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PREFACE. 



It has been truly said, that History 
is teaching Phii40sophy by example.-— 
Nothing is a greater ineentire to the 
practice of Yibtus than the applause 
of mankind. Fame is the goal to 
which all press forward. To attain ce- 
lebrity, EaosTOTATirs fired the Tem« 
PLE of Ephesus ; CacESus, King of Lt- 
niA, sought to become the richest of 
the HuMAK RACE ; and Alexander, son 
of PMlip^ of MacedaUy the Conqueror of 
^e World. 

The effect of example on the polish 
of society has been properly regarded 
in its progressiTe stages ; to profit by 
which much of the labours of Philoso- 
phy have been directed. In remote an- 

tues of good; and the ac* 
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tions of great men, were only reflected 
by the imperfect mirror of oral tradi* 
tion, and hence the early pattern of 
Virtue and GaBAtNBgs became the de- 
ities of ancient Jheathen worship. In 
after times, the chisel and pencil were 
employed, in vain, to perpetuate the re- 
nown of warriors, statesmen, and pliU 
losophers, because tite labour^ of the 
artist perished in the hallowed grasp of 
Time, and Obliyion would have tri- 
umphed over Memory, were it not for 
tibe genius of a Cadmus* and a FAusTf. 

A more splendid nio&ument of na- 
tional gratitude, for services rendered^ 
in honour of the brave, the wise, or the 
great, is a faithful recital of their a- 
chievementa. It serves as a stinuilus 
to the practice of virtue, when th<^» 
Sculptor's and l^inter^s works a 
in the vortex of ages. 
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t The Inventor of' the art of printinf^ 
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; BioGRAPHT is that pordoD of His* 
toiy, which is usually paid by snrviv- 
ifi^f friendship or affection to departed 
worth. It is often the agent of post- 
humous yindication, to futurity, of the 
errors of men, while living, whose emi- 
nence have variously affected the hap- 
piness or produced the afflictions of na- 
tions. It is seldom the medium of au« 
ihentic and dispassionate information^ 
being apt to be disicoloured or over-co- 
Ipured by opposite passions, the distort* 
ed panegyric^ ^ the overstrained satire 
•n the favourites or enemies of party* 
It is only after many ages have passed 
away, that we can read in Plutarch^ the 
biography of great and good men. The 
picture becomes, by age, much relieved 
of thei back ground, which throws char- 
acters too far forward on the eyes of the 
observer, by giving them too much of 
light and too little of shade. The lives 
of Plutarch are divested of the charac- 
ter of compound pictures ^ they aro in- 
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dividual dBd unique. H^ exhiMtions 
of contemporarj characters cannot be 
separated from the times, in i^hich they 
have lived, and especially in those 
great events, from which they have 
been produced to the worlds land with- 
out which they might, like the fragrant 
shrub of the untrodden desert, 

'* Waste their fragrance in the desert air.'* 

« 

The difficulty ef faithfully delineat- 
ing the actions and characters of the 
Commanders, whose military prowess 
achieved the Revolution, is partially 
removed, as the sera, in which they 
figured recedes in the disc of antiquity. 
The hand of timp severs the partisans, 
relatives, or friends, from the objects of 
adulation, and the biographers of after 
ages are enabled, like the assay er of 
metals, to present distinctly to the 
world thQ good and bad, qualities, whick 
chequered their existence. 



At present, the meims of obtainiog 
i^rrect biograpky are greatly impeded 
by the temper of those, whose situa- 
tions iu life hare enabled them to per- 
fomir so importimt serviees to posteritj. 
The age of ad^ation and detraction jet 
exists. Eaeh Commander is yet living 
in the affection of surriving relatives 
and friends, whose propensities are a- 
live to blazon the virtues and tdents 
of some, and the blemishes and vices 
of others, which they never possessed ; 
who will quarrel to pluck the laurel- 
led wreath from the brows of some, 
and plant them on the temples of 
others* 

* 

A sage* of the Bevolution, in whom, 
above all others, centred the means of 
exhibiting the characters, who figured 
daring that period, in their true light ; 
to the astonishment of the world, has 

* Charles Thompson, Esq. Secretary of Congress^ 
from ^the commencement of the Revolutioa to the 
adoption of the New Constitution* 
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thought proper to commit his invaiua^ 
ble deposit to the flames, assigning as 
a reason, that they wauld make men 

v' APPARENTLY UTTLE, beCOme REALLT 
GREAt, and MEN APPARENTLY GREAT, 

REALLY LITTLE. Alas ! that he should 
haye blighted so much service and so 
many yirtues by such a nipping frost. 
Should this example be generally fol- 
lowed, the authenticity of biography 
would be effectiudly concealed behind 
the mirror of deception. 

The present work is presented to the 
public, iguch as it is, " with all its im- 
perfections on its head,^' arising from 
causes already explained, but the com- 
piler hopes, that however the work may 
affect iJie feelings of some, he may be 
awarded the 'meed of sincerity by all^ 
in his endeavours to present to public 
view a faithful mirror of the originals, 
from the limited means before him. 

PhUaddphia, April, IQlll 
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MAJOR-GENCRAL 

JOSEPH WARREN 

'Was the first officer of distinctioii who initnd^ 
Wted himself oor the altar of freedom, at the dawn 
«f the revoltttioii, which ended in ihe recognition 
of the Independence of the thirteen United States 
of America by Great Britain. 

His father was a respectable ph3rsician in the 
town of Roxbury, in the then province of Mas- 
sachusetts Ba^ where the General was born in the 
year 1739. It was in tliis town in which he re- 
ceired the rudiments of his education. At the 
age of fourteen .be entered Harvard^ College, 
Cambridge, in 'which he finished his classical 
studies and received the honors of that seminary 
in the years 1759 and 1762. He selected fof 
his future pursuit in life the science of Medicine, 
which he studied, with his father, and commenced 
its practice in the town of Boston, where he ra- 
pidly rose to eminence in his profession. When 
the smallpox raged in that place, in 1764, he wa4 
eminently useful in ameliorating its direful ra^ 
v^e$ by inoccuiation and successful treatmeot^ 

2 ^ ' 
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Having become a member of a masonic lOt^ 
tution, he received from the Earl of DalhousiCi 
Grand Master of the Masonic order in Scotland,- 
in 1769, a commission appointing him Grand 
Master of all the lodges in Boston and within 100 
miles thereof. In 1773 he received another com- 
mifi^sion from the Earl of Dumfries, then Grand 
Master of the Grand lodge of Scotland, appoint- 
ing him Grand Master of all the Masons in Pforth 
America. 

The passage of the celebrated Stamp Act, in 
1765, caused a lively sensation throughout the 
colonies in regard to the ulterior views of the 
British government. Dr. Warren, among others, 
from that period regarded every movement of the 
mother country with a steady eye. His active 
mind embraced a wider range than the limited 
pursuits of his profession: hence we find him foire- 
most on every occasion to arrest the progress of 
usurpation, which had made such strides as to in- 
duce a number of influential characters to begin a 
secret caucus in 1768 at each other's habitations, 
for the discussion of political affairs. The ill- 
judged measures of the British cabinet served oidy 
to blow into a flame the embers of discontent which 
a too early developement of sinister objects had 
engendered. The discharge of musquetry on an 
unarmed assemblage of citizens on the 5th of 
March 1770, by a regular soldiery, which caused 
the death of five Bostonians, was a deplorable 
event, which while it reflected in more glaring re- 
fulgence the abuse of power, served only to goad 
the multitude to a determined resistance to sudt 
encr#achments. 

While the crown found but few adherents, except 
its immediate dependants, the colonists were divi- 
ded inte two parties. The Doctor was among 
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(bat class of decided and bold politicians, who 
conlenmed the sending ofreiterated petitions to the 
Cottit of St. James, and who dreaded not the par- 
tial evils of war, while its aalicipated success would 
eventuate in lasting benefitMo future generations. 
The otlwr party was composed of moikrate w^p* 
who depended more upon the efficacy of their pe- 
^oas, than upon an early and efficacious use of 
the physical powers which God and nature gave 
them. They dreaded temporary evil more than 
tiiey prized lasting good. Hence, the greatest cau- 
tion and policy became necessarv to be observed 
by the members of the caucus, whose objects were 
to unite the temporary nmrmurings of the wkoder* 
ates with their own measures of a general opposi- 
tion. The Doctor was o|^>osed to every kind of 
taxation which was not Isud on the governed by 
the consent of their immediate representatives, 
and was always of opinion that, ii the ill-fated 
policy of Britfiun should lead to acts of open hos- 
tility, the colonies were capable of fighting their 
own battles. It was his constant declaration that 
we ou^t to make any sacrifice rather than submit 
to arbitrary power, or be so mean and pusillani- 
mous as to tremble at the rods which would al- 
ways be shaken over us. 

The secret caucus was partly composed of men 
in public office. Its meetings had a silent influ- 
foce on public opinion. In 1772 it was judged 
advisable to increase its number, to invite a num- 
ber of mechanics to join them and hold a kind of 
tondave for the public good. Thus constituted, 
Aey held their first meeting in Boston in a house 
near the North Battery, at which more than 60 
persons were presents Their regulations were 
drawn up by Dr. Warren and another gentleman. 
- The Doctor and his select friends were consulted 
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on all occasions, sucb was the estimation and de&r^ 
ence shewn their opinions. Their policy led tbenk 
to get many of the inost respectable mechanic^ 
together, and alwayS place for Moderator one oC 
the most influential of that class of citiiens^over a 
number of the most respectable whigs who were* 
generally present. 

In this body the selection of town officers,^ mem- 
bers of the general court, and the members of the* 
provincial Congress from Boston were decided: 
upon — ^the committees for public service werfr 
li,ere formed and all necessary means of defence ^ 
matured. A number of men who figured on the ' 
jgp*and arena, were never admitted into this delib- 
erative body. Inflated with the idea of theip^ 
own consequence, they never knew that they were* 
mere €mtomcUa in the passing scene, put into mo-*^ 
tjon by this invisible body,, who, as it were rocked . 
"the cradle of the revolutioni"* 

In the years 1772 and 1775 Doctor Warren was 
chosen town orator to commemorate the massacre 
of the 5th of March 1770. His power of elo-i^ 
quence on these occasions were particularly con- 
spicuous, while their publication evinced his supe- 
rior talents in fine composition* 

In 1774 he was chosen 9^ representative from 
the town of Boston to the first provincial Congress 
of that province ; and that august body evinced 
the estimation in winch they held him by electinj^ 
iiim to preside in their ^councils. 

After the destruction of the tea, the place where- 
at the secret committee had met steadily for the 
two years preceding, becoming known, and deem- 
ing their measures no longer necessary to be kept- 

* Bo9ton lias, be^n always ceiled ^Uhe cradle of the 
revolution.'* 
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tecret, they changed their sitliiigs in the spring of 
1T75, to the sign of the Green Dragon, where 
they were met by an equal number from the soutli 
ena of the town. In tins place it is said their pro- 
ceedings are still preserved. 

Doctor Warren was present at tfae coniKct at , . 
Lexington, and was said to be the most active 
man on that field, animating every where, by his 
presence and example, his countrymen to avenge 
their wrongs on that memorable occasion. From 
this period he appears to have taken amost active' 
part in embod3ring troops, and assisting to bring 
the new raised army into discipline. Thus hi» 
labors were divided between the cabinet and the 
field, to the material injury of his private afiairs. 

The afiair at Lexington having brought things 
to the crisis, th^e provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts chose Dr. Warren, their president, on the 
14th of June, 1775, the second major-general in 
their own forces, two days prior to the election of 
general Washington by the general Congress, es 
vCommander-in-dbieC 

He went from Cambridge to assist at a vohin* 
teer in throwing up entrenchments, by a detach- 
ment of 1000 men under CoL Preston, in the vicin^ 
ity of Boston. These were directed to be done 
on Bunker's hiU, which from iU very eligible situa- 
tion would most annoy the British shij^ing, the 
fliore effectually to block up the British troops in 
du^ town. TUs hiU is high and large, and situ- 
ated at the entrance of the peninsula of Charles* 
town, the possession of which was of th^ utmost.im- 
portance to either of the contending parties. The 
orders for its occupancy were issued by the pro-^ 
vincial Congress ^n ibe 16th June. By some 
Biistake Breed's hiU was chosen, which was high 
SAd large like the other, but situated w the &£- 

2* 
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ther part of the penmsida next to Boston. The 
hour of midnight was witness to the commence- 
ment of the American entrenchments, and the 
dawn of ttoe 17th, presented to the view of the 
astonished British a redoubt of 80 rods square 
The Works were thrown up in the most profound 
silence. The Captain of the Lively man-of-war^ 
was the first who saw, and by the firing of liis. 
guns about four in the morning, called the Brit- ' 
tish fleet and camp to behold the Herculean labors 
of those they esteemed their pigmy foes. The oc^ 
cupancy of this post was judged of such impor- 
t£mce by General GagCi as t6 attempt to dislodge 
the Americans therefromv This he efiected by a. 
dear bought victory, a victory which in its conse- 
quences was worse to him than a defeat. The re- 
serve of the American fire, until the near approach 
of theBrifisb, carried such slaughter through their 
ranks as thrice to repel them, and thrice they ren^ 
turned to the work of death; and, had not the am*- 
munition of the Americans been expended, oT 
this engagement the bloodiest tale in British his-^ 
tory would have been told. This honor was how- 
ever reser\'ed for Jackson and his gallant troop& 
at New Orleans, gfter a lapse of more than thirty 
3fears. 

The particulars of this engagement is thus cir"* 
cumstantially narrated by a late historian :* 

" General Gage detached Majjor-General Howe 
apd Brigadier-General Pigat, with the flower ol" 
bis army, consisting of four battalions, ten com'- 
panics of the grenadiers, and ten of li^ht infentry, 
with a proportion of field artillery to effect a dis- 
lodgement. These troops landed at Morton's, 
point, and formed after landing, but remained iBs 

''VHttbi'iy^"'""'' " ' ' " 
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ibat position, tiU they wer^ joined by a second 
detacliment of light infantry and grenadier com* 
panies, a battalion of land forces and a battalioh 
of marines, making in the whole about three thou- 
sand men. While the troops who first landed 
were waiting* for this reinforcement, the Ameri- 
cans for their farther security, pulled up some ad- 
joining post and rail fences, and set them down in 
two parallel lines at a small distance from each 
other, and filled the space with some newly mowed 
grass^ which fonaed a slight defence. General 
Warren joined the Massachusetts forces in one 
fdace, and General Pomeroy in another, whilst 
General Putnam wa& busily engaged in aiding and 
encoinraging here and there, as required. Gene- 
rals Clinton and Burgojme, took their stand upon 
Copp's hill, to observe and contemplate the bloody 
and destructive operations that were then com- 
mencing* The regulars formed in two lines, and 
advanced slowly to give their artillery time to 
demolish the American works. While the British 
were advancing to the attack, General Gage sent 
orders to Copp's hill to bum Charlestown ; soon, 
after a carcass was discharged, which fired an old 
house near the ferry way ^ the fire spread, and 
most of the place were instantly in flames. The 
houses at the eastern end of Charlestown was fired 
by men who landed from the boats. The British 
derived no advantage from the smoke of the con^ 
titration, for the wind suddenly shifting carried 
it another way, sb that they had not the cover of 
ft in their appi^oacb. In a, short time this ancient 
town, consisting of about 500 buildings, chiefly oC 
wood, was in one great blaze. The only place 
of worship, a large commodious meeting house, 
by its lofty steeple, formed a pyramid of fire 
AovetheTestj and struck the astonished eyes of 
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u numerous beholders with a^ magnificent but avi^fiif . 
spectacle. In Boston the heights of erery Idnd 4 
were covered with the citizens, and such of the Bri- 
tish tr<>ops as were not on duty. The hills around 
the adjacent country which afforded a safe and dis* 
tinct view, were occupied by the inhabitants of 
the country. Thousands, both within and without 
Boston, were anxious spectators of the bloody 
scene. The regulars moved on but slowly, whick 
gave the provincials a better opportunity for tak-^ 
ing aim, who were almpst all marksmen, though 
there was not a rifle gun among them, they had 
ooily common muskets, and many of them had no 
bsnroHets. The Americans reserved themselves 
till the regulars were within ten or twelve rods, bat 
then began a furious discharge of small arms.<-^ 
The stream of the American fire was so incessant^ 
and did so great execution that the royal troops 
retieated in disorder and precipitation. Theic 
officers rallied them and pushed them forward 
with their swords, but they retiumed to the attack 
with great reluctance. The provincials again re-* 
served their fia'e till their adversaries were within 
five or. six rods, then discharging their well di* 
rected pieces, put them a second time to the 
flight. General Howe and the British officers re« 
doubled their -exe^ons. General Clintonj per- 
ceiving how their army was staggered, passed ovev 
without waiting for orders, and joined them. By 
this time the powder of tbeprovincials began so far 
to fail that they sent for a supply, but could procure 
none ; for there was but a barrel and a hatf in the 
asagasine. The British also brought some cannon 
to bear which raked the inside of the breast work 
from end to edd. The fire from the ships, batte* 
ries, and field artillery was redoubled ; the regur 
hn in the rear were goaded on by th^ir officeris^ 
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e redoubt yr^s MiaAedoa three sides at once^ 
Under 'lliese circumstaiices a retreat from k 'waSk 
oidered, but tiie Americans delayed, and kept the 
enemy at bay for a considerable time with the butt 
end of tiieir mnskets, till the redoubt was half filled 
with the kine's troops. 

" While these operations were goings on at the 
hreast wori& and redoubt, the British Ught infantry 
were attempting to force the left point of the for« 
mer, that they mi^t takes the Amencan line m 
fkaaak. Though they exhibited the most und^^unted 
courage, they met with an opposition wfaioh called 
for its greatest exertions. ^4%e Americans here» 
in like manner reserved their iire^ till the enemy 
were near, and then poured in their shot upon 
ibs Eght infantry with such ^ true direction ancl 
amazing success as* mowed down their rauks.-^ 
The engagemeDt was kept up on both sides with 

great res<^ution. The persevering exertions of the 
ritish forces could not con^l the provincial^ 
to retreat, till they observed that their main bodiF 
had left the hill : when they gave way and which*' 
was conducted with more regularity than could 
be expected from troops who had been no longer 
, under discipline, and in general never before saw 
da engagement. The retreat exposed them tO( 
new danger, for it could not be effected but by 
marching over Charlestown neck, every part of 
which was raked by the shot of the Glasgow man->- 
o^war and of two floating batteries. The inces* 
tairt fire kept up across the neck from the begin^ 
ning of the engagement prevented any conside- 
rable reinforcements getting to tlie hill ; but the 
fev who fell on their retreat over the same ground 
jwoved, that the apprehensions of those provin-» 
cial officers who declined passing over to aid their 
coimtrym^n, wer« without any splid foundatiotu 
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'^ The number of Americans engaged, amounted 
only to iSfteen hundred. It was apprehended that 
the British would push the advantage they had 

Suned, and march immediately to the Aiqericaii 
ead-quarters at Cambridge, about two miles 
distant and which was in no state of defence ; but 
they advanced no farther than Bunker's hill. — 
There they threw up works for their own security. 
The Americans did the same upon Prospect hill 
in front of them, about half way to Cambridge* 
Both were guarding against an attack ; neither 
of them were in a condition to receive one. The 
loss of the peninsula depressed the spirits of the 
provincisds, and the loss of men damped the cou- 
rage of the regulars. There was a continued 
blaze of fire from the provincials for near half an 
hour, and the action was hot for about double that 
period. In this short space the loss of tlie British 
amounted to 1054. Nineteen commissioned of- 
ficers were killed, and 70 more were wounded^ 
The light infantry and grenadiers lost three- 
fourths of their men. Of one company not more 
than five, and of another, not more than fourteen 
escaped. A number of tories served as volunteers, 
several of whom were killed. That the officers 
0ufl*ered so much, must be imputed to their being' 
aimed at ; from their fall much confusion was ex- 
pected. They were therefore particularly singled 
out. Most of those who were near the person of 
General Howe, were either killed or wounded. — 
It wa» a wonder that the general himself escaped. > 
The unexpected resistance of the Americans must 
wipe away the reproaches of cowardice, which 
has been cast on them by their enemies. In fu- 
ture let them no more pronounce the Americans, 
eowards, who will fly at the very sight of a gre-' 
nadier's cap. The spirited conduct of the British 
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officers merited great applause, but the Anericans 
were justly entitled to a larg« portion of the samei 
for having made the utmost exertions of their ad- 
Tersaries necessary to dislodge them from lines, 
which were the work only of a iew hours. The 
Americans lost five pieces of cannon out of six. 
l%eir kiUed amounted to 199. Their wounded 
and missing to 314^ Among the slain was Major 
General Warren, who was shot in the back part of 
his head ; upon receiving the shot he dropt down 
dead in the trenches, scarcely four days after his 
appointment to so distinguished a muitary com- 
mand. His death was universally regretted, and 
would have veiled with cypress the most brilliant 
victory. In the spring of 1776, after the evacu- 
ation of Boston by the British, his body was 
brought from Breed's hill where it had laid un- 
distinguished from his fellow soldiers, to be en- 
tombed in a Boston burial ground. He was there 
interred with masonic and civic honors, and an 
eulogium on his merits was delivered in the Stone 
Chapel by one of the craft." 

Ramsay in his elegant history of the American 
revolution sums up his character, by obscrvsj)g 
^ that to the purest patriotism and most undaur.^ed 
bravery, he added the virtues of domestic life, 
the eloquence of an accomplished orator, and the 
wisdom of an able statesman. Nothing but a re- 
gard to the liberty of his country induced him to 
oppose the measures of government. He aimed 
not at a separation from, but a coalition with, the 
mother country. He took an active part in de- 
fence of his country, not that he might be applaud- 
ed and rewarded for a patriotic spirit, but because 
he was, in the best sense of the word, a real patriot. 

Saving no interested or personal views to answer, 
c <nends of liberty confided in hii integrity.— 
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The soundness cmT Us jud^nent and his kbilities dA 
a public speaker, enabled lum to make a distin^ 
jguished figure in public councils, but his intrepi* 
dity and zeal induced his countrytnen to place hiiii 
in the military line. Within four days after he had 
been appointed a Major-General, he fell a nobk 
sacrifice to a cause he had espoused from the pur* 
est principles. Like Hambaen he lived, and Uke 
Hambden he died, universally beloved and uni- 
versally regretted. His many virtues were cele- 
brated in an elegant eulogium written by Dr. Rush, 
in language equal to the illustrious su^ect." 

A monument has been erected to his memory 
on Breed's hill, In Charlestown, on the spot, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, where the brave 
Warren fell. It is a pillar of the Tuscan order, 
the top of which is twenty eight feet from the 
ground; and is surmounted with a gilt urn, on 
which are sundry masonic devices, and the letters 
J. W. M. XXXVI. The inscription is on the 
south side of the pedestal, in the following words: 

ERECTED A. D. 1794, 

By King Solomon's Lodge of Freemasons, 

Constituted at Charlestown, 1783, in memory of 

major-g:bNeral 

JOSEPH WARREN, 

And his associates, who were slain on this memO" 

rable spot, 17th June, 1775. 

None but they who set a just value on the bless- 
ings of liberty, are worthy to enjoy her. In vain 
, we toiled, in vain we fought, we bled in vain, if 
you, our offspring, want valor to repel the a«- 
. saults of her invaders. 

Charlestown settled, 1628 ; burnt, 1776 ; re- 
.buih» 1776. The endosed land given by Hon^ 
ilames Russell, 
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MAj6rH3£N£RAL 

IftlCHARD MONTGOMEBY. 

Richard MoNTOOMERt was bohi in -the north 
^f Ireland, tn the year 1737. His (aiiAiy wer^ 
•feoicient and honorable. Gifted with an excellent 
genius, he received a classicsd ^ediication, after 
which he embraced the profeission of ;arnis. (X 
the early part of his military life, not much is 
known. He was, however, under Gefiieral Wolfe, 
in Canada, and commanded a regiment at the 
-siege of ^ebec, when that gallant officer fell iti 
the arms «f victory in 1769, near the spot where 
lie afterwards consecrated with his blood glorious* 
4y contending for freedom in behalf of the United 
Colonies. After the conclusion 6f the war of 
1756, at the commencement of which he was a 
Captain in the 17th regiment, under Genersd 
Mockton, he returned with his regiment to Eng- 
land, and resigned hi« command in 1772, although 
the brightest prospects of preferment were before 
him. In that year be retired to America, pur- 
chased an estate on the east banks (^ the river 
Hudson, s^ont 100 miles north of the city of New- 
York, and married a Miss Livingston, daughter aC 
Judge Lavmgston, one of the oldest ^and most t*e-- 
spectable families in that province. Bis retire- 
ment was of short duration, for embracing the 
'Cause of the colonies in their contest with the mo- 
ther country, he was appointed a Major-GeneraJ, 
the second in rank of eight who were chosen by 
the provincial Congress in 1775? and In the fall 
of that year the conmiandof the continental forces 
were entrusted to his charge, in conjunction with 
General Schuyler : but the latter falling sick he 
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succeeded to the chief command in the month of 
October. He captured Fort Chamblee, distant 
about six miles from St. John's, by which he ob- 
tained six tons of gjjn-powder, which epabled him 
to prosecute the siege of the latter place with vigor. 
In consequence of the defeat of Governor Carl- 
ton who was expected to assist the besieged, St. 
John's surrendered and the garrison marched out 
with the honors of war. General Montgomery 
pushed on to Montreal, which he entered on the 
day succeeding that, on which the Governor of 
the province had left it. The inhabitants of this 
city applied to the General for a capitulation | 
wliich, as it was considered in a. defenceless state, 
could not be granted ; but they were informed 
that their individual and religious liberties would 
be protected. With the most flattering prospects 
in favor of the cause of the provinces. General 
Montgomery projected and caused to be raised 
a regiment of Canadians to be paid by Confess, 
who were put under the command of James Li- 
vingston, a native of New-York, who had resided 
for a long time in Canada. They were raised for 
twelvemonths. The friendly dispositions of the 
inhabitants on both sides of the river St. Laiv- 
rence was so manifest, that expresses from the 
provincials in Montreal passed and re-passed be- 
tween that city and Quebec uninterrupted ; and 
moreover most eminent services were rendered 
them by individuals in the advancement of specie 
and furnishing of supplies. Notwithstanding his 
success, he found his situation embarrassing^ on 
account of the character of the troops he had to 
command; want of discipline and a licentious spirit 
were too prevalent. Montgomery, however, en- 
•countered every hardship and difficulty. Leav- 
ing a few troops in Montreal, he despatched 



jeveral detachments into the province, encourag- 
ing the Canadians, to forward on provisions, 
and proceeded with expedition to Quebec. He 
formed a junction at Point-Aux-Trembles with 
Colonel Arnold, who had been despatched through' 
the wilderness with a body of troops from the 
American army at Cambridge. The combined 
forces commenced the siege of the capital on the 
1st of December, prior to which General Mont- 
gomery sent in a summons to Governor Carlton, 
to surrender, in order to avoid the horrors of a 
storm. The flag was fired upon and returned. 
Mean's, however, were devised by which, the sum- 
mons was conveyed to the inhabitants, but Carl- 
ton evinced astonishing inflexibility and firmness 
of mind on this trying occasion. The bombard- 
ment was soon after begun from five small mor- 
tars, but with very little effect. In a few days 
General Montgomery opened a six gun battery 
about 700 yards distant from the walls, but his 
pieces were of too small calibre to make any im- 
pression. Convinced that the siege must soon be 
radsed, or the place be stormed, the General de- 
rided on the latter, although he esteemed success 
but barely within the grasp of possibility. He 
w^ induced to adopt this measure in order to 
meet the expectations of the whole colonies, who 
looked up to him for the speedy reduction of that 
province, which would be completely accomplish- 
ed by the capture of the capital. The upper 
town was strongly fortified, the access to which 
from the lower town was very difficult, on account 
of its almost perpendicular steepness. His confi* 
dence in the ardor of his troops and a thirst for 
glory, induced him to make the assault or perish 
in the attempt. The garrison of Quebec, con- 
feted Qf ftbout 1520 men, viz. 800 ipiBtia, 45G^ 
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seamen and the remainder marines, and regiH 
lars of Colonel M'Lean's new raised regiment of 
emigrants. The Americans only 800. 

The siege having been for some time ineffec- 
tually carried on, the last day of the year was 
determined for t|i€? assault. The morn was ush- 
ered in with a fall of snow. Tie General divided 
his little force into four detachments. Colonel 
Livingston at the head of his Canadians was di- 
rected to make a feint against St. Jolui's Gate, 
and ]$Iajor Brown, apothei? against Cape Diamond, 
in the upper town, while himself and Arnold should 
advance against the lower town, the first object 
ef real attack. Having passed the first barrier, 
fee was on the point of attacldng the second, at 
the head of the New-York troops,, along the St. 
Lawrence, when the only gun that was fired from 
the battery of the astonished enemy, killed liim 
jfcnd his two aids. The spot where they fell was 
under Cape Diamond, a little above Fraser's, 
Wharf, on a little rising ground from whence they 
ffotled into the river on the ice formed along its 
sides. A party was sent out the nexjt morning to 
bury the dead, when his body was found and taken • 
to the prison where the Americans were confined. 
They had ere this denied his death from motive* 
of policy. They now ack»owledged him and gave 
vent to their sorrows by bursting into tears.— 
He was buried that night by a few soldiers, .pri-* 
vately, at the corner of the Powder-house, near 
Port Louis. Mr. Gramche, Liei:U:en^nt Governor 
of Quebec, had served with . him in the British 
army, and was persuaded by his future consort* 
to order him a cofiin, which was done in thcj 
roughest manner. In consequence of the frost 
the graves were very shallow, into which tbQ 
officers and i^w were indisoriminately thjrown, 
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Doriog the thaiw in die spring, some of their 
bodies began to appear. Governor Carlton caused 
ihetn to be re-baried, but no stone is placed on 
the spot, and the grave of the heroic Montgomery 
is now unknown. However, while the fleeting 
pageantry of funeral pomp followed him not t<^ 
the tomb, nor the splendid monuments of art» 
which are lost in the oblivious grasp of time, point 
not out the sod which covers his hallowed remains^ 
he has left a character, the remembrance of which 
will be engraven on the hearts of those for whose 
cause he (irew his sword, to their latest posterity. 

Arnold's party had pushed on with success until 
after the GeneraFs fall, when a retreat was imme- 
diately orderedby Colonel Campbell, on whonv 
the command devolved, wMch enabled the besieg- 
ed to direct then* undivided force against that di- 
vision, which, by this ill^udged act of Campbell^ 
against whom much censure fell, were con^pelled 
to surrender to superior force. Had the assault 
been continued, instead of a retreat, every human 
probability was in favour of the success of the 
American arms. 

The news of Montgomery's death produced 
oftiversal regl^^ In pursuance of a resolve of 
Sofigress to d6 jUsttce to his memory, the late Dr; 
Wm. SiiMth, for many years^ provost of the college 
ef PMladelpliia, deUvered a funeral eulogiutn be* 
fore that honoi4di>le body in Philadelphia on the 
t9th February, 1776t To abler hands it could 
not have been committed* — It was executed in at 
stj^e of ttviy classic etegaiice. Evefr the BHtishr 
prime mimster himself inadvertently paid the de^ 
eeased hero a- handsiome panegyric, in exclaiming^ 
^ Ciir9€ an his virtues^ th^ have unddnt bU cauxu^ 
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By direction of Congress an elegant marbfis 
Monument, with appropriate emblematical devi- 
ces, executed by a Mr. Caffieri, at Paris, was 
erected in front of St. Paul's Church, in New- 
York, in 1785, onwbichis tfie following inscrip^ 
tibn :. 

THIS MONIIMENT 

IS ERECTED 

BY THE ORDER OF CONGRESS^ 

25th January^ 1776, 

SCO transmit to foitttitg 

A GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF THE PATRIOTISIT^ 

Conduct,^ Enterprise,, and. Perseverance of 

MAJOR-OENERAI. 

RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 

Who, after a series of successes, amidst the most 
discoiij!.aging difficulties, fell, in the attack oa 

qUEBECr 

SlSt DECEMBER, 1775, 

Agied 37 years. 

The retreat o£ Montgomery'? army from Ca-^ 
Aadawas effected in good order under General 
Sullivan, who made a slaKid at Crown Point. 

On© gf Montgomery's Aids-de-Camp,. who fell 
with bim) was a young gentleman of;Ptuladelphia^ 
of the liame of M'Pherson, who had a brother an 
officer in the British army, who had written to him 
a strong remonstrance against the part he wa& 
taking in behalf of the Colonies, in which was 
mingled considerable acrimony. To this brother, 
M^or M'Pherson left all his property, notwith- 
standing the invective Contained in the letter ba 
h^d received from him but a few (iay s before lus. 
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death, when viewing in company with his gene'^ 
ml the spot wliere Wolfe fell, and to which lie 
had returned a suitable answer, reasoning in his 
own defence, witikout casting a shade of censure 
OB his brother's conduct. This answer was dated 
^.' from the spot where Wolfe lost his life, in fight- 
ing in the cause of England, in friendship with 
America J^ The news of his brother's death reach- 
ed htm. in New- York nearl^r as sObn as this letter. 
The effect that these circumstances produced was^ 
that his brother instantaneously resigned his com- 
mission in the British and entered the American! 
service, and distinguished himself on every opr 
portunity during the remainder of the contest.. 
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DANIEL MOBGAN. 

This gentleman's father was a native of Wafes^.. 
who emigrated to this country and settled in New 
Jersey, where the general was born } whence, in 
early Ufe he removed to Virginia and pursued the 
avocation of a wagoner 6>r his subsistence. Be^ 
tween the ages of twenty* and thirty he was much 
addicted to gaming and drinking, which involved 
Um in many combats wherein he evinced that 
^bring and adventurous spirit, which marked the 
career of his future life. 

. B^ a rigid economy he was enaUed to pur- 
chase a team tbr himself, which he continued to 
drive until 1755, when he entered the army, in: 
the expedition under the unfortunate General 
Braddock, in what capacity is now uoknowiur^ 
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During this period he was charged by a Britisb 
officer with contumacy towards him, for which he 
was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to receive 
500 lashes, which was put in execution. Some 
time afterwards the officer discovered M organ'^ 
innocence, begged his pardon, and obtained has 
forgiveness. . 

After Braddock's defeat, he left the army, re^ 
turned home and resumed bis former business^ 
with the fruits of which he purchased a lot of 
ground in Frederick county, whereon he subse* 
quently built an elegant mansion house which he 
called Saratoga, in honor of the capture of Bur-^ 
goyne in 1777,^ in which he bore a distinguished 
part. 

During the revolution he used frequently to 
laugh at the 'affair of his> being flogged, and tell 
the British officers, whom the fortune of war had 
thrown in his way, that his Britannic Majesty was 
indebted to him one lash, for the drummer having 
miscounted, he received 499 only, iastead of 500, 
the number, which he had been sentenced to 
receive. 

In the commencement of the revolutionary eon^ 
test between Great Britain and her colonies, h^.^ 
was appointed to command a troop of cavaJry^ ^ 
raised in defence of the rights of the latter^ againsi 
the usurpation of the mother country. In this 
corps were men who afterwai^s rose to distiw^ 
gi^shed honors; With it^ he joined the America^ 
«i*my at Boston^ whence he was detached by 
General Washington, to the expedkkion of General 
Araok) against^ Quebec^ to coH^peraie with Geiu 
Montgom^y m the reduction of that capitaL 
. The difficulties and hardships which the army 
had to eneoiuiter in a long and perilotrs^ march 
through the. wilderness^ was borae wit}), cbeeifiili- ' 
MAS and composure.^ 
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, The combined operations a^nst that city were 
begun under the angry auspices of a December 
sky. In the early part of thie attack on that city^ 
Arnold was n^ounded in^ the arm and carried off 
the field, when his command devolved on Morgan^t 
who, with his little Spartan band, passed the first 
barrier and had mounted the second^ when the 
fall of the lamented . Montgomery checked bis 
career of expected glory. Colonel Campbell, se* 
cond in command to that general, after his fall, 
made no farther effort at conquest but drew off 
his troops, wliich ieft the enemy undisturbed to 
^ect his whole attention towards the troops un* 
der Morgan who was compelled to surrender to 
superior force* While a prisoner he was offered 
the rank ^nd emolument of a Colonel in the Bri- 
tish service. He begged the officer who made 
)iim the offer^ never again to insult his misfortunesi 
in so degrading a manner. 

Soon afterwards he was exchanged, when he 
repaired to the American standard and received 
the command of a select ride coq>s»by Gen. Wash- 
ington's recommendation, who, although in want 
of his services, judged it prudent to detach him to 
|he assistance of Gen. Gates^ That general hav* 
after the fall of Ticondeiroga, succeeded GeA, 
Clair, appeared wable to check the career of 
goyne, in whose subsequent capture Morgan 
particularly distinguished himself, notwithstanding 
liFhich, Gates i^ his official <?o^lmunication of that 
event to the American government, passed his 
services over unnoticed. The cause was this — 
Gates was connected with a party who wished to 
take away the chief command from Washington^ 
and sounded Morgan on the subject. Morgan 
treated the attempt with disdain, and declared hQ 
VHqM. i^^ry^ w4er i}9 otfeer Qom^? wder, U^f^ 
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Intimacies ceased to exist between them, and 6ate9 
treated him with studied neglect. The latter, 
after Burgoyne's capture, havii^ invited severaJ 
British and American officers to dine with him, 
purposely negl^ted Morgan. Having, however, 
some business - to transact with him, he called on 
the General at his dining-room in the evening; 
but upon his entrance was not announced to 
the guests. His business finished, he withdrew, 
and the British officers having learnt his name, 
followed him out of Gates's presence and paid hint 
individually their respects. 

On the northern frontiers of New-Jersey liisr 
brother resided, whom he had not seen for many 
years, and who he learnt was in extreme indi- 
gence. On his return from Saratoga he left his 
troops a few days, and went twenty miles out of 
his way to .see him. During this visit he slept on 
the bare floor, his brother having but one bed iit 
the house, which the General refused to occupy oi| 
account of the indisposition of his sister-in-law. 
He oflered his brother a good farm if he wouldf 
remove with himinto Virginia, which from strong 
local attachments his brother declined* 

He returned to his* corps and proceeded on toi 
the main army, where the most hazardous enteiv 
prizes were committed to him for execution. 

He was placed with a command, in the winter 
of 1777, on the west side of Sclmylkill, to prevent 
the country people from supplying the British, 
who were theii in possession of Philadelphia, with 
provisions. 

The eclat which G^tes gained by the capture 

of Burgoyne induced Congress to invest him with 

the command of the armies in the southern states, 

Jn order, if possible, to retrieve the American aC- 

fm^ H\ that quarter. ;^Qtwith)staudin^ tb^ ^j^ 



l^leasure he maniiested towards Morgan at Sara* 
toga, on account of his failure in detaching the 
confidence of that officer from the commander-iiH 
chief, he strongly solicited Morgan to accompany 
him to his southern command, which was as strong- 
ly resisted, until Morgan's resentment was some- 
what blunted by the reception of a brevet Briga- 
dier-General's conunission. He^ however, did 
not join the southern army until after Gates's dis- 
comfitin^|at Cambden, which caused Congress to 
transfe^^ne command of the south to General 
Greene, who fully retrieved the American affairs 
in that quarter. 

^ When the British army lay at Winnsborough, 
Morgan having the command of the van of Gen. 
Smalhvood, attempted to cut off a foraging party 
of the British, who were ravaging the country be- 
tween the two armies. His vigilant adversary, 
however, escaped safe to the British camp at 
Cambden. 

To his command was committed a division com- 
posed of several corps destined for operations in 
{be western quarter. . They were, on their march^ 
to be strengthened with mountain militia from 
•Carolkia and Georgia. His orders were to pass 
^le Catawba and take post in the country between 
Broad and Pacolet rivers, which with correspond- 
ing dispositions, was to secure provisions for Ge- 
neral Greene's army. During this march he re- 
ceived a part of the expected succour, and, after 
having passed Broad river, took a position nemr 
its confluence with the Pacolet. At the time 
Comwallis learnt the dispositions of Morgan, 
General Greene was seventy miles on his right, 
and Morgan fifty miles on his left. Alcu'med for 
the safety of Augusta and Ninety-six, Comwallis 
despatched Tarleton with abody of troops, either 



to force Morgan to battle, or to drive him back 
hito North Carolina. Aware of Tarleton's ad* 
vance, Morgan took his measures accordingly^ 
The former gave his troops but Cttle repose until 
he came up with the latter at the Cowpens, where 
lie intended to give his adversary battle, which he 
wrongfully suj^osed to be the intention of Mor- 
gan to avoids who halt-ed his troops for reipose and 
determined to give battle when ofiered. 

Tarleton's judgment being overrule|l by irri* 
Nation of temper advanced at the dawn of day } 
{January 17, 1781.) Apprised of his movements 
Morgan was duly prepared for action. The en* 
virons of Cowpens were covered with t>pen wood 
which permitted the cavalry to manoeuvre witS 
facility, and Tarleton's trebled Morgan*s. The 
flanks of the latter had no resting place, and could 
Ji>e easily turned. Broad river was parallel in bi^ 
rear, which prevented a safe retreat in case of 
a discomfiture. Although Morgan might have 
t:hosen a more eligible situation in the opinion of 
others for his forces to act advantageously, had 
he crossed the river, where he might have had 
ground suited to his species of troops and inferi^ 
orityof numbers. As it was, his disposition fof^ 
action evinced his great capacity. Majors M'Dovf^; 
^11 of North Carolina, and Cunningham of Geor^' 
gia, were sent forward with two light bodies of 
■militia to amuse the foe as he advanced, by keep* 
ing up a «low but well directed fire, and he feM 
back 4ipoa the front line with which he was tto 
range and renew the fight. General Pickens coiii* 
manded the main body of the militia of whi ' 
this line was composed. Lie€it.Co}oiiel How; 
commanded the second line, composed of t 
companies of militia who had mostly been Conti 
4iental soldiers, whose time of service bad exp'"''' 
Wider Captains Triplet and Taite. 
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Mor^aii addressed his troops, exhorting them 
fwi appropriate language to display their constan* 
£y and valor, and then took poist in the line, awaut- 
iiig in silence the advance of the enemy. 

Gratified with the prospect of an engagement 
and presuming on success, Tarieton hurried the 
disposition of his forces, which were not complete^ 
when his line b^an to push forward, his reserve 
wiaiting for subsequent orders^ Morgan's lig^t 
! troops quickly fell back and ranged with Picken*« 
as they had been diirected. After an obstinate 
contest on both sides, Tarleton was compelled to 
 yield the palm of victory to a force inferior in 
\ number. On this occasion, Congress passed a re- 
solve approbatory of the conduct of Morgan, his 
qffi<:ers and privates, caused a gold medal to be pre- 
sented to Brigadier-General Morgan, a sword to 
I Brigadier-General Pickens, a silver medal to Co* 
!' ionels Howard and Washington each, and a sword 
to Captain Triplet. In this memorable battle of 
the Cowpens, Tarleton had every advantage in 
point of ground, cavalry and numbers, aided by 
two pieces of artillery, of which his adversary haa 
none. Profiting by tliis victoiy, Morgan imme- 
diately began to fall back. He crossed Broad 
river on the evening of the day of byttle, and pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards the Catawba, 
General Greene having determined to retreat into 
j Virginia, Morgan continued his route, and be- 
ing joined by Greene with a few dragoons, eflecf- 
ed the passage of that river, although keenly 
pursued by Comwallis. Having been attacked 
I oy frequent rheumatic afi^ctions on the retreat 
! to Guilford Court-house, he intimated a wish tor 
retire. A select duty had been determined on, 
the performance of which was ofiered to him, but 
aotwith^anding the most urgent solicitations to 
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accept that coHimaml, after some hesitation, he , 
finally declined; and obtained leave to retire o»| 
account of his health. He left the army at Guil- 
ford Conrt-honse, and returned to his seat itt 
Frederick, where he continued in retirement until 
ihe insurrection in- the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1794, when he Mas detached by the ex- 
,ecutive of Virginia, at tiie head of the militia 
•quota of that state, to join the troops caljed out 
by the President of the United States, to smother 
discord in its embryo. When the main anny 
withdrew, he was left in command in the dis- 
sected districts until the spring of 1795, when by 
the orders of President Washington, he disbanded 
his troops and afterwards returned to the bosom 
♦f his family. Having by long and arduous ser- 
.?vices established his character as a soldier, he 
now embarked in another sphere. He oflered 
liimtelf as a candidate to represent the Congres- 
;sional district, in which he resided, in the house 
of Bepre;sentatives of the United States. Baffled 
in his fir^t attempt, his second succeeded, and 
Jiaving setved out his constitutional term, he de- 
x^lined a re-election. On account of ill health and 
•a gradual d^cay of his constitution, he •removed 
/rom Saratoga, his seat in Frederick, to Berres* 
yille, or as it has been called Battletown, the 
^cene of his earfir life, and thence to Winches- 
ter, where death closed his earthly career in 1799. 
j3is education was circumscribed, which necessa- 
rily limited the sphere of his acquirements^ III 
private life he was amiable and sincere. He was 
BOt a rigid disciplinarian, but governed moife by 
confidence than by command. He was of afi 
enterprising disposition, but cahn and collected 
in the hour of danger, prone raJjier to forgive 
4:hsm resent injuries.; but resentful vf indignities. 
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The medal voted him by Congress, the die of^ 
iFirtuch was prepared by Dupre, at Paris, contaim 
Hoe following inscriptions ; near the periphery, an 
Qne side, 

DANIfiLI MORGAN DUCI EXERTICUS. 

In*the centre, a figure in the garb of an Indian 
b represented crowning thi» herp with a wreatb 
of laurel ; at the base, 

€OMITIA AMERICANA. 

on the reverse, ^ 

VICTORIA LIBERT ATI9 VIVDEX. 

a display of the engagement, then, 

"TOQATIS, CAPTIS, AUT' CJKSIS, AI> COWPENS, B09* 
TIBUSy XTII JAN, MDCCLXXXl. 



MAJOR-GENERAL 

ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

John Putnam, the Grandfather of the sub« 
ject of the following sketch, ^ith his two bio- 
thers, emigrated from the South of England, 
and were among the first settlers of Naumkeag, 
called by them and since known by the name of 
Salem, in the state of Massachusetts, where Cap- 
tain Joseph (the General's father) spent his days. 
The General was born in the same town, Januarys 
7th, 1718, O. S. The then limited means ot a 
provincial fanner, in an infant settlement, af- 
forded the General merely a common English 
education. He enjoyed a good constitution and. 
was of a courageous imd enterprising, but not 
of a quarrelsome temper. His* courage par*- 
ticularly displayed itself on his first visit to Bos-< 
ton at twelve years of age. His rustic appear- 
ance ^w forth the sarcasms and i^neers of a boy 
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much his superior in size and years, which he bore 
]^atiently for some time. Unable longer to en- \ 
dure the conduct of his unmannerly antagonist, he 
g^ave him the challenge, which was immediately ac-» 
ioepted, and young Putnam succeeded in giving him 
« complete chastisement for his rude behaviour. 

Between the ages of twenty and twenty-one, he 
united himself in wedlock to a Miss Pope, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Johij Pope, of Salem, by whom he had 
ten children. 

In 1739 he Removed from Salem to Pomfret, in 
Connecticut, forty miles east of Hartford, where 
be purchased a considerable tract of land, bimI 
applied himself closely to its cultivation and in^ 
provement. The incidents of domestic life are 
seldom of such consequence as to attract public , 
attention; but an incident in that sphere must be 
related, which in a peculiar manner evinces the 
gp:eat degree of native courage, which he posses 
s^d. Beasts of prey are generally very trouble- 
some in new settlements. Pomfret was singular- 
ly pestered with wolves. In one night Putnam 
had seventy sheep and goats killed besides Iambi 
wounded. The inhabitants re-sorted to mean^ 
wliich succeeded in the destruction of the young 
wolves; but an old she one baffled every attempi 
of the hunters to destroy her. To effect her de» 
struction, Putnam and five of his neighbours enter* 
od into an agi*eement to hunt alternately, until 
they accomplished their object. This trouble- 
scune intruder had lost one of her toes in a steel 
trap in extricating herself from the hunters' snares ; 
consequently after a light fajl of snow, they were 
enabled to track her route as far a& Connecticut 
river, whence they retraced her in a direct line 
towards Pomfret. In the forenoon of the follow-ii 
ing day, they pursued Uer into her den only thre^ 
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milet cBstant from Putnam's dwelUng. A physi- 
cal force of strength and artifice were collected 
and used to dislodge the common enemy, but in 
rain. The hounds wounded,- returned and re- 
fused to renew the contest, the straw blazed with- 
out effect, and to the fumes of brimstone, the odor- 
ific emblem of the infernal regions, she bade de^ 
fiance. Their fruitless efforts were unceasingly 
continued until ten o'clock at ni^t, when Putnam 
proposed that Ina negro man should descend into- 
the cavern and shoot the wolf, but the latter de- 
clined. Vexed at this disappointment, he declarer 
ed he was ashamed to haiyc a coward in his family,-. 
dini expressed liis determination to actfempt- the 
foe's destruction himself, against which r^oive dl . 
who were present remonstrated ineffectually. 
• The only combustible m^tterial he could obtain,, 
at that time, was severaf sliees of birch bark, 
having lighted which, his coat and waistcoat being 
offhand 4a rope around his body, to draw him* back 
at a coDcerted'€ignal, he- entered the cavern head 
foremost. 

The aperture of' thfe den,^ on the east side of a 
very hi^ ledge of rocks, is about two feet square p^ 
thence it descend!^ obliqueljrfifteen feet, and run- 
ning horizontally about ten more, it gradually as- 
cends sixteen -fe«t toward? its terminatk>n. The 
sides of the^cavem are of smooth solid rocks, which 
seem to have been (Kvided by some cpiivulsion of 
nature. Its floor and top are also of stone, and 
when covered with ice in winter its entrahce is ve- 
ry sHppery. In nopMce is it three feet wide, nor 
high enough fOr a man to raise himself upright- 
Having groped 'his passage to the horizontal 
part of the den with his gHmmeriny light, sur- 
rounded otherwise by an impenetraWe darkness, 
he. pc^cei?ded cautiously until he CfiHne td the as- - 

4^ ' 
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cent, which he tlowly iaa©«H^doa his btaii^ mA 
knees, until he discovered the glaring eye-balls of 
the wolf, who was sitting at the extremity of the 
cavern. Starting at the light, she gnashed her tee& 
and gave a sullen growl. Having satisfied hiOMself, 
be gave the appointed signal, when the pe^e at 
the aperture,, hearing the Wolfs growl and fearftd 
that something had befallen^ him, drew him forth 
90 quick that his slnrt was stripped over his head 
and his skin severely torn. Having adjusted hi& 
clothes and loaded his gnn with nine buck shot^ 
he descended, a seccmd time with a torch in one^ 
band and the musket in the other.. He approach* 
ed the animal nearer thaa before ; she assumed a. 
more fierce and terrific appearance, howling, ro!*- 
ling her eyes, snapping her teeth, and letting her 
head fall between her legs ; she appeared in the at-* 
titude and on the point of springing at him, whea. 
he instantly leveUed his piece and fired at her 
head. Stunned by the repercussion and almost 
suffocated by the smoke, he was instantly drawiir 
out. Having refreshed himself, he deseende^ a 
third time, and found the wolf dead. He laid 
bold of her, and giving the s^nal was drawn up^ 
in safety with her, to the great exultation of his. 
neighbours. His transition from straitened to 
easy circumstances was the certain fruits of his 
unceasing industry. His farm 4vas well cultivated^ 
and he bore the character of a skilful agriculturists. 
He was thirty-seven years of age when the war^ 
which prii^ceded the American revolution, broke 
out between France and England* It was at tfai» 
juncture he first appeared on the stage of human 
action in a public capacity. In 1755, he was ap- 
pointed captain of a company in Tjyman^s regi«» 
ment of Provincials, which wer^ am<mg the; first 
troops raised in Connecticut on tb^l oceasicnft^ 
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&e soott ^iBOiflleil his conpUiiieiit of recruits, wUcb 
were some of the most hardy and enterprisiDg ki 
the province, and with his regiment joined the ai^ 
my jwar €^ wn Poiat at the opening of that cam- 
paign. 'Twas then he became acquainted with a 
Captain Rogers, afterwards^Mi^r, who was much 
celd>Faledas a partizan officer. With this gentle^ 
man he afterwards traversed the wilderness, to gain 
information, reeoanoitre the enemy's line, cap- 
Uisre staraggli^g parties, beat up their quarters ami 
suiprise their advance pickets. In the first of 
dieir excursions, detached with a party of light 
troops, the life of Rogers was preserved by the 
i&te<epi<£ty and bravery of Putnam at the expence 
of the blood erf the enemy. TWs circumstance 

?^nerated a friendsMp which lasted through life*. 
he ol^t of tibe excursion was to obtain a cor* 
rect kno«dedge of the situation and condition of 
the fortifications at Crown Point. As they could 
not approach sufficiently near with their men with* 
out beuig (fiscovered, despising all dangers, they 
left th^m at a convenient distance, directing them 
steictly to keep concealed until their reUim. 

Theysikatly advanced during the evening, and 
b^ dinriag the night contiguous to the fort, to- 
which Aey a|^»roached so near as to obtain for 
their general th.e required infiHTsation. At a 
small distance firmn each. oth«r. Captain Rogers^ 
met a stout Frenchman^ who with one hand laid 
hold of his fusee, and with the otiier made an at* 
fetmpt to slab hun, catling at the same time to an 
a^acent guard for assistance. The guard an«^ 
swared* Putnam immediateLy ran to the aid 
&( Rogers, and with the butt end of his piece 
tiUed 4he Frenchman on the spot, after whick 
they fled to their part^, with whom they 
to-oe enca»piEi«|it mlhout loss^ 
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The time of coloHtal service expii^. witiiilie^ 
eampaign; bat Putnam was appointed aiidtook 
the field again in 1756. 

Captain Putnam and I^eut: Durkee attempt^ 
one nigbt to r^connoiti-e the enemy's camp >at the ' 
Ovens, nearTiconderoga; Thte French contrary 
to the English practice, lodged their- men in a 
circle at a distanceirom the fire, which was kepd 
up in the centre, aaid in the surrounding darkness 
posted Aeirtentinels^- Ignorant' of this disposi-^ 
tion of the French, the Captsdn-and Lieutenant 
crawled on their hands and knees most Cautiously 
toward* then* esaapj when to their great surprise 
they found themselves in the midst of the enemy^ 
and betorfc themselves to flights The enemy fired . 
Cttid Lieut. Durkee was slightly wounded. In , 
their attempt to escape Putnam fell into a cidy pit, . 
and Durkee followeai Supposing him an enemy, . 
Putnam hctd - his^ tomahawK lifted to waft his soul ! 
to other regions, when the well known-voice of his 
companion arrested the stroke of d^atk Spring-< 
ing from the pit, they inadegood their retreat andi 
secreted themselves behind a ledge of logs^ while 
ill their flight the shot whistled arot»id them like 
a storm of hail. Putnam, upon examining hi^ 
feanteea, to take himself and give his friend a lit* 
tie rum -to cheer their exhausted spirits, found if 
perforated ' with an inimical^ ball and^his Iiqaop 
gone. His blanket was pierced with 14 holes j^ 
but his better stars prevailed;' 

During the -same campaign^ a drvision of 600^ 
of the enemy attacked the baggage and provision 
wagons at Halfway Brook,. equK^stant from Fort 
Edward and tlie south end of Lake 43eorge, kiHed 
the oxen, plundered the wagons and made good 
ttieir retr^t, without that opposition wWch the 
^^gth of the .escort TrarrftRted Acm to expect; 
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This disaster laduced General Webb to order 
Captains Putnam ^d Rogers '^to take 100 voN 
TOteers m boats, with two smaH pieces, and two 
WiHiderbusses, and to proceed down Lake George 
to a certain point, there to leave the batteaux un- 
der proper guard, and thence to cross by land, 
so as to harass, and if practicable, inlepcept the 
retreating ^emy at the Narrows." In conse- 
.^uenee of this order, the party arrived at the 
place of destination, half an hour before the boats 
came in view, and, beingconcealed, waited mtil the 
enemy, who were unapprised of this circunstance^ 
«itered the Narrows with their batteaux loaded 
with plunder. The Sp^-tan band of vohinteen 
^ened on tliem a destructive fire, many of their 
oarsmen were killed, their batteaia sunk, and the 
whole body of the enemy would have been destroy- 
ed, had not then propitious gales and a strong cur- 
rent quickly carried them through the Narrow;^ 
•ut of musket shot, into the wide part of Soutb 
Bay. The shattered remnant of Ais squadron 
arrived at Ticonderoga, and informed, that Put* 
Bam and Rogers were at the Narrows, after whom 
die enemy detached a fresh party to effect their 
ilestruciion on their return to fort Edward. Ex- 
pecting such an attempt, they exerted themselves 
to regain as soon as^ possible their boats, which 
were 30 miles distant and effected it the same 
night. Next day, having returned as far as Sab*^ 
bathday-Point, they discovered on shore this de- 
tachment of the enemy, consisting of 300 inen, who* 
Jiad passed them in the night, and who, perceiv- 
ing Putnam's party, hastily fled to their boatA 
and rowed out for battle. Advancing in line and 
flushed with expectations of victory, they came 
within pistol shot, when at once the well directed 
pieces and blunderbusses wer^ fif ed^ which raktd 
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them fore and aft. Supported by a well <fire€t«tf 
fire of small arms, these pieces played iq>on. the 
enemy until they were completely driven back t<^ 
Ticonderoga, with great slaughter* Putnam and^ 
Rogers bad but one killed and two slightly wounds 
ed. They landed at the Point and leisurely re*, 
turned to the British camp in excellent order. 

Putoam was engaged in every enterprise of haz-* 
ard and discharged his duties with consummate 
3kill and bravery.. 

The Provincial Legislature of Connecticut, s^-n 
prized of his merits, promoted him in 1757 to tk^ 
rankof a Major. 

A few days before the siege of Fort William 
Henry, which took place this year, M^or Put-> 
oam with .200 men, escorted to that fortification 
from fort Edward, General VVebb^ commanding: 
in the northern department, in order to examine 
its conditio!). It stood at the southern e^trem*- 
Ity of Lake George. After several attempts 
lo.laad in the night had been made by others^ 
Major Putnam, with eighteen volunteers in thre^ 
whale boats, proceeded down the bay in open, 
day %p the discovery of the situation of the 
Frepicji at Ticonderoga, and the adjacent posts^ 
Befafe be arrived, however, at North West Bay^ 
lie discovered a body of men on an island, upoii 
which he left two boats to fish at a distance, aii4 
returned with the third immediately, with the in-* 
formation to his General, who, concluding thai 
his other boats were captured, ordered him to come 
on shore. After receiving the intelligence, wliich 
had been thus obtained, the General reluctantly 
assented to his importunities to return for further 
information aixd to bring off his other boats. — p 
These he soon joined, and by their superior veloc^ 
ity escaped through a numbi&r of the enemy's 
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4!Qiioes, which bad nearly surrounckd them, a.s«> 
certained the precise situation of the enemy and 
returned. He informed the General, that he had 
discovered a large army in motion, \i bich he con-^ 
jectured to be obviously destined for the siege of 
Fort William Henry, which in fact took place the 
next day, and its garrison of 2500 under Colonel 
Monro, would not have been under the necessity 
of a capitulation, had Webb succoured it as he 
ought, with the means in bis power ; but the ad- 
vance of General Johnson for its relief, with all 
the provincials, militia, and Putnam with his ran-- 
gers, was mysteriously countermanded, and the 
French General Montcalm was honored with its' 
.submission. - 

General Lyman, who succeeded to the com- 
mand of Fort Edward, shortly after this disaster^ 
.used every means in his power to strengthen 
the fortifications. In effecting this object, his fa*^ 
tigue parties were much exposed and harassed by 
the French and their Indian allies, but Putnam 
was eminently useful in frustrating their dangers 
and chastising them for their temerity. At this 
period he in making a masterly, bold and success- 
fid effort to extricate his friend. Captain Little, 
from great peril, was guilty of disobedience of or- 
ders. The imminent danger of his friend and 
the success attending his exertions prevented hini 
fipom the censure of a court-martial. 

The next campaign, General Abercrombie took 
tte command oi this fort. The General ordered 
Putnam with sixty men to proceed by land to 
South bay, on Lake George, to intercept parties 
of the enemy and to obtain information. In ef- 
fecting this object, he buik a small stockade art- 
Ally concealed on the banks of Wood creek near 
fi? estuary into the lake ; hence he wais attacked 
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by about 500 of the enemy, French and Indiai^, \ 
under Molang. In this rencontre was slain of the ' 
foe five times his numerical force. His loss was 
one provincial and one Indian. He made good.v« 
his retreat in a most ma&terly manner with tbe ' 
loss of 20 men. The enemy returned to Canada 
witli only half the force they set out with. On 
this occasion, he displayed his usual sagacity in 
defeating the assiduous designs of his assailants^ 
When on his return within twelve miles of Fort 
Edward, he met General Lyman with 500 meny i 
who had been despatched to cover his retreat. 

The next year, the coinmand of Fort Edward 
was given to Colonel Haviland. In the winter of 
1757 the barracks took fire and would have com- 
municated to the magazine which was only 12 feet 
distance, and contained 300 barrels of gun-pow- 
der, liad it not been for Putnam's individual per- 
severance, bravery, and indefatigable industry in 
extinguishing the flames. For this he received the 
thanks of his commanders^ On this occasion he 
was so burnt that all the skin came off his hands, 
and one month expired before his recovery. 

In 1758 General Abercrombie commanded 4b^ 
attack on Ticonderoga, garrisoned by 5000 men. 
His force consisted of 16000 regulars and provin- 
cials, weH supplied with provisions, artillery and 
trarlike stores. Putnam was in the van, and with 
100 men, attended by Lord Howe, filed off and 
met the left flank of the enemy's advance, by 
whose first fire Howe fell, universally beloved and j 
l^egretted. Putnam and his party cut their way  
through the enemy^s ranks, and joined by Captain 
D'Ell and 20 men, with some other small parties, 
Airiously charged their rear, by which 300 wer^ 
lulled and 140 taken prisoners. This victorious 
-party being mistaken for tbe enemy by the left 
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winify !a consequence <^ their being brouglit into 
a state of conllurion by unskilfiil guides, Putnam 
ran through a heavy fire, which had been com* 
«9enced to prevent a nnstake which would olher- 
iribe have had a fotal resuh. By this fire, a sep* 
jeant and several privates were kiUed. 

In consequence of the difficulty of bringing <m 
the heavy artillery, upon the report of the engi- 
neer, an attack on this post was made by mus- 
ketry. The attack was ill-judged, but made most 
spiritedly. Putnam acted as aid in bringing the 
provincials into action, and assisted in keeping 
0r6er in the retreat. The British loss on this oc- 
cadon was 2000 killed and wounded, and 2500 
stand of arms taken by the French. The evening 
after this disaster, the British regained their camp 
at the southward of Lake George. So precipitate 
was their retreat after tliis galling repulse. 

Lying with a canoe and five men one day on 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, near the rapids^ 
contiguous to the site of Fort Miller, Putnam to 
escape capture by the savages, who were attacking 
him by surprise, formed the dangerous design 
of descending the falls, which he executed in safety 
amid a shower of balls, in presence of the aston- , 
isfaed savages, at the sight of which they believed 
turn to be invulnerable. 

Five hundred men under Majors Rogers and 
Putnam were despatched in August, to watch the 
tDotioBB of the enemy near Ttconderoga. The 
nafty separated into two equal divisions at Sou^h 
■ay, and Rogers posted himself on Wood Creek 
twelve mUes distant from Putnam. Tliey were 
afterwards discovered, when they formed a re-un* 
Ion, andtook measures to effect their return to Fort 
Edward. In tibe execution of this plan, they were 
jteilHiscaded by the iamous French partij^an Mos- 
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iang, with 500 men, who had been despatched for ^ 
the purpose, and an action ensued which was I 
•fought with the greatest ferocity. The contest 
was long and dubious — in the action Putnam was 
taken prisoner and tied to a tree. For some time : 
he was exposed to the double fire of the contend- 
ing parties, until at length the brave D'EU and ^ 
Harman succeeded in driving the enemy from the 
tJoubtful field. 

In this retreat, Major Putnam was untied by the 
savage, whose -captive he was, stripped of his cloth- 
ing, loaded with the packs of the wounded, tightly 
^pinioned, 'and compelled to travel in this cru^ 
manner. Having received a cut in his face with a 
tomahack, by the hands of a brutal Frenchman, 
and experienced many other cruelties and hard- 
ships, he, at last, met with some compassion from 
liis Indian master, who, on hi« return, gave him a 
pair of moccsisins, and discovered much resent- 
ment, on account of the inhuman conduct of his 
fellow warriors towards the unfortunate captive. 
lie, however, arrived with the Indians at Ticonde- 
roga where he was placed under a French guard, 
and his savage tormentors were no longer suffered 
to exercise their cruelties towards him. To des- 
criho the studied ignomony, reproach and cru- 
elties, to which he was obliged to submit, during 
his dreadful captivity, would be too shocking to 
^•elate. 

At Ticonderoga, the Major was examined by 
the French Commander-in-chief the Marqult de 
Montcalm, who subsequently fell at Quebec^fci 
its defence against the arms of Britain, contend* 
ing bravely with the gallant Wojfe, whose victory 
was sealed with the blood of the adverse chief* 
tains. The Marquis caused him to be conducted, 
imder the care of a French officer, to Montreal,- 
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imti to be treated with great humanity and in- 
fidgence. Among the prisoners in this city was 
the philanthropic Colonel Peter, Schuyler, who 
having heard of the Major's arrival, sought him 
out, and at the scene of human misery which he 
presented, the Colonel expressed his irritation, 
even beyond the bounds of prudence necessary 
to be observed by a captive, clothed him decently, 
gave him money, and caused him to be treated- 
with the respect due to his rank. 

The capture of Frontenac shortly aAer by. 
General Bradstreet aflbrded a cartel for exchange 
of {M^soners, in which Colonel Schuyler was in- 
eluded. The worth of Putnam had secured the 
ColoneFs friendship^ who, to effect his liberation 
over captives of prior claims, resorted to a justi- 
fiable stratagem in the following manner. The 
Colonel went ta the French Governor, whom he 
addressed with the most seeming indifference,, 
dbus : ^^ Sir — ^there is an old. man here who is a 
provincial msgor, and wishes to be at home ^itk* 
his wife and children. He can do no good here,* 
or any where else : I believe your Excellency 
had better keep some of the young men who h:ivc 
BO wives nor citiidren to care iorj and let the old 
fellow go home with me." It need not be added 
that the artifice fully succeeded. 
. At Colonel Schuyler's, Mrs. Howe, a fair cap- 
tive, who had experienced all the vicissitudes of 
war and the manifold inventions of savage cru-^ 
elty, was introduced to the Major's acquaintance, 
and by his philanthropy shielded under the same 
roof. To enter into a detail of her sufferings is 
foreign to this biography. Her tale of woe would 
harrow up the inmost feelings of humanity. To 
return from captivity. Colonel Schuyler was com- 
pelled,, by. circumstances, to precede the other 
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prisoners included in (he cartel ; he therefiwre^ 
eommittedthis lady^ who had been once the smiling^ 
child of happier day^ to ^e care of the Ms^r 
who becante as it were her guardian angel as vrell 
as that of her five accompanying fatherless cbil-*' 
dreuy and protected her against the ardent pur- 
imit of an impassioned foe, through a trackless 
wilderne!ss, until they arrived on the provincial 
frontiers, when they solaced themselves, in their 
parting regrets, wii tfie ebeeriag prospect of the 
heai*tl£lt embraces of their long lost friends. 

After the capture of Quebec and the comeqiaiea^ 
iseduction of Canada, General Amherst having 
made Urnself master of the posts of Ticonderoga^ 
and Crown Point, appointed Putnam, who haA 
been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel^, 
to superintend the parties detached to procure 
timber and other materials for the purpose oS 
Strengthening the fortifications. 

In 1760, General Amfa^st, in order to terminate 
ilte war in Canada with die least possible efiusioo. 
of blood, destined three separate corps to co-^pa^ 
rftte by different routes tor the reduction of Moor^ 
ireal, the l^t strong lipid Qf the French io tiiaS 
country. General Wolfe's command had devoir*- 
ed on General Murray, who was ordered to asv 
cend the river St. Lawrence ; Colonel HavilaiMt 
with the second corps was directed to penetrate 
by the Isle*au-Noix, while 10,000 men under Aia« 
herst himself were to pass up the Mohawk, tra^ 
verse lake Ontario, and, by descemling the St. 
Lawrence, unite with the other two. To this 
latter corps was Lieutenant-Colonel Putnam at-> 
tacbed, who, on every occasion, which the pro^ 
gress of this body very frequentty prei^ented, be- 
haved with that intrepidity and boldness, which 
were the usUal traits of tns character. An at^ 
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tempt was to be made on Oswegatchie, a post id 
tiieir route, which was obstructed by two armed 
vessels. These he boarded with 1000 men in -50 
batteaux in the most daring manner, himself 
leading his men to the onset, with a picked crew 
and beetle and wedges to wedge their rudders.*— 
The victory ^as bloodless, in consequence of the 
cowardly behaviour of the crew of one of tlie 
armed vessels, who compelled their captain to haul 
down his colours. 

The next object was the reduction of the for- 
tress, which was on an island, defended by a high 
abattis o( black ash, projecting every where over 
the water. A mode of attack was proposed by 
Lieuteliant-Colonel Putnam with an oner on hi^i 
part to carry it into effect ; the general approved 
of Us pl^ and directed him to proceed. Each 
boat was surrounded' with. fascines, musket proof, 
and a board 20 feet long, fixed in the manner o(* 
ahalf draw bridge, which was to be dropped on 
the pointed brush. The escalade was attempted 
in various points at once. The astonished gar- 
nson capitulated without defenccy-and the Colonel 
iras liigfaly honoured by his commander for inge- 
nuity, boldness, and success. In reverse of foi<- 
tune, Colonel Putnam found his former Indian 
master at a small Indian village, called Cochna- 
waga, near Montreal, comfortably situated in u well t 
built stone house, where they cordially greeted 
each other. The Indian treated him with gi*eat 
hospitality and in his present situation, the Co- 
lonel extended his friendly protection. 

In the rupture between Great Britain and Spain 
in January 17G2, a formidable expedition against 
Havanna was committed to the charge of Lord* 
Albermarle. It was composed in part of a bo- 
dy of provincials frorii jfew-Yorli, New-Jerjsey^, 
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aBd Connecticut, under General Lyman, of Com^ 
nectkut ; the conmiand of whose regiment, onte ^ 
thousand strong, raised in that state, devolved 
on Lieutenant-Colonel Putnam. The transports 
arrived off Cuba in safety, but a storm arose^ 
when Colonel Putnam and five hundred mea 
were wrecked on a reef of craggy rocks, aln^ut 
twenty-four miles from Carthagena. By much 
industry and fatigue^ they reached the main, 
where they made a fortified camp and remained 
unmolested; after the storm bad subsided they 
were taken to Havanna, where their presence was* 
of infinite se^rvice in its reduction. The proviar 
cials as well as others sufiered severely by sick-* 
ness and other casualties, so that few returaed to 
their native liomes. 

Notwithstanding the general pea^ce, which took 
place in Europe in 1763, the Ravages still con- 
tinued hostile, and in 1764, General JBradstreet 
was sent to reduce them to quietness. Putnajoi, 
in this expedition, was raised, to the rank of 
Colonel, and was> accompanied by his anjcient 
Indian master and about one hundred Cochu^r 
waga warriors. At Detroit, the intrepid D'£U^ 
the friend of Putnam, was killed in a sally from tliat. 
garrison agsdnst the savages^ who had invested it^ 
before General Bradstreet could arrive to his re*. ^ 
liefl Upon the General reaching this post and J 
raising the siege, the savagei^ made a treaty witk ' 
mm, which ended the war in North America. 

After bearing a commission for ten years, and 
encountering the hardships and vicissitudes of a^ 
military life. Colonel Putnam retired to the plough 
to enjoy the sweets of domestic repose. In civil 
*life, he was universally respected, wa& frequently 
elected to ofiices in his own town, and often 
iumed a member 9f the General Assembly. 
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The maiKMraUe Stamp Act, wbkh r^eifed the 
assent of the Crown, March 2^, 1765, aad was to 
take effect on the November following, laid tlie 
giound work of those .disputes, which eventuated 
ia the recognition of the independence of ibe co«- 
h)Bies as a separate nation. Upon the promulga'*- 
tion of this act, the whole continent from Maine to^ 
CSeorgia was clamorous against the measure as 
an infringement on their ccdonial ri^s. The 
eaogietic measures of the people of Connecticut, 
at the instigation of Colonel Futnam, prevented 
the introduction of the stamped paper into that 
DToviace and produced the resignation of Mr. 
Ingersol, the voyal agent. His conversation with 
Governor Fitch evinced his firmness and deter* 
mination on that occasion; The force of public 
o{Hnion having induced the repeal of that obnox- 
ious measure, Colonel Putnam continued his ag* 
ricultural pursuits, which w^^ interrupted, about 
tfai& time, by the loss of the first joint of his right 
llmaih, bj one casualty, and the fracture of his 
Ifaig^ by another, whicb rendered it about an inch 
shorter than the left, and caused him to limp du* 
dug the remauider of his life. 

In 1770, Colonel Putnam, in. conjunction with 
Seneral Lyman, went to explore the situation on 
the river Mississippi, of a grant of land obtained 
from the crown, fbir the provincial cheers and 
sokliers of Connecticut, who had survived the siege 
of Havanna. They accomplished their ol^ect 
aftor a tedious joumev. General Lyman formed 
an establishment and ^ed there. Colonel Put- 
nam's prospect was blasted by the stormy times 
which succeeded, althou^ he had placed some la- 
bourers on: his location, and left with them-seme^ 
provisions and farming^utensils. 

Although Colonel Putnam eyiways conduct^ 
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Mmself as a loyal subject, as he had abundaiid j 
evinced by his manifold suflerings and hardslup^ y 
in the previous wars, in behalf of the motlter 
country, he was ever ialive to the dignity of human 
Ratureaod'Spurned at the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, when the attempts of 
the erown were agai^n manifested, in the tea«a«^ 
and Boston port bill. The object of these two 
acts was to reduce the colonies to a state of ab- 

. ject vassalage, by providing the junior* brancfaies 
of the British aristocracy with places and sine*- 
cures, to support a rank and dignity not to be 
outdone by the accumulated wealth of his majes^- 
ty's fdebeian subjects, through the medium of a 
flourishing commerce. , *- 

When at Boston, at General Gage's head quar- 
ters, prior to the cominencement of hostilities, lie 
was frequently interrogated by the Commandei> . 
in-chief and other officers, with whom he had ' 
formeriy served, what course he would pursue in 
case of an appeal to arms^ He uniformly repUedi 
that he would malie his country's cause his owiu 

* From the h%h' esteem, in which he was held by 
his countrymen, his opinions were also asked, oji 
one occasion in particular, as to thep:*acticability 
of an army of five thousand British veterans tra^ 
versing the territories of the colonies : his answef 
was promptly ^ven>: " no doubt, if they behaved . 
civilly and paid well for all they wanted;" and 
pausing a moment, he added, ^^ but, if they should 
attenipt it in a hostile manner (though the Amer 
rican men were out of the question) the women, 
•••••••••••••••••••• •••••••••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••«••-••••»«•»•••••••*•••»«« 

* The great objeets of the British government in 
regard to America were developed to Dr. Franklin^ 
by th^ sister of Lord Howe, she having been selected 
usi the secret agent of the Crown to buy off the 
Doctor's opposition . The Doctor may be justly said, 
to have laid the ground work of thfi revolution* , 



with tiieir ladles and bromnsticlfs, would knock 
them all oo tbe head before they got half way 

The battle of Lexiogton on the ever memorable 
I7ib of April 1775, was the commencement of the 
appeal to arms, by which heaven and the phvsical 
powers of the controversialiHs were to decide 
the future destinies of the colonies— whether they 
should submit to an odious state of servility, or 
SQstaki their native <tignity and their natural 
v^hts. The spirit of reristance, anger, and re-^ 
venge, resi^lting from that first spark of war, 
Ipread IH^e contagion throughout the country. 

When Putnam first heard of this event, he waC 
Bke Cinciimalus at his plough. He was, however^ 
unhke the venerabk Koman, in this, that he didt 
not wait the call to conHnand, but unyoked hh 
l^am, Idk hi9 plough in the fields and without eves 
{^hanging bis clothes, repured to the scene of ac<^ 
lion. Here on finding that the British w^^ closefy 
inveited in Boston, he returned to Connecticut 
faised a vegiment under authority of the legis* 
bture of that colony, mth which he soon repaired 
la Caj^idge, where the American head^qssrtf?^ 
had just been established. He was shortly after 
advanced to a Mi^or-General's command, by the 
I^slature of his own state, and had the same 
?ank afterwards conferred upon him in the Con- 
tinental establishment, by Congress ; and here k 
may be observed, that prior to this period, each 
ef the four New-England states had organized 
separate commands under generals, whose only 
concert of action was the enthusiasm inspired in 
favour of a common cause. As soon as Putnam's 
promotion in the continental line became known 
U> the British Commander-in-chief, General Gage, 
he catcsed a proposal to be secretly made to Gexi* 
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eral Putnam^ offering him, in case he womU 
abandon the cause of the colonies^ the same rank, J 
in the British army, and a great pecuniary re- J\ 
ward as the price of his honor. He contemned 
the profered ignominy ; but thought it prudent 
for a while to conceal the proposed insult. 

The British being invested in Boston by land^ 
but not by water, it became necessary to take^ 
off from the islands in Boston bay, all the live* 
stock thereott, so that they might be deprived of 
fresh {MTOvisions. To effect this object, a body of 
three hundred men was de^atched in the month 
•f May who effected their obiect, at the expense of 
the Uves of somemenbetoBgiQg to a British marine 
guard left to protect the cattle. General Putnam, 
with a reinforcement of three hundred men and 
two pieces of artery, arrived during the skirmish, 
and just in time to support the corps, who had been 
first sent over; and although exposed for several 
hours to the enemy's fire, they removed all the 
sheep and cattle without loss, and, at the same 
time, destroyed an armed schooner, which was 
burnt downjo the water's edge, and disabled an 
^loop, which would have experienced tu« 
fate of the other, had it not been towed off by 
the boats belonging to the enemy's shipping. 

At the memorable action of Breed's, improperly 
termed Bunker's hill, General Putnam arrived 
with a reinforcement for General Warren, in time 
to participate in that brilliant affair, wherein. the 
vanquished were really the victors ; although the 
want of ammunition compelled them to give up 
the ground by inches. The enemy pursued the 
retiring troops to Winter hill, where General 
Putnam, who was in the rear protecting the retreat,' 
made a stand and compelled the enemy to retire 
md seek shelter und^r cover of tjieir 9hippio^'*-^ 



Dfiriffg tfie battle, Putnam was seen every where 
aiding the lamented Warren, to inspire the men 
with that self-confidence which is the necessary har- 
binger of victory.. The pen of the Poet* and the 
Painter's pencil* has assisted the historic page in 
-transmitting to the latest posterity the interesting 
scenery, in which the General was so conspicuous 
an actor. 

After this action, which alike depressed the spi- 
rits of the British by their loss of men, as it did 
the provincials for the loss of the Peninsula, Ge- 
neral Gage had strongly fortified himself in Bos- 
Ion and Charlestown, while the Americans pos- 
sessed the surrounding country. General Wash- 
ington having been appointed Commander-in- 
chief by Congress, arrived at Cambridge, the 
American head-quarters, in the beginning of July, 
to assume his command. He divided his forces 
into three grand divisions, -assigning to General 
Ward the command of the right ; to General Lee, 
the left, and to General Putnam the resen^e. The 
latter particularly attracted the notice and appro* 
bation of General Washington by his activity in 
hastening the execution of the requisite defences. 

On the 20th of July, the reasons stated by Con- 
gress for an appeal to arms were read at the head 
of the several divisions of the army. For this 
purpose. General Putnam had paraded his divi- 
sion on Prospect hill, who as soon as the emphatic^ 
sentence which concluded^ that memorable ad*- 
dress was ended, shouted thrice amen in loud 
huzzas. At the signal from the fort, given by the 

• See Barlow's Columbiad, M^Fmgal, and an 
elegant painting of the battle o£ Bunker or Breed's 
hilk by Colonel Trumbull, .formerly Aid-dc-carop to 
General WaBhibgton. ' . 
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dischai^e of a cannon, a new standard jast re- 
ceived from Connecticut, was suddenly displayed^ 
elegantly waving in the wind. On one side, was 
discerned in large letters of gold " An appeal to 
heaven." On the reverse, were the armotial bealv 
ings of Connecticut. This had the effect of in- 
stilling anew that patriotic ardour in his troops^ 
which induced them to resign the comforts of <Jo- 
mestic life for the dreary scenes of a war, the e- 
vents of which not only involved their own fat<Q, 
but that of millions then unborn. This incident 
Is told to shew how well General Putnam was ac- 
quainted with the conflicting passions, which a§^ 
itate the hitman breast. 

The strong situation of the British in Boston 
and the scarcity of ammunition in the American 
camp, prevented the latter from attempting any 
enterprise of moment. In the spring of 1776, 
however, a most menacing position was taken by 
General Washington, which induced General 
Gage to evacuate the place precipitately, on the 
17th of March, leaving behind him a part of the 
royal stores. 

General Washington despatched the greater 
part of his troops to New- York, where he ju^ed 
the enemy would make an attack, and remained 
behind to watch the movements of a part of the ^ 
British fleet, which lingered in Nantasket roads* 
General Lee had been previously despatched to , 
that city with a division of his army to put it in 
a' proper state of defence. The anxiety of tte 
Commander-in-chief to complete the defences 
begun by General Lee, who, after throwing up 
gome works, had followed a fleet to South Caro- 
lina, which had sailed in January, induced Gtene^ 
ral Washington to invest General Putnam with 
tbe command of that important place. This wAs 



f^oxnpamed with plenary instructions to complete 
Ibe plans of General L«ee, deviating cautiously 
therefrom, and only where, by consultation, it 
would be judged expedient from local causes of 
the popular voice. Thes^ instructions are dated 
29th March, 1776, are very feeling, and discover 
tthe implicit confidence reposed in his integi'ity 
^d abilities by the Commander-in-chief. 

Thus clothed with plenary pow^r. General 

I'utoam hastened to New- York, where, upon liis 

arrival, he adopted every necessary and prudent 

h regulation to preserve coacord and good order, 

as. well among the citizens as the soldiery, to miti- 

: gate whose hardships was his constant study. 

Good policy induced him to adopt prompt and 

tiiectual measures to prevent any coriamunication 

between the inhabitants and the hostile fleet, which 

i lay in the waters opposite his command, and thus 

r tut oS the supply of water and fresh provisions, 

I wiiich they had previously been accustomed to 

receive. The soldiers were ordered to retire to 

their barracks and there remaia from the beating 

of the tattoo until that of the reveille during which 

period no person could pass a sentinel without a 

countersign, which could only be obtained from 

the Majors of brigade by those persons, whose 

urgency of business manifested the , necessity of 

Its being communicated to them. Governor's 

' Inland was occupied by 1000 provincials. Red 

Hook by ilearly the same number, while several 

Companies of riflemen Qccupied the Jersey shore. 

The fruitless attempt of two armed boats to 

' procure water at the watering-place being at- 

' tended with the loss of several lives, as well^ as 

their capture, and the impossibility of procuring 

fresh provisions any longer being evident, induced 

tlie commander of the hostile ships to withdra'tt^ 
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his sqaadron. In iine, General Putnam^s niieytKf 
tion to duty was unceasing; and when Geaer^ 
Wasliington arrived at New- York, about the 
Bsiddk of April, and assumed the command 
himself. General Putnam, his officers, and soldiers 
were complimented in general orders. Being 
the only Major-General, who remained with th^ 
main body of the army, he still continued to haye 
the chief direction in forwarding the construc- 
tion of the fortifications, assisted by Brigadier- 
General Spencer and Lord Stirling. ;^ 
General WstsJiington having repaired to Phil- 
adelphia on die 24 St May, remained there till the 
6th June, during which interval the command 
of this important post wa& entrusted to Putnam ; 
and such was -the confidence reposed in him by 
the s?ige, Diijo knew so well how to discriminate 
characters, that he received directions to open all 
letters of a public nature, which were addressed 
to the CommaBder-in-chief, and after perusiiig 
their contents, to govern himself accordingly, and 
to transmit them to Philadelphia* In conformity 
'With orders, he despat<;hed General Lord Stirling 
«o fortify the posts in the Highlands. His pri- 
vate instructions authorised him to afibrd every 
aid to the provincial Congress of New-York, and 
t^ draw a detachment^ when necessary, from the 
ii«oops under General Greene, on Long or Nas- 
sau Island, for the purpose of apprehending ..dis- 
affected persons, of which the latter General was 
to fee duly apprised. The fortifications went on 
with every possible c^l^rity. Good order was 
preserved, and the pul3lic welfare properly at- 
'f ended to^ The British fleet, which had been for 
6ome time at Halifax waiting for reinforcements 
from Europe, began to arrive at New-York about 
th^ l«st of Jam. Fpr its amioyance sub-maiine 
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K Separations had b^en made, assisted by Inhale 
ats, fire rafts, flat-bottomed boat», asid other 
armed vessels, under the direction of Putnaai. As 
a farther mode of destroying the hostile shipping, 
a sub-marine machine, called ^* the American 
Turtle," the invention of David Bushneil of Con^ 
necticutj was brought into operation* • This mar 
chine could be rowed horizontally under water^ 
at any given, depth, and be raised or sunk at 
pleasure. To it was attached a magazine of pow- 
i^er, which was to be fastened under a ship's bot« 
torn, and set in action by disengaging it,^ whea 
necessary. In consequence of Bushnell's inabifity 
and his brother's sickness, the conducting of ihi% 
ajSair was unavoidsibly entrusted to a Connecticut 
sei^ant, who started too late in the night, bttt 
succeeded in getting under Lord Howe's flag ship, 
Ae Eagle, of 64 guns. In perforating the copper, 
propitiously for the enemy, the screw struck against 
some of the rudder irons. This unexpected acr 
cident^ the strength of tide, want of skill, and the 
a^pro$icb of day, induced the seijeant to commit 
1^ magazine ta chance, aJid to make towards the 
cUy with all possible expedition. Putnam was an 
anxious spectator of what was going en, from the 
dawn of morning, and discovering the Turtle near 
fcovjeroipr's Isflaml, sent a whale boat and had it 
brought on shore. In about twenty minutes af- 
terwards the magazine exploded, and threw to a 
great height in the air a vast cobimii resembling 
a water spout. As the strictest secrecy had been 
observed, the astonislied beholders had to search, 
ill the regions, of conjecture,^ for the cause of this, 
.to them inexplicable, phenomenon. Other causes 
prevented a repetition of the experiment. 

Two days before tlie battle of Flatbush, in 
consequence of sictoess, Qctii?ral Greene's cohik 



inarid devolved on General Putnojn. In ttea;^ 
Battle, in which the American advanced corp^ 
were defeated, apd Generals Lord Stirling onA 
Sullivan taken prisoners, Putnam was within the 
lines. After the retreat from Long-Island, the 
American army was divided into three grand 
divisions, of wliich the command of the right wa^ 
given to him. On thel2th of September, a council 
of war was held, when it was determined to ^vacr 
uate New-York^ He conducted its abandon^ 
ment in a most ms^sferly manner, and joined the 
' main army at Harlaem Heights, regardless of th6 
annoyance of the enemy's shipping in the Hudson 
and East rivers, and their occupancy of the main 
W)ad leading to Kings-bridge; After partaking 
in the events, which succeeded, he was despatched 
by General Washington to the west side 6f the 
Hudson, to provide against an irruption, by th^ 
<aiemy , into New- Jersey, and then proceed to PhilT^ 
adelphia, to put that city in a proper state of 
defence. HeV^arrived there in the beginning of 
December, and in general orders of the 14th pjf 
that month, announced the appointment of Co^- 
Ipnel Griffin, as Adjutant-General of the troopft 
under his commands He was informed by the 
Commander-in-chief, who had retreated over th«i 
river Delaware, that it was the intention of the 
British, as soon as the frost was over, to attempt 
to possess themselves of the capital of PennsyK 
vania, and to hasten all necessary measures for 
its defence. 

After the gloom,, which pervaded the Americans 
had been dispelled by the affairs at Trenton an^ 
Princeton, General Washington despatched a» 
order from Pluckemin, dated January 5, 1777^ 
giving General Putnam an account of the turning 
^de, and cfirectiijg him to repair iwrnj^diately witll 
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aH bis troops to Crosswicks, m^order to co-openrte 
^ the attempt to recover possession of New-Jer- 

y, the probability of effecting which, became 
manifest from the pamc-stnick appearance of the 
enemy. 

According to the orders of General Wash- 
ii^on, General Putnam posted himself at Prince^ 
ton, where he remained until Spring, within fifteen 
miles of the enemy, with never morie than a few 
hundred men at a time.^ His security, during this 
period, resulted from his address inr imposing 
on the enemy a belief, that he had under his com- 
niand a large numerical force. An instance will* 
elucidate. In the battle of Princetoa, Captain 
MTherson, of the Bntish l'7th regiment, was 
mounded in the lungs and left among the slain. — 
When Putnam arrived there he found him lan- 
guishing, without surgical aid, or any kind of ac- 
eommodation. He visited the wounded captive,^. 
administered to his coinforts, and solaced him in^ 
^e apparent hour of death. Contrary to. all 
probability, the Captain recovered. While his 
case was dubious, be requested of the General to 
permit a friend in the British army to come and 
assist him to make his will. This involved the 
General in some perplexity, which his presence 
of mind soon removed, by gratifying the wounded, 
inan and turning the affair into a solid advantage. . 
The officer was brought with a flag of truce, after 
night, with which he returned before the dawn of ' 
day, and reported in the British camp, that Put- 
nam's army, at the most moderate computation, 
consisted, at least, of five thousand meiv^ although 
there were not at the time- more than fifty men 
in the town ; nor had he more men than number 
. of miles to guard. He effected this deception by 
aju^cious arrangement of Hgbts ia the windows^ 
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ctf tte college end of the houses ui town, vacant 

well as occupied ; and parading, in various ways,^ 
his few men all night. His ^activity was unceasiog^^ 
ID harassing the enemy, protecting the inhabitants^ 
.and dispersing or capturing the refugees where- 
ever they assembled, in which he was generally 
successful ; particularly in the capture of a re^ 
doubt with sixty prisoners^ with the noted Major 
Stockton at their head, and the capture of sixteen, 
baggage waggons, and spilling some blood, in auL 
attack on a British foraging party at Boundbrook*. 
The British army at New-Brunswick received 
a large reinforcement from New- York about the 
end of February. This induced a belief, that it 
.would advance towards the Delaware. Should 
such a movement be made, the Commander-in- 
chief directed General Putnam to cross that 
river with what force he had, and to facilitate the 
.movements of the rest of the army. The enemy, , 
however,, remained quiet, and Putnam continued 
his station at Princeton until Spring, when he was. 
relieved .and appointed by General Washington 
to a separate command in the Highlands of New- 
Yorki In this vicinity, thece was no enemy ca- 
pable of exciting: alarm. Hisprincipal occupation 
was to afford protection to the inhabitants, by 
preventing the predatory incursions of a band of 
desperadoes, who infested the space of territory 
between the two armies, and were properly a 
component part of neither. The distress, which 
these miscreants brought upon the peaceable a.nd 
unoffending inhabitants by indiscriminate pillage 
was incalculable.. While hewas pursuing measures 
for j>rotecting the people on the one part, and 
chastising these free-booters on the other^ a gan^ 
of tones (natives of the provinces actually engaged 
;m betektf of tbe^ crown] formed a plnn to capturt^ 
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kun by surprise and carry bim within the Brhisbf 
Hnes. Of this design, he was duly advised by 
General Washington as well as, somewhat earlier,, 
by other sources of information. The means he 
adopted to* frustrate this pkn went silently and 
effectually into operation. Among other objects 
of importance. General Putnam sent off from 
FeekskiU, -where he kept his head-quarters, Co- 
lonel Meigs's regiment, which during that seasoa 
fully achieved the objects of its partisan enter- 
prizes. 

Nothing so much displayed the vigour and re* 
soluteness of his character as his conduct and 
eorrespondence relative to the apprehension of a 
spy in his camp at PeekskilL Tryon, the Go- 
vernor of New- J ork under the crown, command- 
ing a coi*ps called the new levies^ composed of a 
motley group of natives disaffected to their coun- 
try's independence, had despatched into tlie 
American camp in disguise one of his lieutenants, 
of the name of Palmer, who was detected in his 
vocation in due season* To prevent the fate of 
a spy, which awaited Palmer, Tryon reclaimed 
Mm as a British officer, and threatened ven- 
geance. Putnam wrote him that although a lieuten- 
ant in his (Tryon's) king's service, he was taken 
in his camp as a spy^ was tried as a 5jpy, and 
assured him that he should be hung as a spy. — 
He added, P. S., Afternoon. He is hanged. 

Shortly after this, two regiments bad been or^ 
dered from Peekskill to Pennsylvania^ Reinforce-^ 
ments arrived at New- York. Putnam's situation, 
became critical ; of which he frequently advised, 
the Commander-in-chief, who could afford him na 
succour. Sir Henry Clinton advanced up the 
Hudson river on the 5th Octpber with three thou* 
sand men* After sioimt faints, that Gen^taUanded 
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his men at Stoney Point, a strong situation on the 
west side of the river, and inarched over tke 
mountains to the attack of Fort Montgomery^ 
which commanded the water-intercourse between 
the northern and southern parts ©f New-York; 
This post was commanded by Governor &. Clin- 
ton, since Vice-President of the United States, to 
whom his country was under high obligations 
for his revolutionary services : he despatched a 
letter to General Putnam apprising him of his 
delicate situation, and requestin.^ succour. The 
express was treacherous — ^the letter miscarried, 
and the pass was taken. Colonel Meigs with five 
hundred men had started to its relief^ by order of 
Colonel Wylligs, the senior officer then iU'Camp^ 
but did not arrive in time to effect the purposes 
intended. 

The capture of Fort Montgomery, the conse- 
quent removal of the chain- and other obstructions^ 
induced a belief that the British General Sir Henry 
Clinton woidd eieet a junction with General Bur- 
goyne, who was to march through the continent 
sweeping all obstructions away from before hiuK. 
His capture at Saratoga by tiie American arsay^ 
proved the vanity of his promises and expecta- 
tions. Sir Henry Clinton having received ac- 
counts of Iris misfortune, returned to New-York by 
•water. He was followed up by the Americans, by 
land, a considerable distance. 

General Putnam continued bis partisan expe- 
ditions against the free-booters, and shortly after 
advanced towards the British lines, and put an end^^ 
for some time, to the deleterious, marauding war-^ 
fare carried on by the enemy, which was effected 
by the conflagration of General Oliver DelancyV 
liause on York Jdand by a Captain Buchanaci;. 
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having established his head-quarters at Ne\^ 
Bochelle, he continued his exertions in promoting^ 
the public welfare, and protecting the ihhabitant» 
in the circle under his immediate command. In 
consequence of the multitudinous falsehoods res* 
pecting American affairs, published by Rivington, 
the king's printer, in his New-York Royal Gazette; 
General Putnam took occasion to address a bundle 
of newspapers to his old friend General Robert-* 
«on, in New«York, an officer between whom and 
himself there existed a reciprocal personal esteem, 
they having formerly served together. The patk-^ 
ct was conveyed to General Robertson by a flag, 
which was going to the British head-quarters, 
and contained a request, that, after General Ro* 
bertson had perused the American papers sent 
him, he woufd give them to Rivington, in ordef 
that he might ptiblish some truths 

Toward the end of this year, Gener^il Putnam 
left the lines and went to the Highlands, at th^ 
request of General Washington, to fix and deter*- 
mine on a site, on .which s^nother fortification might 
be built sufficient to command the navigation of 
the Hudson, which had been thrown open by the 
capture of Fort Montgomery ; and it is paying 
him no more than a just compliment to say that 
the United States are indebted to his judgment 
for one of the strongest military positions in the 
i^orld, and of the highest importance to the 
country. This station, in a proper state of re^ 
pair, is impregnable, and completely commands 
the water communication between the eastern and 
fouthern parts of New-York. The works werfe 
began in January 1778, under the direction of 
Colonel La Radiere, the engineer, who laid them 
out, and were in a considerable state of forward* 
ness by the openiii^ of the ensiung campaign 
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notwithstanding the extended views of the pfo- 
^^tor, the inclemency of the season, and ; the 
poverty of the continental treasury. The pah 
triotic exertions of Governor Clinton,, were suf- 
ficient*to overcome every impediment. 

General Putnam was relieved from duty, durlni^ 
the sitting of a court of inquiry, . appointed in 
consequeifce of a resolve of Congress directing 
an enquiry into the causes of the military disas-r 
ters, the loss of Fort Montgomery, &c. which the 
Americans had sustained. The court which, on 
this occasion, was composed of Major-Generd 
M'Dougall, Brigadier-General Huntington, and 
Colonel Wigglesworth, reported^ that the loss of 
Fort Montgomery had been occasioned by a want 
l>f troops, and no fault of the commanding officers 
entrusted with its defence. The report was ap 
proved of by Congress, and General Putnam 
took command of the right wing of the army, 
under the Commander-in-chief. This army was 
composed of three sections, which, the antecedent 
year had acted independent of each other, and 
after the biattle of Monmouth, had been united^ 
wla^a it consisted of sixty regular regiments of 
foot divided iftto fifteen brigades, four battalions 
of artillery, four r^gim^its of cavalry, and several 
bodies of state troops,. The British having kept 
dose within their lines on York or Manhattan 
Islan<j, towards the, end of the autumn, tibe Ame> 
rica^ns brqke up their encampment, first went t^ 
Fredericksburg, and thence retired into winter 
quarters. Dqrii^ this winter, Putnam was sta- 
tioned at Reading, in Connecticut, with tbe New 
Hampshire brigade, two brigades from? Connec- 
ticut, Hazen's corps of infaujtry, and Sheldon's 
Cavalry, for the purpose of protecting the coun.- 
try adjacent to the Sound and to support W^sJ 
PoiAt, in the result of an attack* 
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iHcre a scene of difficulty ensued, wbicii called 
S^-th all the energies of our hero's mind into 
action. 

The two Connecticut brigades had contempla- 
ted a state of inactivity in their winter quarters^ 
but finding the adversity, which gloomed over 
and around them, they evinced an intention to 

t proceed to Hartford during the sitting of the 
egislature of Connecticut, and there demand at 
the point of the bayonet a redress of grievance*. 
When General Putnam received the intelligence 
#f this design, and that the second brigade had 
jp^aded, to carry it into execution, he mounted 
nis horse, and immediately proceeded to their eu'* 
<!^mpment, where he found them under arms. By 
a well-timed pati*iotic address, he succeeded in 
quelling this mutiny with no other conse\juence« 
than the death of the principal, who, in his at- 
tempt to escape, was shot by a sentinel on duty^ 
and it was somewhat remarkable, that this very 
man was an active agent in the revolt. 

In visiting an otit-post at Horseneck, in the 
midst of winter, he narrowly escaped capture by 
Tryon, the royal governor of New-Yorii, who was 
advancing against that post with fifteen hundred 
men.* His defences were two iron field pieces and 
a picket of only 150 men. The successive dis- 
' charges of his pieces, planted on high ground for 
a short time, retarded the progress of the foe 
*^ntil his cavalry, supported by his infantry, pre- 
pared to charge, when Putnam directed his pick- 
et to provide for its own safety in a contigu- 
ous swamp, and made good his own retreat by 
plunging down a neighbouring precipice in full 
trot, when his pursuers, within sword's length of 
hira, stopped short, fearful of following him anjr 
farther. Having reached Stamford unmolested, 



he collected some nulitia, and by this accesi^ou 
of strength, returned with his picket and pursued 
Croyemor Tryon in liis turn. 

On this occasion, Tryon shortly afterwards 
{n*esented him with a new suit of clothes^ in ad- 
miration of bis intrepid boldness. 

' During the canipaign of 1779, which terminated 
Gen. Putnam's military labours, he commanded 
the Maryland line, with which he was stationed 
two miles below West Point, at Butter-millt falls ; 
and here he directed the principal part of bis 
attention to strengthening the works of that im- 
portant fortresss. in December, when the Amer- 
ican army went into winter-quarters, at Morris- 
town, New-Jersey, he departed for Connecticut^ 
on a visit to his family for a few weeks. Be- 
tween Pomfret and Hartford, he had a paralytic 
attack and was borne to the dwellittg of Colonel 
Wadsworth. 

This attack, lie wished to consider as a matter 
of no serious importance, but it proved otherwise, 
and for some time cast a gloom on his mind. He 
was reluctantly compelled to retire from active 
service ; yiet such was the opinion) which Congres* 
entertained of his merit he was continued on the 
pay list until the close of the war. General Put- 
nam, from this period, resided on that estate^ 
which he had obtained by active industry in early 
life, 4intil the year 1790, when death closed his 
earthly career. He was considered as one of the 
most efficient of the American military command^ 
ers, possessing a sound judgment and clear un- 
derstanding ; and that intrepid boldness of char- 
acter wliich marked liis passage through life 
was the cause of so much military enterprizes of 
k partizan nature, being committed to his charge. 
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CAPTAIN 

l^ICHOLAS BIDBLE. 

Mr« W1LI4IAM BiDOLE, the Grandfather of Cap« 
lain BidiUe, was one of the first settlers and pro- 
prietors of New*Jersey. He Wks « gentleman of* 
la.rge fortune, wliich wa& inherited by bis son 
William, who settled in Phi)ade]plu{a^ and married 
sua amiable lady, the dau^ter of Nicholas Scully 
Esq. who was for many years surveyor-gener-al of 
the proprietary government of Pennsylvania. — 
.The fortune derived from his father was much re- 
<lpced by losses in commerce, in which he was 
-engaged, and l^ other casualties. The 10th day 
•of September, I7S1), gave birth to their sixth son, 
J>fi^holas^ the subject of the present memoir. — 
Having received a good English education, his 
predeliction for a maritime life, induced him to 
.take a voyage to Quebec, at the age of fourteen. 
The following year, 1765, he sailed on a voyage 
ibr Jamaica and the bay of Hondiu*as. On his 
return, the vessel was cast away on the 2d of 
January, 1766, on a shoal called the Northern 
Triangle. After suiTering, with constancy and 
firmness, many hardships, in common with the 
•crew, be succeeded in returning to Philadelphia ; 
but not till after he had resided two months with 
three of his companions, on a small uninhabited 
island, which fell to them by lot, the boat saved 
from the wi^eck being too small to take away the 
whole number of unfortunates. He afterwards 
. made a series of European voyages, and became a 
. tborougti-bred seaman in all its branched. ^ 

The dispute between England and Spain about 
the Falkland Islands^ in 1770, portended a rupture 

7 
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between these powers, in consequence of whicli M 
repaired to London, with highly respectable re-| 
•commendations, and entered as a midshipman is 1 
a vessel of war commanded by Captain Sterling, 
the brother-in-law of Thomas Welling, a merchant 
of very high- standing in Piiiladelphia. This dis- 
.pute having been amicably adjusted, the inactii^ 
of peace rendered him restless, as his charactei: 
was cast in a bolder and more active mould. 

In the year 1773, a noith-west passage towards 
the North Pole, to eflect, if practicable, an entrance 
into the Pacific Oceaa was resolved upon, at the in- 
stance of the British Royal Society, for which ex- ! 
pedition, two ships, the Racehorse and Carcase, 
"Were fitted out and the command giveh to Captain 
Phipps, since Lord Mulgrave. Biddle applied for 
leave to Captain Sterling to go on this adventurous 
undertaking, wluch was refused ; but he was sooth- 
ed with a promise of preferment. Being, however, 
determined on his purpose he laid aside his uniform, 
and secretly entered on board the Carcase as an 
able seaman before the mast. Finding a seaman 
on board, who knew him as a midshipman, he 
communicated to him his views and requested the 
man to keep it a secret, which the honest tar faith- 
fully did, and discovered towards him a great at- 
tachment. Horatio (afterwards Lord) Nelson 
obtained permission and entered on board the 
' same vessel on that occasion, and the two were 
appointed 'cockswains, during the voyage. They 
proceeded as lar as 85 degrees N. within 1150 
miles of the North Pole, and were five days en- 
circled with almost immoveable mpuntainous isl- 
ands of ice. Biddle kept a journal of this voyage, 
which was lost with him in the cruize which ter- 
minated his earthly career. 

Oh the appearance of the struggle between 
Britain and her colonies, Mr. Biddle returned, 



i» Philadelphia^ wbea Coagress comaiitt^d to 

his charge the command of the Gatnden galley, 

.designed) with others, for the defence of the river 

Delaware* The want of action in this situation 

induced Mm to relinquish it and engage in the^ 

expedition against New Providence, under Com^ 

modore Hopkins. For tliis purpose, he wau 

appointed to the command of the brig of war, 

Andrew Doria, of fourteen guns and one hundred 

and thirty men. Here I}e became acquainted with 

the famous John Paul Jones, who had been a^ 

pointed to a lieutenancy and was engaged in ttie 

same enterprise. Captain Biddle held liin) in' 

kigh estimation, and intrxiduced him into the 

circles, in winch he moved', aF an olBker of much 

merit. 

Just before leaving the Capes of Delaware, an 
incident occurred, which strongly indicates flie 
boldness of his character. Two deserters from 
Ms vessel were sure^d and thrown into Lewistown^ 
prison, in the state of Delaware. Two men and* 
an officer were despatched on shore for them.— 
The prisoners barricaded their doors and threat- 
ened the officer and men with instant death,. i& 
they attempted to molest them* Intimidated by 
such threats, they returned to the vessel without 
tliem. Upon advice of this, captain Biddle went on. 
shore and caused the door to be forced open. He 
then entered with* his pistol cocked, and threatened 
Green, the most daring of the two, wifrh instant 
death, if he missed, as the man was preparing to 
fire* The resolute conduct of the Captain intim- 
idated them, and with the assistance of some 
militia, they were secured and sent on board the 
vessel, from which they had deserted. Among 
the crews of the squadron, who were in general, 
Qftlives of the New England states, the small-pox 
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broke out shortly aAer they had left the Capes mi 
Delaware. On this occasion, the crew of the 
Andrew Doria, who- were chiefly PhiladelphianSy 
were proof against the contagion. He, therefore,. 
(*aused her to be crowded with the sick from the 
other vessels of the squadron, gave his own cot to 
a midshipman,^ who died of the malady, and in his 
discharge of the duties of humanity on so trying an 
occasion cheerfully submitted to the privation 
of every comfort for himself, except the consolation 
of doing good ta the afflicted. Whea the expe- 
dition arrived before New Providence, the point 
of destination, it siurendered without resistance* 
In consequence of the crowded situation of the 
crew of the Andrew Doria, from the cause Just men- 
tioned, sickness raged among them so much, that 
there were not enough of men in health to work 
the vessel or man the boats. Every attention was 
paid them 5 but they remained sickly until the An-» 
drew Doria arrived at New (london in Connec- 
ticut, where the vessel was refitted, and captain 
Biddle ordered to go and cruise off the banks of 
Newfoundland, to intercept some store ships and 
transports, belonging to the enemy, which were 
bound for Boston. In tliis service, he succeeded 
in capturing two ships from Scotland,* bound fov 
Boston, with four hundred Scotch Highlanders on 
board, before he arrived at the banks. At this 
period, his crew did not amount to one hundred 
men. AU the Scotch officers were put on board 
of one of the prizes, the command of wliich was 
given to Lieutenant Josiah, one of his officers, 
whom he highly esteemed, with orders to make 
the first port. Unluckily, the prize, in ten days 
thereafter, was re-captured by the frigate Cerberus, 
on board of which Lieutenant Josiah was removed 
wad ordered to do duty, and otherwise very badly 
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treated, under the specious pretext, that he was an . 
Englishman. In consequence of this conduct to- 
^wards a prisoner of war. Captain Biddle wrote a 
letter to the British Admiral commanding at New- 
York, informing him of the circumstance, and 
direatening that he would treat a son of Liord 
Cranstoun, who was his prisoner, in the same 
manner as Lieutenant Josian was treated. Captain 
Biddle also wrote to the marine committee on the 
subject. The committee laid his letter before 
Congress, who passed a resolve directing General 
Washington to propose Lieutenant Josiah's ex- 
change for a British naval officer of his rank, and^ 
at the same time to remonstrate to Lord Howe 
agsunst the crud usage, which he had received. — 
After ten month's captivity, the lieutenant's ex- 
change was effected. On his return to the Del- 
aware, Captain Biddle had only five of his orig- 
inal crew, the rest having been distributed among 
the vessels, which he had captured, out of the 
crews o( which he recruited his ; and to^ guard 
against any misfortune arising from mutiny, he 
never left the deck of his vessel for several days 
before he got into port. . 

The latter end of 1:776, the command of the 
Randolph^ a new frigate of thirty-two guns, was^ 
given to Captain Biddle. To complete his crew, 
he was compelled to recieive on board several: 
British prisoners of war^ who wished to enter. 

This frigate put tOc sea from Philadelphia ki.* 
February, 1777. Upon examining her masts, the - 
lower ones proved unsound, and alt of them were 
parried away by the board, in a heavy gale of' 
wind. Captain Biddle bore away for Charieston, 
where he intended to refit. But before his ar- 
rival at that port, the British sailors, who had! 
entered at Philadelphia, with some malKrouterits, 
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formed the design of raising on the officer sati 
taking the ship. Having made, as they thought, 
the necessary arrangements, they gave three 
cheers on the gun-deck ; but were overcome by 
the determined resolution of the Captain and hi& 
officers. The ringleaders of the mutiny were 
seised and punished and the remainder quietly suIh 
mttted. He refitted as speedy as possible and piit 
again to sea. Three days after he lefl Charles- 
ton bar, he f^ in with four sail of Jamaicamen 
bound to London^ The commander of one of 
them called the True Briton mounting twenty 
guns, who had boasted to l\h passengers his wish 
of filing in with the Randolph, made all sail to. 
get away from her, npw that his wish was accom- 
pti$hed. Finding his escape impossible, he hove 
to and Itqi^t up a steady nre upon the Randolph, 
which bore down upon him and was preparing a. 
broadside, when be struck bis flag. Captain Bid^ 
die captured the other three and returned ta 
Charleston in one week after he h^d sailed fron:^ 
that port. The prizes were very rich. 

The successful termination of sa short a cruise 
inspirited the government of South Carolina to fi| 
out a squadron to sail under Captain Biddle's 
command. The Carysfort frigate, Perseus, of 
twenty-four guns, Hinchinbrook of sixteen guns, and 
a privateer had been for «ome time off Charles- 
ton bar annoying its trade. This British force. 
wa$ to attract the first attention. The ship Gen- 
exal Moultrie of eighteen guns. Captain Sullivan, 
brigs Fair American of fourteen guns, Captaiq 
Morgan, Polly of si^t^n guns, Captain Anthony, 
and Notre Dame of 16 guns, Captain Hall, were^ 
in a short time, fitted for sea. A corps of 50 men 
Dr^m the^ fir$t re^ment of South Carolina contiaeik^ • 
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tal infttntry* was ordered to act as marines oa , 
board the Randolpb frigate. Her mainmast hav- 
ing been struck and shattered by lightningy.a new: 
ene was got in, and a conductor was fixed, to oby* 
viate a similar misfortune. As soon as this waa. 
effected, the squadron went into Rebellion roads^ 
where they were, some time, detained by adverse 
winds and shoal water-on the bar, whichprevented 
tiie Randolph from getting over it. ^hese ob-^ 
stacles being surmounted, ^e fleet put to sea, and 
steered an easterly course, in. hopes of overhauling, 
the British squadron already mentianed. The* 
following day our commander re-took a ship be^ 
longing to the Eastern states, which had bee^^dis-^ 
masted. She had no cargo oa board. The crew,, 
six guns of small calibve, and some small stores, 
were consequently taken out and. the vessel burntiu 
The-British vesseb having left the coast, the Amer^ 
ican: squadron directed their course to the West 
Indies, and cruised, for some days, in the latitude 
of BarbadoeSj. where Captain Biddle boarded sev- 
eral Dutch and French vessels. He also took an 
English sehooner, bound from New-York to Gren? 
ada. The Captain of the schooner mistook the 
Randolph for an English frigate, nor did be dis-* 
cover his error until after her capture. 

For some days prior to the 7th. of March, 1778^ 
Capt^n Biddle expected aiv attack and was con« 
seqwently on the alert Captain Blake who com^ 

*^ The inconvenience arising from the stute estab* 
lishmentSi in several ways, at, the commencement of 
the war, imluced the troops of South Carolina to be 
put on the same footing as the continentals, the 
pfiiQers of the state troops enjoying their rank aa 
jutiiqr others to those of their ^rade in the contiaei^aiiL 
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manded a detachment of the second regiment of 
South Carolina troops, acting as marines on board 
the General Moultrie, two days before she engaged 
with the Yarmouth, relates, that, at dinner, Captain 
Biddle observed " we have been cruising here, for 
&ome timej and have spoken a number of vessels . 
who, no doubt, will give information of us, and I 
should not be surprised if my old ship should be 
out after us. As to any thing, that carries her guns 
on one deck I think myself a match for her." A 
signal was made from the Randolph, about three 
o'clock in the aftemoon^of the 7th of March, for 
a sail to the windward, which, as i^e neared before 
the wind, appeared as a large sloop with a squai*e-sail 
set, although when first distinctly seen she was sup- 
posed to be a ship. This was about four. In con- 
seqvience of the signal, the squadron hauled upour 
a wind in order to speak to the Randolph. Near 
seven, the Randolpfay at windward, hove to ;*the 
General Moultrie, rather leeward, about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards astern, hove to likewise^ 
The enemy fired a shot a little ahead of the Moul- 
trie and hailed her about eight in the evening.^ 
The reply froia the Moultrie was, "the Polly of 
New-York." The other hauled his wind and then 
hailed the Randolph. She was only at that time 
first discovered to be a two decker. After several 
questions and replies, as the English ship was get- 
ting on the weather quarter of the American frigitte 
and ranging along, Lieutenant Barnes of the latter 
vessel, hallooed " this is the Randolph," upon which 
the American stripes were immediately hoisted 
and a broadside poured into the British ship. The 
action shortly after waxed warm and Captain 
Biddle fell, wounded in (he thigh. Some degi^e 
of confusion resulted from this accident, as a report 
iras spread through the ship that he waskiUed^-^ 
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He soon restored order by calling for a chair and 
causing himself to be brought jfbrward on the quar-«> 
ter deck, where he sat encouraging his crew. As 
the enemy's stem cleared the Randolph, the Com* 
mander of the General Moultrie, Captain Sullivan^ 
Greeted a broadside to be poured into him. The 
enemy having shot ahead, brought her between 
the hostile ship& and the General Mouhrie, whose 
last broadside was supposed to have been partially 
received by the Randolph, from that circumstance. 
Her fire was well directed — her broadsides three ta 
the enemy's one, and during the engagement she 
appeared in one continual blaze. About 20 min- 
utes after the action commenced, when the surgeon, 
was busily engaged on the quarter-deck,, the Ran- 
dolph blew up. The cause of this disaster was 
never ascertained. Only four men, out of 315, 
survived. After four dayii tossing on a piece of the 
wreck on the ocean, they were taken up. So close 
were these two ships engaged, that the crew of the 
Fair American believed it to have been the enemy '^ 
ship that was blown up« The Captain of her was so. 
convinced of it, that he stood for the enemy's ves- 
sel with his trumpet in hand to hail her, in order 
to ask after captain Biddle, when he discovered 
his error, and the other vessels escaped in conse- 
quence of the disabled condition of the enemy, 
which proved to be the British line of battle ship, 
* Yarmouth, of sixty-four guns. 

Prior to this cruise, captain Biddle had made a 
matrimonial engageipent with a young lady of 
Charleston, who had won his affections. In his 
person, he was remarkably handsome, about five 
feet nine inches in height, active and very strong. 
. He was of a mild temper and modest suavity of 
manners. His courage was undoubted and some*i 
tinges bordered on rashpess. He rendered hiuR-* 
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aelf agreeable to all with whom he bad the fiett^ 
sure to associate. Thus prematurely fell, iii the 
spring of life, a young man in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age, of whom his country entertained 
the highest regard and anticipations of his future 
achievements. While his persoiial worth has called 
forth the tear of friendship, his memory has been 
^^mbahxied, as it were, with the poet's peit 
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FKANCIS MARION. 

The expanded soul of Henry IV,, of France: 
diisdained the narrow views of the Roman clergy* 
Although bred in the tenets of the church of 
Rome, he was an enemy to bigotry, and super- 
fjtition, and (or this liberaHty. of sentiment the 
arm of the assassin Ravillac deprived France, in 
a phrenzy of maddened zeal, of one of her best 
soverei^s. When at Nantz, a city of his king^. 
dom on the coast of Biscay, he issued an edicts 
tolerating the exercise of Sie protestant religion 
by his subjects, which has since been known iq 
iistory by the name of " the edict of Nantz." — • 
The bigotted zeal of Louis XIV. induced its 
repeal^ whereby the solid interests of France were 
sacrificed on the threshold of persecution. The 
protestants, called Hugonots,<^omposed chiefly th<? 
enterprising manufacturers and generally the mid* 
dling classes of society in France, and this inju* 
dicious act of the Chcmd Monarque (Loqis XIV, 
was so called by his courtiers) deprived his king- 
dom of its enterprise and industry. To this per- 
lecuUon, wa* £Q^aad indebted for her sub$^qu«at 
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^eotnmeft^ial grandeur. Other states^lso benefitted 
hy it, while France alone was the sufferer. The 
Grandfather of General Marion was ^^orn in the 
vicinity of the town of Rochelle, where he pos- 
sessed a small property. Being suspected oi at* 
tachment to the religious tenets of the HugonotSi 
he was narrowly watched, insomuch that to avoid 
further trouble, he sold his property, and with a 
Miss D'Alebrey, whom he married, went to the 
Isle of Rhee, and took passage in a ship bound to 
Carolina, with many more respectable HugonotSi 
5irho fled to escape the approaching difficulty. 
On his arrival in Carolina, he bought a planta- 
I tion on Goose Credt near Charleston, where he and 
I his wife spent the remainder of their davs, and 
wereinterred on their own plantation. Of his son^ 
the father of the following sketch, no historic 
itccount has been given. 

Francis Marion, the Grandson of the Hugbnot 
emigrant, was born on the family estate on Goose 
Oreek in 1732. In his infancy, he was of a ver3r 
delicate constitution, and in hopes of amending his 
health, at an early age, took a trip to the West 
Indies. In this expedition, the vessel was struck 
by a large fish and foundered. The crew took to 
the long boat, without provisions. After being 
some time at sea in this forlorn state, the captain 
and mate, in a state of madness, jumped into the 
ocean and w^e drowned. A vessel hove in sights 
the captain of which took those, who remained in 
the boat aboard his own vessel, and administered 
to thek> sufferings and Marion thus providentially 
escaped a watery grave. After this, he retired to 
his native spot, where he remained a cultivator of 
the soil, with a renovated constitution. 

Upon the report of some ravages committed o^ 
tli^ frontier settlements by the Cherokee Indian^^ 
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Se offered his services as a volunteer to Mr. Lit-^ 
tleton, who was then the Governor of the province, 
and they sv ere accepted ; but the Indians, not 
inclining to contend with superior* power, s^nt a 
deputation to the Governor, with whom they cod^ 
eluded a treaty, and the impending cloud was 
dissipated for the present. The troops were con- 
sequently dismissed, and Marion returned to his 
agricultural employment. 

In less than two years, he again resigned the 
sweets of domestic enjo3ni9ent for the boisterous 
scenes of war. The Cherokees commenced fresh 
depredations and murder on the frontier inhabi- 
tants, and a body of provincial troops was rsdsed 
to enter into their country and inflict that chas* 
tisement, which their wanton barbarities so richly 
merited. This was in the year 1761. The expe- 
dition was placed under the command of a Colonel 
Grant, and Marion received from the Governor of 
the province, a lieutenant's commission in Captain 
(since General) Moultrie's company. Terror was 
spread throughout the Indian country. The army 
carried fire and devastation in its train, wherever 
it went, insomuch that the name " Grant" became 
a by-word among the Indians, signifying i/c- 
HrucHon^ for a long period thereafter. In this ex- 
cursion, a dangerous defile was to be passed through 
the enemy's country, and previous to the passage, 
a forlorn hope of thirty chosen men, under tbe 
command of Marion was sent to explore it. — 
Scarcely had his corps entered this pass, supported 
1>y the whole army, than the enemy, concealed 
behind the rocks and trees, opened a deadly fire 
' upon it, when twenty-one were killed on the spot. 
A retreat was instantly made with the remainder^ 
The savages pursued, and their safety was only 
secured by their contiguity to the van of the army* 
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^'ko, in the openground, prepared for tbe expected! 

iconflict. The whole troops, formed into small 

bodies, advanced upon the enemy in the defile, 

with their van composed of riflemeni The battle 

^lasted two hdurs. The vanquished savages fled, 

^-leaving one hundred and three of their men dead. 

' The Cherokee country being laid waste, a peace wad 

concluded, the troops returned, and Marion again 

retired- to his plantation, where he continued the 

peaceful pursuits of private life, until the dawn of 

tiie revolution. 

The battte of Lexington took place in 1775, the 
Hews of which threw the whole colonies into com- 
motion. The report of this engagement was re- 
t^eived at Charleston by a vessel direct from Boston. 
The town was consequently all in a bustle. The 
legislature was specially called, who began to 
make immediate preparations for defensive war- 
fare, in support of the liberties of the country, ^* 
fainst the all-grasping encroachments of the crown, 
t was determined to raise troops, and at an 
election for officers, Marion was chosen to a cap- 
taincy in the second regiment of state troops, com- 
manded by Colonel William Moultrie, an officer 
of great bravery and distinguished merit, and watf 
commissioned by the legislature accordingly on 
the 21st of June. Upon application to the State 
Treasurer for money to proceed on the recruiting 
service, he found there was not a single dollar in 
the public coffers. Trusting to future remunera- 
tion, he, and Captain Horry belonging to the same 
regiment, after twoday^s solicitation, were enabled 
only to borrow one hundred dollars upon their own 
responsibility. They proceeded to Georgetown, 
Black-river, and Pedee and in six weeks succeeded 
in recruiting sixty men. On the 19th of November, 
% order of Colonel Moultrie, Captain M^on ane 
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his company proceeded to Dorcherter, whf ch wn 
a military deposit. He remadned i^ere until Christi 
mas, when he was ordered to'Cbaileston in order 
to assist in fortifying Fort Johmon.. 

Early in the spring of 1776, Colonel Moultrie,: 
with his regimeirt, was ordered to Sulfivan's Is-i 
land to construct albrt. At this time, Marion^ 
had received a Major's commission in his oldl 
regiment. 'This Fort was soon constructed, and I 
mounted thirty-six guns, equally of 18's, 24's and; 
36's, French weight. On the last of May, Sb 
Peter Parker's squadron of nine ships of war and ' 
thirty transports, having on board Sir Heniy i 
Clinton and three thousand men, for the purpose | 
of attacking Charleston, hove in sight. In conse- ' 
quence of adverse winds, calms and neap tides, the 
hostile fleet was unable to pass Charleston baur 
until the 27th of June, and on the 28th made an 
attack on thcf newly constructed fort on Sullivan's 
Island. After a smart contest, the enemy having 
slipped their cables, made good their retreat, and 
it is generally believed, that they would have been 
compelled to surrender, had the fort been amply 
supplied with ammunition. During this contest, 
Marion commanded the left of the fortification. 
For their bravery and spirited conduct on this oc- 
casion, Colonel Moultrie, his officers and men, 
received the thanks of General Lee, who com- 
manded in that section of the Union. When the 
enemy were drawing off, the Bristol ship of war 
was in the rear of the whole squadron. By per- 
mission of Colonel Moultrie, Major Marion fired at 
her the 'last gun discharged in the conflict, and by 
deserters, who came off from her in the night, it was 
said, that the shot raked her, killing two officers, 
who wete refreshing themselves with a glass of 
wine after the toil of destruction, and three seamen 




!^ the. main deck* The garrison also received 
the thanks of the state legislature, through thei^ 
President, John Rutledge ; and the commandia^ 
Oeneral, Lee, Colonel Moultrie^ and the officers 
men, those of Congress thrpugh their President 
n Hancock. In consequence of this gallant 
<|bfence, the fort was named by the legislature 
•* Fort Moultrie." ShoiJtly after this, Moultrie 
was promoted to the rairiL and command of a Bri- 
gadier-General, and Marion- to tha/t of Lieutenant 
Colonel. On the 20th^ of September, the troops 
were hsuraogued at Charleston by Governor Rut- 
ledge, and sworn to support the Declaration of 
Independence,, made by Congress tlie precediBg: 
fourth of July., Inconveniencies- arising from 
conflicting circumstances, the state troops were- 
put on the same footing as the continentaVtroops*. 
the officers retaining their commissions, being de^ 
clared junior to those of the same grade in the 
continental army, of which, in future, they were 
considered a component part. 

In consequence of an expeeted invasion by a 
1»ody of the enemy, under Colonel Fuser, General" 
Moultrie despatched Lieutenant-Colonel Marioa 
with six hundred men, four field pieces, a large, 
quantity of ammunition, stores, entrenching tools 
and provisions, in four vessels, to follow the 
American General Howe to Savannah. This 
force sailed from Charleston, February 28, and 
before its arrival at its destination, the enemy had 
retreated. Laeutenant-Colonel Marion returned 
to Charleston, and formed one of the council of war 
which sat in that city on the 13th December, 1777, 
of which General Moultrie was President, to de- 
cide on the expediency of permitting a detach-^ 
ment of the state continentals to accompany th« 
expedition fitted out by the state, under Captain^ 
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Biddle, commanding the United States' Frigate^ 
Randolph. 

Marion retained the command of Fort Moultrie,^ 
until by a leap from a balcony, in the second 
story of a house in Charleston) to escape from a 
(^onvivial feast, wherein he was hard massed with 
bumpers, he fractured his ancle. This accident 
happened a short time previous to the siege of 
that city, and as it induced him to resign, was the 
means by which he escaped capture. Upon his 
leaving the garrison, he retired into North Caro- 
lina, where, after remaining for some time, without 
any military employment, he joined the army of 
General Gates, which had come to the relief of the 
Southern states. Baron de Kalb had the com- 
mand of the Southern artny until superseded by 
Gates, and appointed Marion a volunteer aid, a 
few days before the battle of Cambden, in which 
De Kalb lost his life. To assist in expelling the 
British from the state of South Carolina, a body 
of volunteers to the amount of two hundred had 
assembled and chose their officers, who, however, 
had not seen service, in consequence of which they 
applied to Governor Rutledge for an experienced 
officer to command them. At the instance of the 
Governor, General Gates despatched Lieutenant 
Colonel Marion with ten men, previous to the 
battle, to take command of that corps, with orders 
to stop on the Santee river, and to destroy the 
craft thereon, so as to prevent the escape of Com- 
wallis, of whose capture Gates was certain. On 
the Santee, he was joined by about twenty more, 
which augmented his force to thirty men. In 
performing the destruction on that river, in con- 
Junction with Major Horry, he received the news 
of the defeat of the American army under General 
<3^tes, the death of De Kalb, and of a design 
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which had beea foraned by a coasid wable number 
of persons hostile to the cause of liberty, for the 
pui^se of ejecting hi^ caplure or destructiom 
This disastrous intelligence, .by no means, dispirit* 
ed him. ' Informed by a titisty negro of the pre*- 
parations making against him, he lefl that quarter 
.and shortly after, with his Spartan band, captured 
a British guard of ninety men at Nelson's Ferry, 
by which he liberated about two hundred Ame- 
ricans, who had been taken on the Ipth August, 
1780, on their way from Cambden to Charleston. 
.None of those, who were thus released, however, 
were willing to join him, as by the defeat at Camb* 
.den they coixsidered the caune, in which they had 
engaged, «as having beocHne hopeless. But this 
success was productive of the most .important con- 
sequenpes^as be was thereby, enabled .to arm his 
men completely, and furnish them, with plenty of 
ammunition, of which they were previously almost 
destjitQte. ..The wide spread devastation of the 
British only, served to rivet the antipathies of the 
colonists against their implacable foe, and to- 
augment, their iJ^rce. For several weeks, the 
troops under Marion amounted to no more than 
seventy, and atone time it was reduced, by various 
causes,, to twenty-rfive^ 

The last mentioned exploit of Marion so much 
irritated the British and their adherents, that they 
raised three companies to be despatched after him. 
and his party,,to escape whicbthey fled into North 
Carolina. The British «ave tq) the pursuit, and 
returned to Georgetown, where was a body of 
tories under a Major Wemys, who had distinguish- 
ed himself by his conflagration, on Black Mingo. 
Near a bridge, over this river, .Wemys encamped, 
mad Iftarion, who had been skirting him as be 
i^tijred, fell upon him by surprise, and completely 

8* * 
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routed the whole corps, two-thirds of whom Drere 
either killed or woilkided. Wemys lost his life m 
the action. Marion, after this, returned to Macar 
maw, in order that his troops might exyoy some 
repose. 

While resting his men at Macamaw, a gentlemaa 
on the Pedee, despatched his son to advise Colonel 
Marion of a military meeting of the tones, which 
was to take place the succeeding evening about 
seventy miles distant from the place where he thea 
was. After he had satisfied himself and ii^en 9^ 
to the authenticity of the infonnatioh, he repaired 
with his corps, amounting only to sixty men, to 
within ten miles of the rendezvous of the royaUsts 
ere tlie morning's dawn. Here they secreted 
themselves in a swamp, until evening, when they' 
started for the place of meeting, and another 
complete surprise was effected. The hostile par- 
ty ned in every direction, after having twenty- 
three men killed^ as many wounded, and thirteen 
taken prisoners* When the attack began, the 
party were engaged either at cards or preparing 
victuals. Eighty-four stand of'arms, one hundred 
well mounted horses, a good deal of ammunition, 
a hearty supper for the assailants, and half a bar- 
rel of peach brandy, were the fruits of this enter- 
prise. 

Five day§ after this, Marion received from the 
executive of South Carolina, by an express from 
Governor Rutledge, the commission of Brigadier 
General. From the Pedee, he removed to thi& 
vicinity of Black river, where he was infotjnedf 
that a Colonel Tynes was preparing with about 
one hundred and fifty men to attack hi oi. Msufion V 
object was to assail him by surprise, and if he 
could effect this, he was confident of victory*. 
As soon, therefore, as be was advised of the inl^4r 
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tid assault, he proceeded the same day fifty miles^ 
and within twenty miles of Colonel Tynes, before 
be haked his men. Just before day break, he 
advanced and found Tynes and his party in the 
sound embrace of sleep. The first notice they 
had of the attack was a discharge of pistols. — 
The rout was complete — ^their Colonel and forty- 
six men were taken prisoners, thirty-three killed,^ 
and about sixty escaped.' They lost one hundred 
horses and aH their baggage, which fell into the 
hands^ of the victors. Marion's force, on this 
occasion, did not exceed ninety men. They were> 
•however, all volunteers. After this, he despatch- 
ed Liieutenant-Colonel Horry and thirty med 
on a reconnoitring party towards Georgetown, 
when he fell in with a detachment of the British . 
and defeated them. 

In the expe<fitiott despatched by General Marion^ 
under Colonel' Horry, some bard fighting took, 
plaee, which ended in the rout of about one hun- 
dred tories, under Colonel Ganey, by a cfomplete 
surprise, and the liberation of four of Marion's 
corps. Unfortunately, however, Lieuteitant Mari- 
on of the continental troops, a nephew of the Gen- 
eral, who was on a visit to his uncle, went a volun- 
teer on the expedition, was taken prisoner, and 
murdered in cold blood, some time %fter his sur- 
render. His supposed murderer was shortly after 
taken, and shot, before it ' came to the General's 
knowledge. He alwa3rs reprobated cruelty and 
endeavoured as n^ch as possible, to soften the 
calamities of war. As soon as he found bis en- 
fhaay in his power, he was uniformly actuated by 
the most tend^ compassion. 

A friend to the Aaieriean .cause of the name df 
Cross, who resided in Marion's vicinity, took sick 
' HsA went to Georgetown for the sake of meeSeAL 
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attendance. A guard was placed oyer his pro* 
perty for protection ; his house however was broke 
open and part of his property taken away, at 
which time he was so extremely unwell, that tu$ 
life was despaired of by his physician. His wJf« 
complained of this outrage. Marion fouad aa 
officer with part of the articles of which Cross 
had been robbed <: but he pertinaciously refused 
to restore them, until he was compelled by abso- 
lute shame. The affair, however, had like to have 
produced a muitiny in his. camp,, and it required 
all the address of which he was master, . to sup- 
press it. But upon the restitution of the progertjc, 
he was, at last,.en«bled to restore tranquillity. 

Subsequent to this affair^ General Marion re- 
ceived a Qag.from the enemy, at Georgetown, on 
the subject of exchange of prisoners. After closr 
ing the negotiation on that subject, as the British 
officer was on -the point of retiring, the General 
.politely invited hjm to dine with him. The in- 
vitation was accepted. But what was. the astoa- 
ishment of his guest, when he found nothing for 
dio^r, except sweet potatoes, roasted in the ash- 
es. Marion. apologised for want of better fare, 
and they i^ade a .meal on what was before then\. 
The conversation, which ensued, on this occasion, 
induced thq, British officer to look very serious on 
his return. with the flag, and he shortly aiGter re- 
sinjged his ccdnmission. 

The next circumstance, which occurred in th^ 
-chain, of, events, was the pursuit of a British de- 
tachment under Major Muckleworth, who were 
proceeding along Bla^k river towards Cambde^t 
On the second day of the pursuit, a^skirmish ei^ 
Svued between Marion's van and the enemy's rear,, 
ip which several were killed and wounded on bo A 
SMtesj.awl i?<We tajtw prisoners. The Generjl. 
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Kttred, for the night, to give his troops repose^* 
ijitendiDg to make a serious attack on the enemy^ 
tke next morning. They, however, struck their 
tents and moved off before day-light. The pur- 
suit was renewed, and the enemy overtaken by 
the van, who commenced firing on them whi^ 
retreating, till the General called off his men, and 
relinquished fighting from motives of humanity to^ 
wards an ofiicer, whose mode of warfare was that 
of a generous foe ; as he always paid for supplies, 
even to the utmost farthing, and whose character 
was never stained by the commission of any uo* 
necessary depredations. 

A Colonel Watson, who commanded a corps 
•f the enemy, commenced a correspondence with> 
Ae General, in which he remonstrated against the 
mode of warfare pursued by him. The Colonel 
received for answer, that he ought to be the last 
man in the world to complain, as he himself had, 
so far, ^as opportunities had permitted him, pursued 
a course ox depredation heretofore unprecedented, 
and the corre5pondene<^ eh>sed. A Lieutenant 
Torquano was shortly After badly wounded by 
one of the General's corps, from a tree. Upon 
hearing of this circumstance. Colonel Watson 
sent another flag, requesting permission for the 
Lieutenant, who bore an excellent character,^ 
to be sent to Charleston, and this request was 
readily granted. He shortly afierwards retired^ 
in the night, taking the road towards the Santee, 
which having come to the General's knowledge 
on the ensuing day, induced him to despatch an 
officer with thirty mounted riflemen and fifty horse 
to harass him as much as possible. While this 
party was in the advance, Marion with his infan- 
try came up with the enemy and commenced a 
inning fight. But th« contest was of sjiort c|u»~ 
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ration, as the British fled with all speedfor George- '^ 
town, leaving about twenty dead and as many 
wounded. The General encamped, for the night, 
near the place of action, and, next morning,, re* 
tir«d to Snow Island, his strong hold, in order U^ . 
give his men some repose. 

Here, however, affairs seemed to assume a 
gloomy aspect. His men began to desert, and 
Colonel Watson advanced against him with re- 
newed strength. Notwithstanding these adverse 
appearances, he harangued his troops and com- 
menced the pursuit of a corps of the enemy,, under 
Colonel Doyle, wlio had made a precipitate re- 
treat, upon hearing of the advance of Lee's le- 
gion, who shortly after joined Marion. This, 
unexpected accession of strength, and the cer- 
tsdnty that General Greene, who had succeeded 
Gates in the command of the Southern army, was 
advancing towards Cambden, revived the droop- 
ing spirits of the people, in that section of thc^ 
Union. 

General Marion despatched Colonel Horrjr 
on another expedition against the enemy. The 
British, however, iix thisr instance, contrived to, 
surprise him ; but he made good his retreat, with 
much eclat. 

As sooQ a^ General Lee, with his legion, and 
a part of the second Maryland brigade, had ef-; 
fected a junction with Marion, the former pro- 

{>osed an attack on Georgetown, in which the 
atter concurred. The result wa^, that George- 
town was taken by surprise, and Colonel Campr 
bell, the commanding officer, made prisoner.-r 
The success was partial, and the Americans re*> 
tired without annoyance. Genera} Grieene's ob- 
ject in ordering tliis junction to take place, was to 
prevent supplies from going t^ the British gai> 
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*lnsoiis at Ninety-six and Augusta. Fort Watson, 
the niost important of a chain of posts erected by 
th^ British, to secure the provisions growing on 
iSie banks of the Congaree and Santee rivers, wjas 
of too much importance, no.t to attempt its reduc- 
tion., ft ^as situate oq a commanding eminence, 

I called Wright's Bluff, and closely invested by 
General Marion with about eighty militia, and by 

'.Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, with his continentals, 
on the 15th of April, 1781. On the 23d of the 
same month, it surrendered by capitulation. The 
garrison consisted of one hundred and fourteen 
men, and was commanded by Lieutenant M'Kay. 
Miisquetry were the only weapons of attack and 
tlefence. Fort Motte next fell into Marion's and 
Lee's possession. Its capture was precipitated by 

: the burning <rfMr^. Motte's house. This lady with- 
out solicitation proposed the dest ruction of her ele- 
gant mahsion for the public good, and presented 
the besiegers with a quiver of African arrows for 
that purpose. This post was situate near the 
fork, on the south side of the Congaree. They 
arrived before it, on the 8th of May, and in four 
days, it surrendered at discretion, in consequent e 
of which Lieutenant MTherson and one hundi t*d 
and sixty-five men wer6 made prisoners. The 
day after the capture of this post, Mrs. Motte pre- 
pared a dinner, and invited indiscriminately for 
her guests both American and Britkh officers, 

i and, at this entertainment, displayed the superior 
qualities of her mind, by regarding the social inter- 
course, which then existed between men, who but 
u few hours before had been using every physical 
and mental energy to launch each other into the 
world of spirits. Her whole conduct bespoke the 
accomplished igaid elegant lady. Not a word es- 
caped her^ either as regarding her past sufferings 
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:and indignities or her multifarious losses of pttll 
perty. While this entertainment was going on, 
some of the over zealous Americans began, uppB 
their own responsibility, to hang some of the 
tories taken in the Fort. To this scene of cru* 
elty, however, Marion immediately put a stop, as 
he ever wished to surpass the British in magnani- 
mity of conduct, as much as he did in the partisan 
warfare. Fort Granby was besieged, on the night 
of the 14th of May, and after the third discbargi^ 
-of artillery from a six pounder, the garrison con- 
sisting of Major MajLwell, commandant, and thr^ 
hundred and fifty-two men, a large majoriw <m 
whom were royal militia, sunrendered. Lord 
Rawdon had advanced fourteen miles on his road 
to the relief of Major Maxwell, butwiaen he learnt 
that the garrison had. become prisoners of war,, 
he immediately retired. 

General Marion, with his brigade of militia, 
advanced against Georgetown. On the first night 
after he had broken ground, the British aban- 
doned their works and retired to Charlestoo. 
As soon as General Greene had forced the Britisli 
to retire from Cambden, he despatched GeneraU 
Sumpter and Marion^ and Lieutenant Colonel 
liCe, with their respective corps, to compel thf 
enemy under Lieutenant-Colonel Cbates to eva- 
cuate Orangeburghj which service was completelj 
effected, and Coates retreated towards Charles- 
ton. But before he could get there, Marion and 
Bumpter overtook them, forced an action, cap- 
tured the baggage of the 1 9th regiment of Britisl 
infantry, and above one hundred horses and jnaoy 
waggons. After Marion' had co^jpleted the sep» 
vice, on which he had been despatched by General 
Greene, he joined that officer shortly before tbei 
1>attl6 of £utaw Springs, where the British were 
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■lilitod. In this actioa^ he hare his part with bis 
PS^iial intrepidity, for whieh he received a vote 
' e£ thaiiks from Conglress. The British, haviog 
■■^fjljrfd into Charleston, a short time after this 
event, coiitented themselves mth partisan excuv* 
sions. While General Marion was att^iding the 
state legislature in February, 1782, of which he 
had been chosen a member, his brigade was 
;5urprified near the Santee river by a party of 
the British, commanded by Lieutenant-CoJonel 
Thompson. Major Benson and some others o{ 
ihe Americans were killed, and the brigade dis- 
persed ; but, in a few days, they again re-as- 
sembled, the British having retired into their 
own Une^, as soofi as the expedition had effected 
its object. General M<irion, lifter the evacuation 
of Charleston, retired to his plantation in St. 
H JoJin's parish, where he was born, and continued 
I a member of the state legislature until th«|.t>ody 
commissioned him to, put Fort Johuso^ kito 
repair, with a salaiy of two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars per annum, which after peace was 
reduced lo five huiidred. Tills was a kind of 
sinecure given him as an indcimiity in part for the 
losses of property he had sustained. After the 
close of the war, he married a Miss Videau, who 
brought him an affluent fortune. Enjoying the 
pleasing r^ections of having eminently assisted, 
in the estabUshment of his ccJtintry's independence, 
in the society of his amiable la^y^ and friends, 
he died in February, 1795, leaving no issue. As 
a patriot and soldier, he deservedly ranked among 
the foremost of those, \yli«^ achieved the i?evoJ[u- 
tion. His warfare was of the partisan kincLiii' 
which no officer in either army was better skifled 
or -more successful. In his person,- General Mar 
rion was thin, of low stature, and of tl^ smallest 
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sise* He was reserved in conversaticm; possessed 
by no means, a prepossessing visage, and was far 
from being captivating in his mannei^. His 119*' 
derstanding was sounds but unaided by books or 
travel. In his diet, he was very abstemious, and 
ever an enemy to the Bacchan^ian board. 

General H. Lee, of the partisan legion of horse, 
informs us in his. memoirs, that the father o£ Geit- 
eral Marion removed from the 'spot, on wbicb his 
father had settled on Cooper river,, to the vicinity 
©f Georgetown, where he resided the remainder 
of his life, that Francis Marion who was the^young- 
est of five sons, was born there, and received only 
a common school education. As his three elder 
brothers became of agey his father gave them por- 
tions ; but embarrassments in his afiairs, deprived 
the two younger from participating a like inheiv 
itance. Hence they were compelled to depend 
upon their own exertions, to carry them through 
the rugged and thorny paths of human existence. 



COMMODOat! 

JOHN BARKY. 

The father of the Commodore, was a respect* 
able farmer in the county of Wexford, Ireland, 
where his son, the subject of this memoir, was 
born in the year 1745. After having received the 
first elements of an English education, to gratify 
his particular inclination ^or the sea, his father 
entered him in the merchant service. When about 
fifteen years of age, lie airived in Pennsylvania and 
^electad it as tlie country of his future residence. 
With the -circumstances, which induced him^ to 
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i^sVe his native 'kmd ^hd to'take u^ his abede 
|ia a foreign country, we are not acquainted. Of 
tiis, 4fe&i?v'ever, we are certain, thail they cannot 
have }>een, in the least, injurious to his charac« 
ter, as we find, that in the capital of the British 
provinces, in the northern section of the western 
hemisphere, he was, for a number of years, in 
the enaplo3anent of many of the most respectable 
merchants, of whose unlimited confidence he ever 
retained the full possession. Among the many 
gentlemen in •whose' service he was, Messrs. Mer- 
edith, Welling and Morris, and Nixon, stand most 
conspicuous. The ship Black Prince, a very 
valuable vessel, belonging to Mr. Nixon, engaged 
10 the London trade, was commanded by him, 
at thecommencemenlof the American revolution; 
but Was shortly after purchased by Congress, and 
; converted into a vessel of war. 

In reviewing the causes, which led to hostili- 
ties between Grreat Britain eind hef colonies, 
Barry was satisfied that justice was on the side of 
the latter. He therefore engaged under the ban- 
ners of freedom and resolved to devote his best 
exertions to the emancipation of the colonies 
from the thraldom of the mother country. 

Confiding in his patriotism. Congress, in Feb- 
raary, 1776, a few months prior to the declar«-^ 
tion of Independence, appointed him comman- 
der of the brig Lexington, of sixteen guns, and Us 
was the first conttnev^al vessel, whicE sailed from 
the port of Philadelphia. His cruises were suc- 
cessful. Congress had caused to be built three 
large frigates, one of which was called the Elf" 
fingkam, to the command of which he was ap- 
pointed immediatelv after that memorable sera, 
which gave to the United States a name among 
the nations of the world. During^tbe fojlowing 
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ftrinter, ian his nkvhl lemployiBretit be^^ame 
i^, in cons^ttenc^ ^f ttoe inclettifency of the wet* 
tber, lue, frotti an aversion to iQactivity^ became * 
a volunteer aid, in that season of peri], to the ib- 
fti^d General Cadwallader. 

The city of Philadelphia and forts on the Del* 
aiwac'e fell into the hands of the British, in tte 
following 3rear, 1777, and Commodore Barry wili 
(Several vessels of war, made good hi« retreat ujl 
the river, as far as Whitehill, wliere, how^ev^i 
thev were afterwards destroyed by the enemy. 

Friorlo the destruction of these vessels, hesoc^ 
cessfully employed those under his command is 
annoying the enemy and cutting ojS* their supplies. 
. After the destruction of the American squads 
i^ii) and soon after the capture of Philadelphia, 
be was appointed to command the Raleigh, ci 
thirty-two guns, which, on a cruise, wa>& run iM 
9hore by a British squadron o& Fox lilaad, in 
Pienobscot bay. 

Subse^foent to the above disasttersy he command- 
ed a vei^sd commisaoned with letters of marque 
f&id 9*^risal, and engaged m the West In<fia tr«de 
£(tt somie time. 

When Congress concluded to tnnhl a 74 gun 
iriiip in New^-flampslnre, he was ordered to com- 
i»«nd her. It was, however, afterwards deters 
mated to make a present of this vessel to his moiii 
ChHfdtian Mi^esty, when that auignst body fgavt 
bfm 4ihe is^mmmd of the Alliance Frigate. 

The »taation of Americaan a&irs beconing itt^ 
Dormant, in a foreign pomt of view, coionel Johfi 
Lanrens, «f South Cso-oHna, son of iienry Ia«» 
reus, then a pmsoner in the tower of Jboodon, w«f 
orderedto SFrance fm a special mission. Coai* 
meidere Barry sailed hi the AUisance from BoKtoa 
fm- I;i'Oriem 121 Pebraary, 1781, haviag the vmisf 
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ier extradnfinary and sohe on board, ^er land- 
m^ the embassador and suite at L'Orient, in the 
early part of the same year, the Alliance sailed on 
a crtiise. 

On Oie 29th of May following, at day-light, 
Goniinod<»-e Barry discovered a ship an d a brig 
on his weather bow, shearing afterwards to wear 
the British flag. He consequently prepared for 
immediate action. The British ship proved to be 
the Atalanta, Capt^n Edwards, Qf )>etween twenty 
and thirty guns, and the hrig Treposa, Captain 
Snuth.^ An action shortly eommenced, and by 
tikree P. M. both vessels struck. Barry wa« 
wounded early in the engagement ; but notwitfa- 
standing his sufferings, in consequence of this 
casualty, he still remained oti deck, and it was 
owing to his intrepidity and presence of mind, 
^kat the Alliance was the victor. 

On December 25, 1781, healed in- the Al- 
liance for France, from Boston, having on board 
tke Marquis de la Fayette and count De Noaiiles, 
who were desirous of going to their native coun^- 
try on business of the highest importance. He 
had scarcely arrived at his destkied port (L'Ori*- 
eiit,) than he sailed in February, 1782, on a cruise^ 
during which he fell in with an enemy's shipof 
equal siae and had a severe engagement. The 
enemy would have been captured, had it not 
been for two consorts, which, however, were kept 
at a distance during the action by a French fifty 
gun ship, which hove in sight. The continental 
«hip Luzerne, of twenty guns, had her guns thrown 
over-hoard before the battle began, in order to 
&ciiitate her escape, as she had a quantity of 
specie on board from Havanna, for the use of 
the United States. Tlie Caf^ain of the British 
frigate, wiio was soon after advanced to be Vict- 
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Adnintl of the red, ^ackftowledged, tksrt lie ii«d 
mevev received a more severe flagettataofi than m 
tliis occasien, although at seeiBed to have had thl 
appearance of a drawn battle. 

During the thne, that General Lord Howe was 
Ae British Commander-ia^cfaief, he attempted io 
alienate the Commodore from the camse which hei 
bad «o ardently espoused, by an offer -of 20,OWl 
guineas, and the command of the best fr^ate iiM 
the British navy; but he rejected the offer wiib| 
scorn. The return of peace, however, in thei 
year 1783, pnt an end ta all such dtshonorabfe; 
propositions and our Commodore returnedl to', 
private life* 

hx the treaty of Paris, 1783, there was an ar- 
ticle prohibiting the United States from fouildiag 
vessek of war, during the term of twelve years. 
At the expiration of this limitation, however, our 
government conceived themselves to be on the eve 
ol^a war with Great Britain, in consequence of the 
celebrated com order of the privy council, cf 
1793, for the avowed purpose of slarvmg France 
snd the subsequent aggressions on American ceoir 
merce. These aj^rehensions gave birth to a law 
jm creating a navy, to the command of which 
Commodore Barry was designed. The treaty <rf 
1795, however, prevented the law from being 
carried into fuU execution^ although Mr. Boory, 
in consequence of that law was retained in senriee. 
. That the United States inere under great oU»- 
gations to France for the aid she lent them, du- 
ring their struggle for liberty and independence 
is a fact, which few will deny, and the extent of 
these obligations was fully expressed in the treaty 
between the two countries in 1776. It was,there- 
ibre, a matter of surprise to many, who have not 
tin this day, called in question the iotegrityV 
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Hfae illustrious man, who then directed the des- 
tinies of our nation, to find that he had issued a 
pFoclamatioh evjoimng a strict neutrality, as if no 
compact between the two governments had ever. 
exMfeedL He was, however, unquestionably airtu- 
ated hy Hk purest motive, aad must have thought 
tbait ibe steps which he bad taken would promote 
the iHterest of Us country. 

hsk 1797, it was deemed proper by the American 
g&wtnmefA from some cause not generally known 
or eKj^cidy avowed, to annul the consular coob^ 
ventioB wkh France, the pretext f<»* which was 
French aggression on American commerce. Du- 
rii^ the maritime disturbance thus created be- 
tweai the two countries, Mr. Barry was actively 
engaged in protecting the commerce of hb' adopt* 
ed ooontry, and was held in the highest estima* 
^1001 by has noatical brethren. IVlieo this dis- 
pute was at last satis&ctorily adjusted, h law was 
jfsmed, during the lai^ y«ar of Mr. Adams' ad- 
ministration, for reducuig the navy, in 'conse- 
^^fuence of which the vessel he commanded wa(s 
jaid up in 'ordtuary, and he once more returned 
. to private fife. 

. Bold, brave, and enterprising, he was, at the 
same time, humane and generous. He was a 
good dtizeu, and greatly esteemed by all, who 
'had the pteasure of his acquaintance. His per- 
.soo was above the ordinary size, graceful and 
commanding, his deportment digm&^, and his 
countenance expressive. 

He died in Philadelphia, on the 30th of Sep- 
: Member, 1803, and a vast concourse of his fel- 
iow-citiBens testified their respect to his memory, 
by attending Ms remains to the sUent grave. 
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CAPTAUr 

JOHN MANLY. 

John Manlt was bom in the stale of Massa^ 
chusetts in the jrear 1733.' After having received 
the first mdiments of education, he embraced a 
maritime life. From the eminent reputation; 
which he had acquired for his professional merit, 
and his attachment to the cause of the colonm 
agsunst the unjust aggressions of the mother 
coimtry, the new government, on the recom-^ 
mendation of the illustrious Washington, com- 
missioned him as a Captain in their navy,, on the 
24th October, 1775. In the schooner Lee^ he 
made many captures, of the greatest importance^ 
and notwithstanding his haxardous situation, he 
did not skulk into port ; but continued to cruise 
within the limits ass^ned liim, during the whole 
winter. One of his captures led to the evacuadon 
of Boston by General Gage. This was a large brig 
which was laden with ordnance and other muni'' 
tions of war, of which the .colonists were nmch in 
want : but from what was taken in this one vessd 
they j^'ere supplied with heavy ordnance, mortars, 
and Ihe working utensils, necessary for offensive 
or defensive operations. In consequence of his 
acknowledged services, he was promoted to com- 
mand the frigate Hancock, of thirty*two guns. 
On a cruise with this vessel, he met a frigate be* 
longing to the enemy, and engaged her. Af- 
ter a short contest, he boarded and succeeded in 
taking her. She proved to be bis Britannic 
Majesty's vessel of war, called ** The Fox." On 
the 8th of July, 1777, he was captured with his 
prize, by the British frigate Rainbow, of forty 
guns, and sent into Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
he endured a rigorous confinement on board of 
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(hat ship, and in Mill prison, until he was exchang- 
ed in the early part of the- autumn of 1782. In 
September of that year, he was entrusted with the 
command of the Hague frigate, with which he 
s&dted for the West Indies. A few days after 
l.leavinig Mal-tinique^ he was descried by a British 
; seventy-four, and to avoid capture he run his. 
ship on a sand bank, in the rear of Guadaloupe* 
The chasing ship was joined by three line of battle, 
ships. These four advanced within point blank 
I ^ot distance, and having springs on their cables^ 
i opened on the Hague a most furious cannonade, 
t which, was supported with the most undaunted 
( firmness, for three days : on the fourth. Manly 
 succeeded in gettii^ has vessel off the bank, iired 
I thirteen guas in token of defiance^ and made his 
I escape 
. Having arrived at Boston, one of his officers 
preferred a variety of charges against him, m 
oonfirequeBce of which he was arrested and under- 
went tlie ordeal of a Court-martial. Of the na« 
tm^of the chafg^;», the public h^ve not been made 
acqwai«t«d ; but the report of the court conveyed 
ia p!Ml a justification of some of the allegations* 
It does not appestf*, that he was ever in command 
after the peace, whi<A now succeeded. A vindi- 
ctttiott o£ his conduct was promised, in the pub^ 
lication of his memoirs. Whether they were pre* 
pared for publication is unknown ; but they never 
amieared. He resided in Boston, ia the pursuits 
^private life, until February 12, 1793, when he 
dumged an earthly f6r an serial existence in the 
Goth year of his age. His remains were attended 
to the jgrave, by a laiige concourse of his fellow 
Cltiseos, who thus testified their regard to his 9ie-> 
I mory for the eminent services which he had ren-- 
dered tlieir country, in the trying hour of peril and 
adversity. 
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ITAJOR-G-ENERAL 

BARON DE KALB. 

It appears no more than justice due to departed 
worth, to number among the worthy heroes of a 
nation, those, who, although of fq^ign birth, have 
offered up their existence, on thc^ altar elf its liber- 
ties. The wilds of that part of the western hem- 
isphere, which fell under British sway, ^although 
sheltered under the coolly protecting wings of 
the crown, became a place of refuge for the 
oppressed, not only of the mother country so 
called, but of those, who drew their birth in other 
natimis of the old world. Hence the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz by the infatuated Lou?^ the 
XIV, while it, in a measure, robbed France of 
the vitals of her then commercial ^andeur, not 
only transplanted its seminal qualities into the 
other nations of Europe, the wisdom of whose 
monarchs permitted them to participate in the 
advantages of such discarded nutrition ; but also 
into the soil of British America where in the pro- 
gress of the Revolution, which gave Freedom 
to a large portion of mankind, proved either 
in a commercial, civil, or military point of view, 
that the plants had not withered by a change of 
SoiL 

Endeavouring to amend the error of that mis* 
guided act of the reign of Louis le Grand, the 
subsequent monarchs of France, by every exer- 
tioii of physical and diplomatic skill, endeavoured 
to destroy the unsought for advants^es, whidi 
the monkish zeal of the cardinal, the prime mi* 
nister of their ancestor, had cast into the lap of 
British industry and perseverance. 

Of the earty life <mF Baron de Kalb, nothii^ of 
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consequence is known in die United States* In 
a social conversation with General (then Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel) Marion, a few days prior to General 
Gates's deieat at Cambden, he informed that 
officer^ that he was then sixty-three years of age ; 
that his jfather and mother were then living, and 
that he was born about three hundred miles from 
Paris. This would give 1717 as the year of his 
birth, and Alsace, on the confines of France and 
Germany near the Rhine, as the place of hift 
nativity. He had been forty-two years in the 
French army, consequently he must have entered 
it at the age of twenty-one. In the war of 1755, 
he was supposed to have been in the Quainter- 
master-General's department in theannyothi. 
most Christian Majesty who was then acting in 
unison with the Imperisdists. Prior to the peace, 
which followed, he confessed that he had travelled 
through the territories of the British colonies in. 
a concealed character. This and some other con- 
curring circumstances have induced the belief, 
that he was despatched by the cabinet of Ver- 
43ailles to ascertain the existing state of things in 
itfaat section of the British empire. Possessed of 
^strong and retentive memory, he committed none 
of his observations to paper, during these pere- 
grinations, but trusted solely to recollection. Hit 
caution in this respect was his presei'vation ; for, 
before the conclusion of the. war, he was arrested 
on suspicion, and had any papers been found 
about him sufficient to confirm this suspicion, the 
fate of detected espionage awaited him ; but hit 
Jbetterttars had the ascendancy, and be was dis- 
missed. He often expressed his astonishment at 
the mad policy pursued by the British cabinet, 
towards the provincials, aSyin his passage through 
the country, he had a full opportunity of witness- 
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ing the firm attachment of the iBhabitaBtftlawaEck 
the parent realm. The policy, therefore, wMch 
tended to sever the bonds which had connected 
lhem,acted like the giiawing of a file; but finaUj 
effected the de&tinies of providence, in defiance oi 
their strong adhesive prepossessions. At the 
peace, which succeeded the conquest of Canada 
and Acadia, he returned to France, in whose ar- 
mies he had been advanced to the rank of General 
of Brig-ade, and undoubtedly gave ample infor- 
mation to his court, respecting the object of his 
perilous mission ; and it is highly probable, t^at 
the intelligence received from him, had great 
weight in deciding the course to be pursued by 
■the French court, on the application of Doctor 
Franklin for assistance, when he appeared in the 
quality of ambassador jfrom the revolted colonies. 
Owing to the favorable disposition of the cabinet 
.of Versailles, the Baron embarked again for Ame- 
rica, where he arrived either in 1777 or 1778. — 
He joined the American army as a volunteer, and 
was shortly after promoted by Congress to the 
rank of Major-General, and despatched with a 
portion of the army from New Jersey to assist 
General Lincoln in the Southern states where he 
was then Commander-in-chief. 

In his progress, he encountered many difficu^ 
ties ; but such was his perseverance and zeal in 
the cause which he had espoused, that he sur- 
mounted them all. After he had effected a juncr 
tion with General Lincoln, he continued to exert 
his best abilities in behalf of the colonies, and 
when, in consequence of the capture of Charles- 
ton, the capital of South Carolina, Lincoln had 
become a prisoner, the command of the whole 
., Southern army devolved upon him. The circum- 
stance of his being a foreigner and but little a4- 



fainted with the English language, his sup* 
Jposed ignorance of the country, and the little 
knowledge he had of the temper of the troops^ 
iHiotkl he now commanded, naturally involved 
Mim in great perplexity, and Congress, therefore, 
deemed it expedient by a resolve, dated June 13, 
to order General Gates to repair to that quarter, 
and assume the command vacated by Lmcoln's 
capture, and temporarily filled by the Baron.' 
Gates upon joining the Southern army, which was' 
0n the 2kth of July, requested the Baron to con- 
tinue the command of his division, and confirmed 
the standing orders, which the Baron had issued^ 
The troops, with whose command he had been 
entrusted, for the relief of General Lincoln, were 
the Maryland and Delaware brigades, amounting 
to above fourteen hundred effective men. With 
these he marched from General Washington's 
head-qiiarters at Morristown, New-Jersey, April 
16th. Having arrived at the head of Elk, he em- 
barked in May, and shortly after landed in Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, from which he proceeded fiith 
as much celeritv as possible for the object of his 
destination, receiving strength and removing ob- 
stacles in his march. De Kalb cheerfully com- 
j^lied with the request of General Gates, and con- 
tinued in the post assigned him by Congress. — 
Perhaps the Baron might have remained in the 
command, which had devolved upon him by the 
capture of Lincoln, had it not been for the cele- 
brity Gates had acquired by the defeat of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga 5 but it seems that fate had de» 
creed, that the laurels he ha^ gathered in a Nor- 
thern clime, should wither under the scorching^ 
beams of a Southern sky. Colonel Otho H. Wil- 
liams igave the same wholesome advice to General 
Gatesy when he assumed the commandi as he 
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bad imparted to Baron de Kdb, fifteen • days pw- 
^ious to Gates- s arrivaJ, and had it been pursued,it 
would have saved the mortifying defeat, whicb be 
and his array shortly after experienced by his 
-Adoption of a contrary plan. liopd Rawdon had 
collected all his forces ittto X^ambden^ within tfah^ 
teen miles of which General Gates had advanced 
unmolested. At a place called Clermont, he gave 
-out the order of battle for his premeditated art- 
tack on that position, which was held by the ene- 
my. This order of battle havinpc been given, the 
^djutant-General's return of the whole effective 
force under Gates, amounted to nine hundred 
continental: infantry, rank and file, and seventy 
cavalry, exclusive of Colonel Porterfield's and 
Major Armstrong's light infantiy, consisting of 
about two hundred and fifty, and Colonel Amand's 
legion of one hundred and twenty men ; giving 
an aggregate acquisition of three hundred and 
seventy, besides a few volunteer cavalry. A de-» 
tachment had been sent off to the assistance of 
Colonel (afterwards General) Surapter, which was 
also iiot included in the Adjutant-General's re- 
port. General Lord Cornwallis unexpectedly 
ib Gates, arrived at Cambden,. and of course sa- 
perseded Lord Rawdon in his ccunmand. The* 
Americans had advanced about half way to Camb- 
den, by about halt past two a. m. on the 16tb,' 
when a firing began by the advance of each army, 
both Generals.having been desirous to bring on an 
^ngagemeijt. Some of Colonel Amand's cavalry 
were wounded, and the others were thrown into 
disorder ; in consequence of which the Maryland 
regiment in front of the column was broke, and 
the whole line put into confusion. By reason 
of this unexpected disaster, a couuqI of war was 
x^led, towhtm, on this intelligence. having been 



eommunicated, General Stevens declared H as Uj; 
opinion, that:, it was too late to retreat, to which', 
no immediate reply being given, Gat^ ordered 
oa to battte.' Baron^de ELaib, however, advised 
Crates to fall back to- Rugeiys inills, which was 
a very eligible positioti^ ami there went the attack. 
Some exprwsions escaped from Gates on the oc- 
oasion, which hurt the Baron's fe«lings^ and induct 
ed him to give hi» hori^ to his servant, take the. 
command of his division on foot, and reply at 
tiie same time to Gates with sofiie warmth, '' well 
sir, a few hours more will let us see, who are the 
brave." The Baron commanded the right win^ 
of the army,,wbic]i, with tlie reserve, had to sus- 
tain the whole heat of the action in consequence 
of the flight of the left and centre. This wing wi^s 
composed of the second continental brigad^ 
xsonsisting of Maryland and Delaware troops^ 
and as fto order had been given to retreat, uie 
battle raged in this quarter with unabated fury^ 
and the Americans even gained ground. • When- 
broken, they formed again and renewed the con<^ 
test. The flight of their left and centre with their 
Commander-in-chief, permitted Cornwallis t^ 
bend the whole of his strength against the right 
wing and the reserve. De Kalb and his officers 
performed prodi^es of valor, and were most ablj^ 
supported by the men under their command ; but 
Cornwallis, charging with* hi» cavalry and the 
bayonet, at once, closed the contest. The Baron 
received eleven wounds and was taken prisoner, 
as was his Aid">de-camp. Colonel De Buysson, 
who was also wounded, but remained with him^ 
and announced his rank, at the same.time begging 
the enemy to spare the Baron's life. . The Baroa. 
expired in a short time, though he received the 
most particular attejition &om theQritish> He 
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spent big last breath in dictating a letter expresiivr^ 
of the warmest affection for the officers and men of 
his division, of his l>eing charmed with the firm op^ 
position they made to superior force, when aban^- 
doned by the rest of the army — the greatest 
satisfaction in the testimony -given by the British 
jirmy of the bravery of his troops-*— of the infinite 
pleasure he received from the gallant behaviour 
of the Delaware regiment, and the companies of 
artillery attached to the brigades, and of the en^ 
dearing sense he entertained of the merit of the 
whole <tivision he commanded. 

He was buried in the vicinity of Cambdeii,Qear 
the place where the battle was fought, which tennis 
nated bis earthly existence. The spot^ that encuv 
cles his remains, has been enclosed, and over it has 
beea placed a hand^me marble, on which is 
^ulptured an epitaph expressive of his worth and 
generous services, the ei:pense of which was borne 
by the citizen^ ofCambden. 

Congress, to do honour to his memory resolved, 
that a monument should be erected in the city of 
ApnapoUs, Maryland, with the following inscrip 
tipn : 

^^ Sacred to the memory of the Baron de Kilb, 
Knight of the Royal Order of military merit, Bri* 
gadier o( the armies of France, and Major-Gem 
eral in the service of the United States of Ame^ 
rica. Having served with honour and reputation 
for three years, he gave a last and glorious proof 
of his attachment to the liberties of mankind, and 
to the cause of America, in the action near Canil> 
den, in the state of South Carolina ; where, lead- 
ing on the regular troops of Maryland and Dela^ 
ware against superior forces^ and animating tfaem^ 
by his example, to deeds of valor, he was wounded 
in several places, ^d died the I9th of August 
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feilowii^, in the forty-eight year of his age. — 
The Congress of the United States of America, 
in acknowledgment of his zeal, of his services,, 
and of his merit, hath erected this monument." 

Congress must have beea unacquainted with his 
a^e, and set it down forty-eight at hazard, from 
i|is healthy appearance ; for as has been already 
observed, he stat^ it himself to have been sixty- 
three. His- extreme temperance enabled him to 
enjoy the bloom of youth, until he passed the 
barrier between time and eternity. In his diet he 
was very abstemious, and water was his only be- 
verage. He usually arose at five in the mornings 
and devoted his time chie&y to writing, in pro- 
found secret;^ This occupation was seldom in-* 
terrupted;- except by hiis meals or official duties. 
He generally wrote in hieroglyphics, and was very 
cautious-in endeavouring to prevent his. papers 
ftcfm being exposed to public viewi With an eye 
to this, he was ever careful of his baggage, and was 
therefore always desirous of being placed in. the 
centa^e of the ai*my, having an aversion to its 
wings-, lest he might be taken by surprise. It was 
believed, that he did not take his papers with him 
irom the central army, when he went into South 
Carolina, but that he committed them to the care 
of the Frenclf Ambassador, bywhoih they were 
after his death transmitted to hjs sovereign. His 
powers of mind were not of the highest order, and. 
his literary acquirements^ were only moderate ; 
but he excelled in a practical knowledge of human 
nature, and in the investigation of causes and 
effects.' With a istout frame of bddy and strong 
retentive faculties, he was abstemious, sober, per- 
severing, and a firm' believet In the mild doctrines-. 
<rf Christianity. He wal, of cbui-se, well fitted to- 
^idure tbe^totU oiC war, and to submit te iU c^a-^ 
lamities, with placid resigI|uttlon^ 

10* 
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CAPTAIN 

JOHN PAUL JONES. 

This foot-ball of fortune was a native of Sco^ 
land. His father had been originally a gaFdener 
to the Earl of Selkirk. The name of the sul^ect % 
of this narrative was John Paul, and the event 
which induced him to add thereto his nother'f 
maiden name Jones^ will be noticed in its proper 
place. The vear 1747 witnessed his birth, in the 
county of Gafway, distant about sixty miles from 
the mansion-residence of the Selkirk family. 

The partiality, which the Earl of Selkirk enters 
tsdned for old Mr. Paul, induced him to cause hi« 
6on John to receive from a private tutor the same 
education as his own boys. John Paul early 
evinced an aptitude for learning, and made con-r 
siderable progress in obtaining a knowledge of 
the Latin language, and a slender acquaintance 
with the Oreek. Circumstances, at present un-* 
known, led him to embrace a sea-faring life at the 
9ge of fifteen, After he had served a regular 
apprenticeship, he commanded a merchant vessel, 
which was for many years engaged in the West 
India trade in the employ of Ferguson and Clinch, 
Cork, Ireland* During a voyage ta Tobago^ 
the crew of his vessel mutinied! He, in the inci-* 
piency of the insurrection, resorted to conciliatory 
measures with a view to restore order : but luS: 
moderation being supposed to be the effects of 
fear, the mutineers grew bolder, and renewed 
their threats. On this, Cuptain Paul armed hixor 
self with a small sword, posted himself on the 
cmarter-deck, and informed the mutineers, that 
the most serious consequences would result, i£ 
they should pskS0 the m^i^ hatchway, and that^ 
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an altempt to get on the quarter-deck would 
induce hnn and his officers to risk their own lives, 
in endeavouring to effect their destruction. They 
were, some time, appaled by his decision, but some 
more desperate than the rest, determined to seize 
k htm, and armed with handspikes,* crowbars, and 
f axes, liioved along the waist to the quarter deck. 
f The leader, on approaching Captain Paul, raised^ 
a handspike to strike him, and made the blow, but 
k was evaded, and he missed his object ; but was 
about to renew it, and when lifted a second time,. 
fJaptainBaul pierced the ruffian, who fell dead 
upon the deck. The rest fled to the forecastle,^ 
aiid some below deck ; those who remained above 
were seized and put in irons, and those, who had 
resisted the mutiny, being encouraged by the 
ves<d»tion of the Captain, secured the others- 
below. 

The voyage wasprosecuted; and they arrived 
at Tobago, where Captain Paul surrendered him- 
self to the proper authority, with a demand that 
he stould bo tried for the death of the mutineer. 
The transaction excited considerable interest, but 
9A length he obtsdned a formal trial, wherein he. 
was fairly acquitted. What becameof the muti- 
neers, we do not now recollect ; for it is upwards , 
of thirty years since we read the narrative. ' 

Captain Paul had despatched his ship under 
aa other officer to Europe, while he awaited trial ; 
and i^ter his acquittal returned to Europe. He- 
landed in England, where the stoiy had preced- 
ed him, with great exaggeration, and he was^ 
menaced with imprisonment and a new trial. Iq^ 
Ais dUemma, he addressed Us friends of the Scott 
house in Corik, described the p^secution he ha4 
experienced, and the injustice of bringing him a 
to triaU contrary to the laws ^f ^ng^ 
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buid. In hisfiiendsy he found advice and pro^ 
tection ; and to escape injustice, he determined U> 
proceed to the American continent, where -he 
added to his paternal, name, namme de guerre, 
Jones. 

He arrived here at a most important period 
The colonies were on the eve of separatic^ from 
the parent state. The conflict had begun, and 
Jones, under his assumed name, having received 
a Lieutenant's commission, embarked on the exr 
pedition against. New Providence, under Comr 
modore Hopkins. Here he became acquainted 
with Captain Nicholas. Biddle, who subsequent* 
ly lost his life in a gallant attack on the enemy's 
fine of battle ship the Yarmouth. In all his so- 
cial circles. Captain Biddle introduced Jones as 
an officer of considerable merit, and from whose 
enterprise much might be expected, nor did th« 
events falsify his prediction. On his return from 
New Providence, against which the expedition 
had fully succeeded, he was appointed to the com- 
luand of a sloop c prying twelve guns, on a cruise 
in which, he captured several prizes which arrived 
safely into port. His next command was a new 
ship of war, called the Banger, of eighteen car- 
riage guns, six pounders, and a.crew of one hun^ 
dred and fifty men, including officers^ This vesn 
sel had a privateer's comiitission and belonged 
tp New Hampshire. Having sailed in the begin? 
ning of 1778 from Portsmouth, the capital sea 
port of that state, he bent his course for the British 
coast. In April of that year, towards the close 
of the months he landed with about thirty men at 
Whitehaven, in Cumberlandshire,. and succeeded 
in firing one of the ships in the harbour, which the 
inhabitants extinguished before the flames had 
^oBWunicAted to the rigging. Having eflected 
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us, he caused a descent en the coast of Scotland 
to be made by a party commanded by his first 
lieutenant, fcnr the object, as be avowed in a letter 
t > the Countess of Sdkirk, of making the Earl a 
prisoner and Carrying him to France. The Earl 
being absent, atten<fing Parliament, of which he 
was a member, frustrated the intentions of Jones* 
The party, nevertheless, carried off the family 
plate, and many other valuable articles, and made 
good their retreat to the vesseL For this act, 
Jones has been highly censured ; but probably 
without just cause. The vessel being a privateer^ 
the fruits of all enterprise agsdnat the enemy were 
not tinder his control. Jones sailed for France, 
and landed his [Sunder at Brest. The property^ 
upon representation to Dr. Franklin, the Ameri- 
can Minister, was re-shipped on board a cartel, 
and returned to its original owner. He again put 
So sea withtiie Ranger, and appeared cruising off 
the Irish coast, tfpon learmng, that a British 
king's vessel, called the Drake, mounting twent}^* 
two guns, was in the harbour of Waterford, Jones 
sent the Captain of that ship a challenge for com- 
bat, mentioning at the same time, his force ot 
men and metal. The challenge was accepted*-*- 
the complement of the Drake was immediately 
made up of volunteers— she put to sear— the ships 
met, fought, and Jones conquered, after an hour 
and a quarter's combat. The guns of the Eng- 
lish ship, which was of superior force in men and 
metal, is said to have badly worked; while those 
of the Ranger gave proof of the superior skill of 
the American commander, officers and men. In 
the contest, the British lost one hundred and five 
killed, and seventy- two wounded. — Jones's loss 
was about twelve killed, and nine wounded* 



1 
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In cod^equence of some causes^ with which wt^ 
are unacquainted, but which occasion^ some dis^ 
satisfaction to Jones, he left the Ranger, and oh* 
tained the command of the Bonne Homme Rp* 
chard (Good man Richard.) It^ was while he 
commanded tins ship, that Jones wrote a letter t# 
the countess, of Selkirk, disavowing his knowledge 
of the plunder of her house, until hjs arrival in 
France, declaring his early assent for its restitu- 
tion, and hoping that she would not inculpate him 
in the business; 

A squadron was^tted out in tb^ summer of 1779;« 
to cruise off the British coast, and if possible, 
to intersect the British Baltic fleet. It consisted 
of Bonne Homme Richard, of 40 guns, and 415 
men; Alliance, 36, and 290 men; Monsieur, 32^ 
Pallas, 28 ; La Vengeance, 12 ; and Cutter Cerf^ 
10. Jones hoisted a Commodore's fis^, on board 
the Bonne Homme Richard, and set sail with his 
squadron from\ L'Orient on the 14th of August 
On the 16th, at night, he capttired i la^e and 
valuable English ship, laden with silks in bale, and 
other rich merchandise. This .prize was manned 
and ordered for France. About this time, a seri- 
ous dispute took place between. Jones and the 
commander of the Monsiear, which was likely t# 
have been attended with serious consequence^ 
The latter, on the 17th, off the Ifighlands of Dua^ 
^irvan, espied surd gave^^hase to a large ship. 
The Alliance coming up nearly within cannon 
'i^ot; bore away to speak with Jones^ Captaia 
Landais of the Alliance informed the Commodore 
that she was a line of battle ship. Jones called 
him a coward, and this circumstance gave rise to 
a lasting enmity between the two commanders.^ 
The ship escaped, and the Commodore was shortly 
dft^r, much chagrined to learn, from some fishing* 
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^Hoats, that she was an^ English East In^aman. 

I The same evening, the Comnaodore's ship narrowly 
escaped being dnven against some rocks on the 
Irisii shore, in a cahn. Having sent out boats to 
tow lier off, and, this was happily effected, the crew 
•f <me of the boats consii^ting of an officer and 

L (rieven men, instead of returning <o the ship^ 

P made off for the land, and: were pursued ^by one 
Lieutenant and twelve men in another boat.— ^ 
Both crews, made good their landing, and the 
Utter contiiraed to pursue the former on shore, 
when the two parlies were taken prisoners by the 
inhabitants. This. occurrence deprived him Qf 

i the services of twenty-two of his best seamen and 
two experienced officers. In a succeeding galei^ 

, his ship had nearly been lost by the loosening of 
one of the lower deck gui^s. He was now sepa- 
i^ed irom the rest of his squadron, in consequence 
^ which lie made for Liewis Island, one of the He- 
biides, the place of rendezvous, off which he arri- 
ved the 30th of August, and on the next day cap- 
^ired eleven sail, one of which being valuable, 
was manned and ordered for L'Orient, the rest 
were sunk. A few days after, he gave chase and 
captured an English letter of marque mounting 
twrenty^two gun^ from Leith bound for Quebec, 
and laden with naval and military stores, which 

I surrendered without resistance. In the morning 
of the same day> Jones bad descried three vessefi 
at a distance, which he deemed to be ships of war, 
and supposing them to belong to the enemy, pre-* 
^larations were forthwith made for action. But 
this precaution was unnecessary, as about mid- 
day, two of them came up, proving to be the Alli- 
ance frigate^ Captain Landais, with his prize, a 
letter of marque, of twenty- four guns, ladeja witk 
lava) aad miutary st<»:es, also oa the same des** 
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tkiation^ith her consort, the one which Jones hsuf 
just captured. A few hours after the Pallas, and' 
the next morning, the Vengeance came up: thilir 
were, the squadron united once more, with the 
exception of the Cerf Cutter, of which no infor- 
mation was receivecL These two prizes were or- 
dered for France, and Jones stood for the Ork« 
neys, off whith Islands, hexruised fdr some days, 
and succeeded in capturing and destro^dng six- 
teen sail. He then made for the M. £• of the 
Scotch coast, where he took and destroyed seven 
vessels, engaged in the coal trade. He next con- 
ceived the idea of putting the town of Leith under 
contribution, and called a council of officers, to 
whom be submitted the plan. A niiyority, at first, 
were opposed to it ; but upon hearing his obser- 
vations in regard to its practicability, they as^ 
sented to make the attempt. His plan was 4o 
move the whole squadron up the Frith of Forth, 
off Leith, under English colours, his officers wear- 
ing the uniform of the British navy ; by wfaich 
means they could get up without exciting any 
suspicion* When thney should arrive off the towfi 
they were to anchor, with springs (m their caMeSr 
<ind preseothig their l^roadsides, to prepare for 
cannonading. After this, ^an officer was to be 
despatched with a flag, to d<6^mand the ransom of 
the town for £100,000 sterling. One half hour 
was only to have been allowed the inhabitants' for 
deliberation, and in case of non-compiiance Leith 
was to be laid in ashes, with red hot shot, wilAl 
which the squadron was prepared. If any deficien-' 
cy should appear for watit of cun^eiicy, it was to be 
made up wi^ silver plate. Its transportation on 
hoard the Commodore's ship was td be at iJb^ ex« 
pense of the town. The officers were dretted'lir 
the uniforms i^f the English navy^ according to^ 
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Ih^ir respective ranks. ^ The squadron entered 
ifie Frith, with a favourable wind, hove to within 
flight of Edinburgh, and threw out a signal for a 
pilot. Each vessel having received one, they were 
cpmpelled to wait. for the turn of tide. The de- 
ception was complete; the officer, commanding 
at Lieth, sent his compliments 'to the Commodore, 
fitfid requested to know, what squadron it was, and 
the name of the Commander, what assistance 
he required, and whether his intention was to 
come up to Lieth. He also asked the favour 
of a barrel or two of powder, for the fort, and 
informed him that there were several American 
privateers on the coast ; that the inhabitants were 
greatly alartned, lest these cruisers should ascend 
tiie Frith and attempt the destruction of the town. 
Jones gave him the names of the vessels and com- 
manders, corresponding with some of the Britisk 
navy of the same size and metal, and sent the 
powder as requested. ' Every thing, thus far, suc- 
ceeding to admiration, and while waiting for the^ 
turn of tide, after the departure of the messenger, 
"^hich was momently expected, the wind shifted 
frfmi the N. E. and blew fresh from the S. W* 
^G^n the Frith. At this juncture a prize brig, which 
bad been recently captured and manned with En-.i 
glisfamen, was run on shore, supposed designedly, 
and the crew effected their escape, notwithstanding 
all the boats of the squadron had been manned 
and sent after them. Signal was immediately 
Ibade for the boats to return, when all put to sea 
|LS. expeditiously as possible. Although he had 
semained in this situation, for several hours^v 
until this incident occurred, nothing of a hostile 
fiatur^ was suspect^, and Jones found himsdf 
Once more in open sea, without having received^-. 
ftmi^ this daring .eitcursioii, a single shot. Oft. 
'\ " 11 '  • 
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the lith of September, he captured two vi 
and ordered them for Dunkirk. He then coasted 
along and spread terror and coBStemation wher- 
ever he went. The alarm was so great at Sander- 
land, that the militia turned out and lined the sh<Hre: 
some of the inhabitants cansed their most vahufc* 
ble effects to be removed into the intoior of the 
country, whilst others buried them. Jones made 
BO attempt to land, and their fears subsided. 
Thence he proceeded to Hull, where he burnt dx- 
t^en vessels in the harbour, and threw the whole city 
into alarm and confusion. Having left thh place, 
he directed his course for Scarborough, where he 
cruised for several day^s, meeting only with coast- 
ers and pilots. He converted one of the latter, 
which was decked and sloop rigged, into a tender. 
This he frequently despatched for water and pr?>- 
visions, and occasionally made use of as ^it a de- 
coy. 

When cruising off Flamborough head, about 
two leagues from the shore, on the 22d September, 
at 2' o'clock p. M. he descried the Baltic fleet, for 
which he had been so long on the look-out, under 
eonvoy. 

As the weather became clear, by the help of his 
^glass, Jones counted thirty-seven sail standing in 
for the land. At this moment, his tender was 
manned with a Lieutenant and twenty men well 
armed, to take possession of a small fleet of mer- 
chantmen of little value, amounting to thirteen 
sail, which • ere near him. He instantly ordered 
the men and oflScer to abandon them and return 
to the ship. As soon as this was done, he gave 
chase, directing by signal the commanders of the 
other ships of his squadron to do the same. He 
soon discovered the fleet to be convoyed by a fri- 
gate and slooji of war. Th^ k^omoi wders of the 
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4!tava3ru^ sUps perceiving, that an attack was 
designed, hove their ships in stays and stood off 
the land with a similar intention. The merchants 
Icept hovering in with the land and made for Scar- 
-borough castle. At seven p. m. Jones threw out 
4bgnals to speak with the Captmns of the Alliance 
and Pallas, which were attended to. He direct^ 
^d Captain Landais of tlie Alliance, to engage 
tiie lai^est of the enemy's ships, in conjunction 
with the- Bonne Homme Richard. Landais pro- 
xnised obedience. The Captain of the Pallas wa^ 
<»rdered to engage the smaller ship. The vessels se- 
verally displayed the colours of their respective nar 
lions ; th« English hove to under the St. George'» 
cross, while the Americans were drawn up in order 
.«f battle, uoder the thirteen stripes, in conse* 
4]uence of a signal given from the largest ship of 
ike enemy, shortly aft^r, tiie Commander of the ' 
lesser vessel crowded sail and endeavoured to 
i^9S^t an'' escape.. The Captain of the Pallas, a& 
directed, immediatdy gave chase, while Captain 
liandais, in the Alliance, did the same in disobe- 
dience of orders, leaving Jones to contend alon^ 
with the larger vessel. When the hostile ships 
liad sufficiently neared, their respective Captains 
hailed each other and commenced the scene of 
carnage, at moon-rise, about a <)uarter before ei^t, 
at pistol shoit distance. The English ship gave the 
first fire from her upper and quarter deck, which 
Jones returned with alacrity. Three of his lower 
deck guns on the starboard side, burst in the gun- 
room and killed the men stationed at them, in con- 
sequence of which orders were given nqt to fire 
Ihe. other three eighteen pounders mounted on that 
deck, lest a similar misfortune should occur. Thi» 

trevented him fromi the advantage he expected to 
8^v« derived from thom* in the then existing calou 
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Having to contend alone with both the enteiay^ 
ships y and the Bonne Homme Richard havixig^ 
received several shot, between wind and watei^ 
he grappled with the larger vessel, to render her 
fbrce useless, and to prevent firing from the smalK 
«r one. In effecting this object, the superior ma- 
noeuvring of the larger ship embarrassed him 
greatly. He accomplished, however, to Jay hiA 
ship athwart the hawse of his opponent's. Hi^ 
miizen shrouds struck the jib-boom of the enemy 
And hung for some time ; but they soon gave way, 
when both fell along side of each other, head to 
stern. The fluke of the enemy's spare anchor, 
hooked the Bonne Homme Richard's quarterv 
both ships being so closely grappled fore and aflL 
that the mizzles of their respective guns touched 
each other'« sides. The Captain of the enemy's 
smaller ship judiciously ceased firing, as soon a^ 
Jones had effected his design, lest he should assisIT 
to injure his consort. In this situation, the crew^ 
of both fihips continued tlie engagement most 
desperately for several hours. Many of the gun* 
of the American ships were rendered useless, while 
those of the English remained manageable.-^ 
Some time after, a brave fellow, posted in the 
JSonne Homme Richard's main top, succeeded iq 
silencing a number of the enemy's guns. This 
man, with a lighted match and a basket filled with 
hand grenades, advanced along the main yard, 
until he was over the enemy's deck. Being ena- 
bled to distinguish objects by the light of the 
moon, wherever he discovered a number of ))er- 
sons together, he dropped a hand grenade among 
them. > He succeeded in dropping several through 
the scuttles of the ship — these set fire to the. car- 
tridge of an eighteen pounder, which communi- 
cated successively to othejr caitridges, disabled 
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the officers and men, and rendered useless all 
fjie guns abaft the main mast. The enemy's 
ship was, many times, set on fire, by the great 
quantity of combustible matter thrown on board, 
and with much difficulty and toil the flames were 
as often extinguished. Towards the close of the 
action, all the guns of the Bonne Homme Richard 
were silenced, except four on the fore-castle, which 
were commanded by the purser, who was dange- 
rously w6unded. Jones immediately took their 
command on himself. The two gtins next the 
enemy were well served. The seamen succeeded 
In removing another from the opposite side. — 
Hence only three guns vvei*e used towards the 
^lose of the action on board of Jones's ship. The 
musketry and swivels, ho*vever, did great execu- 
tion, as did also the inccs;sant fire from the round 
fops, in consequence of which the enemy were 
several time$ driven from their quarters. 

About 10 o'clock, a report was in circulation 
between decksj that Jones and the chief officers 
were killed, that the ship had four or five feet 
Water in her hold, and was sinking.. The crew 
became alarmed, and the gunner, the carpenter, 
and the master at arms were deputed to go on 
deck and beg quarters of the enemy. They as- 
cended the quarter deck, and whilst in the act 
of fulfilling their mission, were discovered by the 
Commodore, crying for quarters. Hearing the 
, voice of Jones calling " what rascals are these—* 
* shoot them — kill them," the carpenter and master 
at arms succeeded in getting below. The Com- 
modore threw both his pistols at the gunner, who 
had descended to the foot of the gang- way ladder,* 
and his skull was thereby fractured. The mart 
lay there, until the action was over, after whicK 
his skidl was trepanned and he recovered^ -While 

11* 
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the action continued to rage with relentless farf j 

both ships took fire, in consequence of which 

crews were obliged to cease from firing and exei 

themselves in extinguishing the flames, in whicl 

their i*espective vessels were enveloped, and thai 

prevent the certain destruction of all the comfoa 

tants. The fire being extinguished, the Captar 

of the hostile ships asked, if Jones had struck, 

he had heard a cry for quarters. Jones replied, 

that his colours would never descend, till he wi 

fairly beaten. The action re-comtnenced wit 

renewed vigour. Shortly after the Alliance, Cap* 

tain Landais, came up within pistol shot an< 

began a heavy firing, injuring both friend and foe ^ 

nor did the firing cease from her, notwithstanding 

i*ep^ated hailing, until the signal of recognition 

was fully displayed on board the Bonne Homme 

Richard. Nearly one hundred of the prisoners 

previously captured, had been sufiered to ascend 

. the deck by Jones's master at arms, during the 

confusion occasioned by the cry for quarters, ow«» 

hig to a belief that the vessel was sinking. To 

prevent danger from this circumstance, they were 

Stationed at the pumps where they remained in 

active employ, during the remainder of the battle. 

The sides i^ the Bonne Homme Ricliard were 

nearly stove in, her helm had become unmanage- 

ftble : a splintered piece of timber alone supported 

the poop. A brisk firing, however, was kept up 

from her three guns on the quarter deck. Their 

#hot raked the enemy fore and aft, cutting up hifr 

rig^g and spars, so that his mainmast had only 

the yard-arm of the JSonne Homme Richard for 

\ support. The enemy's fire subsided by degrees, 

\ and when his guns could no longer be brought to 

bear, be struck his colours. 

a4t this Juncture, Im awmnafit w«nt by tilt 
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l|oard« Ldeuteoant Dale was left below, where 
Ibetng no longer able to rally bis men, he, although 
f«l6verely wounded, superintended the working of 
'Ike pumps. Notwithstanding every effort, t))e 
]|dld of the Bonne Homme Richard was half full 
of water, when the enemy surrendered. After 
^be action, the wind blew fre&h and the flames 
On board the Richard spread anew, nor Here 
tiiey extinguished until day-light appeared. In 
ibe mean time all the ammunition was brought on 
deck to be thrown over-board, in case of neces- 
uty. The enemy bad nailed his flag to the mast,. 
«t.the b^inning of the action, and after the Cap- 
lain had called for quarters, he could not prevail, 
upon his men to bring down his colours, as thev- 
expi^ssed their dread of the American rtflrs. He 
was therefore, obliged to do that service himself.. 
In taking possession of the enemy, three of Jones's, 
men were killed after the surrender, for which an. 
apology was afterwards made. The captured 
vessel proved to be his Britannic Majesty's ship 
Serapis, Captain Pearson, rating forty-four, but 
mounting fifty carriage guns. The Bonne Homme 
Richard, had one hundi^d and sixty -Ave killed, 
and one hundred and tliirty-seven wounded and 
missing. The Serapis one hundred and thirty*^ 
seven killed and seventy-six wounded. All hands 
were removed on board the priae, together with 
i^ch articles as could be saved, and at about 10 
9'clock, A. M. the next day, the Bonne Homme, 
Richard sunk. 

Shortly after this contest had terminated, Cap* 
tain Cotineau, in the Pallas, engaged the enemy ^^ 
lesser ship, which struck after a severe engage^ 
ment of two hours and an half. She proved ta ' 
Ik the Countess of Scarborough. Her bracel' 
iror« all cut away^ as well «& ber nm&iag nggioS;; 
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and top-sail sheets. Seven of her guns were ^s*' 
mounted ; four men killed and twenty wounded/ 
More than fifteen hundred pelrsoite witnessed the 
sanguinary conflict from Flaniborough head. Qn. 
the 2Gth, the Serapis being put under jury-mast» 
and in a condition for sailing,- the squadron made 
for the coast of Holland and arrived dff the Texel,' 
October 3d. Hence the Commodore despatched, 
a barge manned under his first Lieutenant, ^;ith a 
request to the Dutch Admiral commanding the 
fleet then in Texel roads, for permission to enter. 
The Lieutenant returned with a positive refusal. 
An English squadron despatched after Jone^ 
hove in sight shortly after. Upon this, Jones wrote' 
a very energetic letter to the Admiral, whicfh he 
sent by his Lieutenant, who returned a second 
time with a favourable answer. In bis letter was' 
a threat, that in case of a second denial, he woxild 
enter the Texel, regardless of consequences. — •" 
Having Beceived pilots onboard the squadron, the 
signal was made to enter the Texel roads, while 
the English vessels laid nearly within the distance 
of cannon shot. They entered accordingly, and 
anchored inside of the Dutch squadron, in eight 
fathom water. Before the sails of the Serapis. 
were fiirled, Jones received an officer sent from 
the Dutch Admiral to compliment him on his safe 
arrival, and to request the pleasure of his compan;^ 
on board the flag ship. 

The visit was paid, and Jones was treated witfc: 
marked attention. On his return to the Serapis, 
he saluted the Admiral, who gave him one in re- 
turn. This was done, while the English look-out 
squadron was in full view, without the bar; an<t 
not more than four or five miles distant. 

On the 17th of the same month, the Dutch Ad- 
viral &eot aa officer io Us barge o^r board of the 
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•American Commodore's skip, with an order to 
proceed to sea as soon as possible, as in case of 
refusal he would incur his displeasure. Jones 
promised compfiance and treated the officer wtlb. 
great politeness. He, however, remained in the 
Texel until the 28th of December. During this 
time, these orders were almost daily repeated, 
but Jones treated them with silence, until one was 
delivered, which was couched in terms, by no 
means, suited to his temper. He sent a reply, 
that he did not like any imposition ; and that, al* 
though the Dutch Admiral had the honour of com* 
jnanding a sixty-four, he would not dare to give him 
on board the Alliance, in which vessel he had 
hoisted his flag, such insulting and abusive lan- 
guage. This spirited answer had the desired ef- 
fect ; for Jones received no more visits of this 
kind, and when he was getting under way, the 
Dutch Admiral sent his boats to assii^t the squa- 
dron in passing the bar. 

During the time, that Jones remained in the 
Texel, the British Ambassador at the Hague, Siy 
JosepB Torke,,demanded of the States General the 
surrender of the prizes Serapis and Countess of 
Scarborough, which were then lying in their wa- 
.t(?rs. Their high mightinesses declined interfere 
ing. Jones hoisted his flag on board the Alli- 
ance, and put to sea. He was followed by two 
British ^igates, whose commanders dared not to 
attack him. He passed within view of the British 
squadron in the Downs, and arrived safe at Co- 
runna in- Spain. Jones repaired to Paris, and on 
his presentation at cqurt, the king of t^rance pre- 
sented him with an elegant sword, and, with the 
approbation of the American Congress, he was 
ako invested with the cross of the military order 
of merit. Thj brave, bi|t less fortunj^ite Pearson, 
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•fter bis anrival in EdQ^aiid, was knighted by bM 
Britannic Majesty. He received also testimomair 
from corporate bodies, evincive of their, respeot 
^r his co^age and good conduct* The .Cap 
tain of the Countess of Scarbcurough was, Kke* 
wise, not neglected. 

Captain Landais left the command of the Ah 
liance, which the American minister at Versailles^ 
Dr. Franklin, gave to Jones. Landais changed 
his mind and resumed his command, which Jones's 
long stay at Paris enabled him to do without inf 
terruption. 

Jones then applied to the French government^ 
and by his personal influence, procured the loan 
to the United States of the frigate Ariel, in which 
he returned to America. This affair will be put 
into the best point of view for public comprehen*^ 
sion, bv a re-publication of an extract from Dr» 
Franklin, and a letter written on the same sub- 
ject, by Jones to Mr. Dumas, at the Hague, hoik 
of which are here introduced i 



Extract of a Letter from Dr. FranJcUn^ 

dated, Passy, Jvly28, 178* 

^I am less committed than you imagine in the 
affair between Jones and Landais. The latter was 
not dispossessed by me of his command ; but qidt- 
ted it. He afterwards took it into his head to 
resume- it, which the former's to6 long stay at Pa- 
ris, gave him an opportunity of effecting. Capt 
Jones is g^ing in the Ariel frigate to America^ 
where they may settle their affairs as they can." 

JPron J. Paul Jones, dated Ariel, road of St. Croix, 
Sept. 8, ITSO— to M. Dumas. 

^ I dare say, my dear frieud, my sileu(;e for w^ 



lott^ a time, mast have an extraordinaiy appearw 
Mice to you^ and have excited in your mind vari* 
mis • conjectures not much to my advantage. I 
will now endeavour to make sonie atopement, by 
eonfessing the truth. I hscve been ashamed to 
write you on 'account of the strange variety of 
•vents that have taken place, and detained me in 
fott, from the iOth of February until this date. 

1 wish to pass over these events, for the present, 
in Alienee, choosing rather to suffer a little ill-na* 
tared misconstruction, than attempt explanation 
before the matters are brought to a proper and 
imal decision. I hope it will then appear, that I 
liave been not very fairly treated, and that my 
"Condact has been blameless. M. de C. pursuea 
his resentment to such a length, as obliged me in 
April to pay a visit to the Minister, greatly 
against my will, at that moment, for 1 then 
thought myself neglected, and not very well used 
by him ; but I was most agreeably undeceived by 
the very friendly reception I met with. My every 
demand was granted respecting the prizes ; it be- 
came me, therefore, to be very modest. I foimdi 
that I had C alone to thank for the altercations 
at the Texel. He sought to dishonour me ; but 
could not. I had the happiness to be feasted and 
caressed by all the world at Paris and Versailles, 
except himself. He, however, looked guilty ; we 
did not speak together, not because I had any de-* 
termined objection, /or I love his family ; but he 
could not look me in the face, and fled whenever 
chancy brought us near each other. 

Without studying it, I enjoyed over him a tri-^ 
umph as great as 1 could wish to experience over 
Jemmy Twicher. His mayesty ordered a superb 
sword to be raa<le for me, which I have since re- 
^eived^ and it is called much more elegant tha4L 
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that presented to the Marquis de la Fayette. Oa' 
the blade is this inscnption, ^* Viniiicaii Mtxris^ 
hudavicuB XVI. remuneraior strenno mnddei.^^ Hur 
majesty has also written, by his minister, the 
strongest letter that is possible, in approbation <rf 
my conduct to the President of Congress, ofiering 
*tp invest me with the cross, an institution of mili- 
tary m^nt, which I carry with me to the Cheva- 
lier de la Luzerne: The minister of the Marine 
lias besides addressed a very kind letter to my- 
self, and I have also had the like honour shewn mte 
by the other ministers. I continue to oeceive con- 
stant marks of esteem and honourable attention 
from the court, and the ship I now.command was 
lent to the United States, in conseqtience of my 
.application. Nothing lias detained me from sailing, 
for this month past, but that my ofiicers aiid men 
are still without wages or prize money. There is a 
jstrange mysterv in this, which when explained, 
j&ust surprise C. who pretends to exercise autho- 
»ity over these monies, and w1m> will, I fear, per- 
4ust in withholding them till he obliges me to lay a 
second complaint against him before the minister; 
^nd if I am reduced to the necessity of this step, 
i|e will not come off so well as he has hitherto. 
(}one, on the.;score of betraying secrets. 
J I will tfi^ke care of your packets, and, as I ex- 
pect to remain but two or three days longer, I 
hope to hear from you through the hands of our 
ifiend R. M.* of Philadelphia^. Let me kiiow ho^ 
Mr, Round Facc,f first letter, that went lately 
irom Paris to th^ Hague, is proceeding ? I under- 
stand he has gone to Amsterdaie. 1 wish he iDoy 
he doing good. . If he. should, iimdvertently, do 

* Robert iVIorris, Minister of Finunde. 
t J. Aditmsy MiQister to Hoilaud. 
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^eVil, as a s^anger, I shall, as his felIow-<itizen, be 
^ery sorry for it. I confess I am anxious about 
Iu% situation* The man has a. family, and, in these 
trcmblesome times, I wish he were at home to nund 
Us trade and his fire-side, for I think he has tra- 
velled more than his fortune can well bear. 
' Present my respects to Madame, and the VTr- 
gtik Muse. 1 got many little pieces addressed to 
flae while near the Court, but I made very little re- 
^ torn. When I revisit Europe, and find a moment 

I * to see 3^ou *at the Hague, I will be obliged to you 
if you please to make a C. of my brother knight 

' for hiiS unremitting attention to me while at the 
Texel. I have written but twice to your Satan. 
I am, my dear philosopher, with unalterable re- 

^ J.P.JONES. 

M. Dumoi. 

Jones sailed for the United States in the Ariel, 
about the last of September from L'Orient. Off 
^u^nuda^ he fell in with an English Frigate of su* 
perior force, at night; On being hailed, Jones, 
with a view to deceive^ gave the name of a shipbe- 
kmgtng to the British navy, with that of her Com-* 
mander, instead of his own. The deception took 
^ect. The roughness of the' weather prevented 
sending aboard during the night. The En^sh 
Captain directed, that both ships should keep coniP 

Iiany until day-light, when Jones 'was to have seat 
lis boat and an officer on board the Frigate with 
Hs papers. Jones promised compliance. In the 
mean time, the utmost silence was preserved and 
every t^ing got ready, on board the Ariel, for an 
engagement. No one was sufiered to quit his 
Auarters on any pretext whatever. The American 
being thus fuUy prepared for action and the En* 
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f lish iu unsuspecting security, a few minutes aftei^ 
eleven at night, Jones poured a broadside into 
his vessel at pistol shot distance. . Before the £n^ 
glish could get to quarters, he wore ship and* 
)9^ave the other broadside/ and the enemy sunk 
without firing a gun. * 

After his arrival in the United States, Jones was 
appointed to command the America. His com- 
mission was dated June 26th, 1781. The loss of 
the Maii^nifique of 74 guns, induced Congress to 
-present this ship to his most Christian Majesty, 
in consequence of which Jones remained without 
command during the remainder of the war. 

Between Jones and Landais, the greatest inve* 
teracy existed. The latter sought every oppo* 
tunity of insulting him for the purpose of indue* 
ing him to fight in single combat. But although 
his bravery had been evinced on the most trying 
occasions, in general contest, Landais never suc- 
ceeded in bis object. After having insulted him 
publicly both in Nantz and New-York in 1784, 
without effect, he gave vent to hii$ spleen by thf 
publication pf a pamphlet, in which he endeavour- 
ed to elucidate his conduct, while he commanded 
the Alliance, during the fight between the Bonne 
Homi^e Richard and the Serapis ; but the public 
appeared to take very little <Joncem in what he 
wrote upon the subject. 

After the peace, Jones returned to Europe.—^ 
Having repaired to St. Petersburg, the Empress 
Catherine gave him a commission in the Russian 
fleet in the Baltic. But the English officers in her 
employ, in that sea, refused to serve under him. 
She then transferred him to a command in the 
Black sea, to serve under the Prince of ^assail, 
^ the war against the Turks, 
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The Russian fleet being inferior to the enemy 
l>oth in size of ships and metal, Jones, ever 
fruitful in expedients, proposed a plan to the 
Prince of Nassau, for the capture or destruction 
•f the entire Turkish fleet. The plan was ap- 
proved of. As soon as the enemy appeared, ac- 
cording to preconcert, the Russians threw M>^^ 
of their ballast and some guns over-board. Thus 
ligbtening their vessels, they ran them into a bay 
ill shoal water. The Turks pursued them with 
their heavy shippings being perfectly certain, as 
they thought, that they would eflect their cap^ 
lure ; but too late, they found themselves aground 
and unmanageable. A fleet of Russian liglit 
vessels prepared for the purpose, then attacked 
them, while they were incapable of defence.—^ 
Jones held forth to the Prince of Nassau the 
great acquisition, which the capture of the Turkish 
fleet would be to the Russian navy, in that sezr,. 
and that ,the prisoners would be an ol^t of great 
importance to the state, as exchanges could there- 
by be greatly facilitated ; but his advice was of 
BO avaU. The Prince attacked the Turkish fleet,, 
set them on fire, and Involved them and their 
crews in one general conflagration. Humanity 
shudders at the sanguinary act. Yet he was ap- 
jdauded for his barbarity. Jones retired from 
the service and went to France. He resided in 
Paris in the first stages of the revolution, and 
4ied in that city in 1792, where he was buried 
with every honourable distinction, at the expen** 
^f the French National Convention. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 

WILLIAM HEATH. 

^H£ Heath family emigrated to Massachusetts, 
and settled at Roxbury, in the vicinity of Boston, 
in the early age of that colony* Major-Geners^ 
William Heath was bom on the 2nd of March, 
1737, O. S. on the family inheritance, and is of 
the fifth generation, on whom th^ estate has de- 
volved. His education Was plain and suited to 
agricultural pursuits. He was bred a farmer ; 
Wt passionately fend of reading military works, 
which led him to become intimately acquainted 
with the profession of arms, to which he was 
greatly attached. In Boston, he was elected a 
member of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery 
Company in 1765. Immediately after this, at 
the instance smd solicitation of the Colonel of the 
4rst regiment of Suffolk miUtiay he was commis- 
4;ioned by Governor Barnard) to command the 
Colonel's own company. He 'was subsequently 
ehosen, suid served first as Lieutenant and after- 
ilrards as Captaiii of that ancient and honoiu*abie 
corps, into which he had been first received. 
' A great intimacy and strong private attach* 
ment existed between Governor Barnard ^d 
•Captain Heath, while the former remained in the 
government of the province, notviitbstanding a 
difference of sentiment between them, on the 
troubles, which were then in embryo. 

In the beginning of the year 1770, about the 
time of the Boston massacre, Captain Heath com- 
menced a series of addresses to the public, signed 
^* A Military Countryman.^^ In these he particu- 
larly pointed out the importance of acquiring a 
knowledge of arms, and an acquaintance with j;Qlli- 
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fary discipline. Governor Barnard, having beetr 
superseded by Governor Hutchinson, the latter, in 
re-organizing the Suffolk militia, left Captain 
Heath out of his command, in consequence of 
Iiis known attachment to the colonial rights. 

When the crisis had so far advanced, that th^ . 
people of Massachusetts determined to choose 
their own bfScers, to prepare for the final appeal 
for redress of grievances, Captain Heath was 
chosen to command his old company in Roxbury^ 
and by the officers of the Si^olk county first 
regiment of militia, promoted to be their ColoneL 

Immediately after the breaking up of the gene- 
ral court, a Provincial Congress was organized,, 
who, among other committees, chose one of great 
importance in the then state of affairs, denomina- 
ted " the Committee of Safety," vested with ex- 
ecutive powers. Colonel Heath was appointed 
a member of that body, and entered upon the 
duties assigned with the greatest alacrity. 

A sum of money having been voted, by the 
Provincial Congress, to procure munitions of wqt 
.and provisions, quantities of each were purchased 
..and deposited at Concord. In the mean time, 
the strictest attention was paid to instructing the 
militia in military discipline. 

The Provincial Congress which then held their- 
«&ittingsat Cambridge, on the 9th February, 177$, 
appointed Colonel HeatJhi one of their Generals. 
The Genel^als thus appointed by the Committee 
of Safety, were authorized to oppose^ with the mi- 
litia under their respective commands, the caiv 
rying into execution the act of the British Par- 
liament, ybr the better reflation of the Province of 
Masisachusetts Bay in JsTew-Engtand. This was 
one of the most impolitic measures the British 
- Biioistry could have adopted, and instead of pr,^- 
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during the anticipated result, only served to lA&W 
Into a flame the embers of discontent, which sound 
policy would have induced them to extinguish. — 
A resistance to tiiis act, and others, equally un- 
wise and tyrannical, became engrafted on the 
minds of the colonists as an imperious duty . 

General Heath was actively employed in the 
fulfilment of the duties assigned him in his res- 
pective capacities, both as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety and as a general officer. Lex- 
ington and Bunker's*hill witnessed his devotiiMi 
to the colonial rights. The day after the affiiir at 
Lexington, he appointed Mr. Joseph Ward, his 
Aid-de-camp and Secretary. General Ward, the 
first on the list of Generals appointed by the Pro- 
vincial Congress, arrived at Cambridge a dBy-w 
two after the battle of Lexington, and assumed 
the chief command at that camp ; while General 
Thomas commanded at Roxbury. The force 
with Thomas was considered too weak under ex- 
isting circumstances, while the force of Ward was 
very numerous. In order to equalise the two 
famps, and to strengthen General Thomases com- 
m^and. General Heath was ordered, with four re» 

S:iments, to Roxbury, where he remained until 
uly, after the Continental Congress had ap 
pointed Colonel Washington to the rank of Com- 
mander-in-chief o( aU their forces, and he accord* 
ingly assumed his static^B sometime in that month. 
In the organization of the army by the Contip 
nental Congress, General Heath was the fourth 
Brigadier in numerical order, previous to whick 
arrangement being know^ in camp, he had re* 
ceived, on the 21st of Junie, a commission^of Ma- 
jor-General from the Provincial Congress. While 
the Americans were fortiiying themselves in Cam- 
bridge and Koxhmry^ they experienced the waat 
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W able engineers. It was about this timey that 
•General Heath prevailed upon Captain Henry 
£nox, of the Boston Grenadiers, to join the arniy. 
The disposition of Knox did not require much 
eloquence to induce him to engage in defence of 
those rights which were ever dear to his heart. He 
afterwards rose to the chief command of the artil- 
lery, and was deservedly high in public estimHtioa 
throughout the war. 

General Heath was ordered, on the night of the 
23d November 1776, with a detachment to Cob- 
blers-hill to complete the works began the preced- 
ing evening by a fatigue party under General Put- 
nam. A sufficient force was sent by General Ward 
to protect them against molestation from the ene- 
my. The spirit of opposition to unjust aggression 
Was general. Its rapid spread inspirit^ the in- 
cipient characters of the revolution, and a most 
tieart-felt cheerfolness pervaded all ranks to brave 
the impending storm. 

Remaining at his station on Cobble's-hill and 
participating in its toils, fatigues and dangers, he 
was detailed on the 18th of December with a bo- 
•dy of 300 men to Leechmore Point, to prosecute 
a work, which had been commenced there by his 
friend- General Putnam, whom he was sent to re- 
lieve, within half a mile of a hostile ship of war.. 
An eighteen pounder, which had been fired, at 
this ves^l by direction of the captain of artillery, 
-from Cobblers-hill, which Heath had just left, com- 
pelled the enemy to weigh anchor and proceed 
t^eypnd the reach of anticipated danger ; other* 
wise the prosecution of those w<Nrks would have 
been attended with bloody consequences; to «Jle- 
▼iate which the surgical department attending the 
American corps had been particularly attentive* 
Wfaik the work W9S going on, General Heath ha<) 
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pointed out to his men, how to act, ^o as to re- 
ceive the least possible injury from shells or can- 
non shot from the enemy's floating batteries in the 
adjacent waters. The anticipated shells and can- 
non shot were fruitlessly discharged, the witness- 
ing of which induced the enemy to discontinue 
them. Heath was refieved, as Putnam had been, 
and*his corps retired from the position uninjured 
and unmolested. 

The grand army continued in the vicinity of 
Boston; occasionally skirmishing with the enemy 
until the following March, 1776, The defensive 
works, which had been thrown up, during this pe^ 
riod, were of much service. The conduct of the 
-Americans was directed with so much vigour and 
spirit, that General Gage, with the British garrir 
son, was obliged to evacuate the town, of Bostoa 
pn the 17th of March. In their retreat, they dcr 
^royed all their munitions of war which were 
likely to be of service to the Americans. Among 
other acts of destruction, they blew up Castle 
William and destroyed their barracks.- on the 
.19th. 

' On the 20th of March, General Heath was des<« 
patched to New-Yorii, with the troops under Ge- 
neral Putnam, destinedfor the defence of that im- 
portant position^ During his stay in New-York,. 
;General Heath was inoculated with the small 
pox. The defences of New-York^ were rapidly 
going on. The unfavourable news of the term^ 
nation of G^ieral Montgomery's expedition a- 
.gainst Quebec, spread a partial gloom over the 
Americsms. But this was, for some time, consider- 
ably diminished by the news of the favournble 
dispositions of the inhabitants of that quarter of 
file continent. 

About the latter end of June, a plot was discth 
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vered for the destruction of the Americans, aiMl 
General Washington was to have been enveloped 
in their general fate. The Mayor of that city, a 
gunsmith, and some foreigners, belonging to the 
guard of the Commander-in-chief, were arrested 
upon suspicion. This affair terminated with the 
execution of one Hickey, belonging to the Gene** 
.ral's guard. 

Preparations of defence were still going on, io 
oonsequence of the expected daily arrival of Ge** 
neral Howe with a large hostile force* On the 
29th of June, a council of war was held. On the 
.30th the General-in*chiers lady left that city, and 
on the 2d of Julv the British j9eet anchored in the 
waters of New- York Bay. On the 9th of the same 
month the declaration of Independence was read 
at the head of the several brigades forming 
the American garrison, and received with the 
greatest eclat. During the sickness, which pre* 
vailed in the American camp in August following, 
.General Heath's brigade^ lost their full portion. 
On the 11th of this month Generals Spencer, 
Greene, Sullivan and Heathy reispectively r^c^iy^ 
'from Congress commissions as Mc^or-Generals, 
dated the 9th of the same month. 

After his prcNnotion, the command of the troopi; 
'posted above King's-bridge, and of all troops and 
MatKHis on the north end of York-Island, was 
given him. On his way thither, he witnessed an 
attempt, to destroy some enemy's vessels in the 
4Eieighbouring waters, by fire ships, which, had it 
not been for the inactivity of some of the American 
row gallies, would have produced then most se- 
rious consequences. This caused the British 
shipping to proceed lower down^the Hudson.—^ 
While they were effecting this object, i5o necessary 
for their safety, they were briskly cannoned from 
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Fort Washington and the works below, They 
joined the ffeet lying off Stateh Island on the 18tli 
of August, having sustained no material injury in 
passing the American batteries. The next day 
General Heath was advised of the intentions of 
the British by an express from the Commander- 
in-chief. * 
While the main body of the enemy were en- 
gaged in active operations on Long-Island, a brig 
and two ships anchored a little above Frog^Point- 
General Heath detached Colonel Graham with 
his regiment, to prevent any of their crews from 
landing. Several barges, however, had proceed- 
ed to New City Island, on which several persons 
debarked. Two (Companies were despatched from 
the regiment to the island. But the enemy made 
good their retreat to their shipping, canning off 
only one man and fourteen cattle. The rest of 
the stock on the island was secured. While this 
petty warfare was going on in this quarter, on the 
same day, the celebrated battle of Flatbush was 
fought, which eventuated in the defeat of the 
Americans. On the 28th General Heath re- 
ceived a letter from General Washington, re- 
questing him to send down to New- York all the 
boats, which could be spared from King's-bridge 
and Fort Washington. This request was fuffy 
complied with. The different operations of the 
«neuiy kept the General continually eng;aged in 
the duties of his station ; but" notwithstanding the 
exertion of his utmost skill and assiduity, tha 
Americans were so incessantly harassed as toJii- 
duce the Commander-in-chief to hold a council 
of war, at which General^ Heath assisted. The 
result was, that they determined, with only three 
4issentients, to abandon the city, which wa^ efr 
ifected tvithout much lo9S. General Heath, pr^ 
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vlous'to this, had estabUshed a chain of Vid^tCes at 
Morrisania, Hunt's andFrog^s Points, from whose 
activity he wa* speedily apprized of any move- 
ments of the enemy. The British took possession 
of New-York on the afternoon of the 15th of 
September. On the day following some skir- 
mishing took place on Hariaem heights, in which 
the Americans had the ^advantage. This affair 
might have led to a general engagement, as both 
armies were within distance to support their dif- 
ferent corps who were thus engaged* In conse- 
qlience of the deliberations of a council of officers 
it was determined to increase the division of 
General Heath to ten thousand men, with a view 
of defending the several posts still remaining, 
under his command, while Major-General Greene 
was to command a flying camp on the west side 
of the Hudson, in New^Jersey. 

Oh the 21 St of September, according to the re- 
timas of the Adjutant-General of his division, it. 
consisted of 8771, of which 1294 were sick pre- 
sent, and 1108 sick absent, lieaving a disposable 
force of 6369. 

In consequence of information, which General 
Heath had received, he devised a plan for car- 
rying off some British with their baggage, who 
were remaining on Montrefore Island. He sub- 
mitted it to a council of officers of his division, 
who concurred with him in sentiment. The plan 
was likewise approved of by Major-General rut- 
nam, who was then Commander-in-chief. Incon- 
sequence of this, every arrangement was made, 
and two hundred and forty men sent off in three 
boats, covered by a detachment of artillery in a 
fourth boat. The field officers in the first boat 
with their men, made good their landing ; but the 
officers commanding the other two, causing their 
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men to lay on their oars, leaving the first boat td 
do the duty designed for the whole corps, the in- 
tention was frustrated, and the detachment wer# 
compelled to return with the loss of Major Henley, 
Ald-de^amp to General Heath, killed, and four- 
teen privates killed, wounded and missing. — 
During this month, the various movements, de- 
barkations and skirmishing of the British gare 
the General full employment, and in a very emi- 
jient degree caHed forth all the energies both of 
His body and mind. 

. According to the order of General Washington, 
Major-General Charles Lee arrived in cattip on 
the 14th of October, to supersede General Put- 
nam. Lee was directed to remain a day or two 
in camp and make himself acquainted with the 
routine of duty, which was to devolve on him, 
before he assumed the command ; and with this 
<Iesire he accordingly complied. Every day was 
now big with events — every preparation — every 
movement of the British indicated their design 
to attack ; while every exertion of the Americans 
was .directed to defensive operations. 

A skirmishing took place near West-Chester 
Causeway between the British, supported by 
fbur other regiments, who participated th^ein, 
and a regiment of General Heath's division, in 
which the latter lost between thirty and forty 
killed and wounded. The loss of the British was 
considerable. Having removed from the vicinity 
of Kings-bridge, the American army after leaving 
A garrison in Fort Washington, took a. position 
at White-Plains. General Heath posted his di- 
vision on strong and commanding ground north 
of the Court-House, and was left on the line* A 
smart affair now took place between the contend- 
Uig parties, ia which the General's division parti* 
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d^ated-*-4he American loss was stnaU ; but the 
British gained an advaiHage in position. Fort 
Independence, commanded by Cfolonel Lecher, 
and garrisoned by liis regiment, was evacuated, 
the cannon, stores, &x!. h'aving been previously 
taken away, and the barracks and huts destroyea. 
On the 31 St, at night, the Americans abandoned 
their position on the plains, which was occupied 
the next day by the British, and a furious can- 
nonade commenced on Heath's diyisiotr. His 
artillery under Bryant and Jackson briskly re- 
turned the :fire. This affair terminated in a mat- 
ter of little importance to either party. General 
Heath continued with his division, changing po- 
sitions,*day after day,^as circumstances required* 
It formed the left of the grand army, in con- 
sequence of which he had no opportunity to 
display either talents or ability, but a prompti- 
tude in obeying and alacrity in discharging the 
orders of bis superiors. On the 9th of November, 
after the capture of Fort Washington, this division 
hahed at North Castle, on its march to Peekskill, 
from White Plains, whither it hftd been ordered, 
and the next day it reached the object of its des- 
tination. On the 1 2th, General Heath accompa- 
nied General Washington, in taking a view of the 
fortifications at the Highlands and the passes 
which led through them. Instructions in writing 
were, accordingly, given to the General from the 
Commander-in-chief, to secure, with all possible 
e?cpedition, all the posts on both sides of the 
river, ^md to distribute his force as circumstances 
might require, while General Washington passed 
into New-Jersey- The next day, these orders 
were put into execution. On the 16th, Fori 
Washington was taken, by which two thousand of 
4?ie Americans were made prisoners. General 
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Washington was a spectator of the scene frofi* 
Fort Lee, without being able to render it any 
assistance. - ^ . 

On the 18tb, the British elated with their suc- 
<vess, passed the Hudsort, into^ New-Jersey^ abote 
Fort Lee, the garrison of which abandoned it» 
and some cannon, stores and provisions, whieb 
could not be timely removed, of course^ fell into 
their hands. 

General Lee, having been made acqtiaiiited, 
through General Reed, of the disasters, whiA 
thickened on the Americans, wrote to Genera) 
Heath, requesting him to order a Brigadier- 
General and two thousand men to pass to tbif 
west side of the Hudson opposite his statiovi, and 
that he would replace them the next day. Al- 
though Lee was Heath's senior, he refuised to 
comply with the request, because his instructions 
were positive — Lee re-iterated the request, and 
Heath again refused ; this altercation terminated 
in Lee's assuming the command On the spot ei$ 
senior ofBkjer, and directing, through his owii 
Deputy AdjutantrG^neral, Colonel ScanuneH 
Prescott's and Wyllis's regiment, for the object of 
his wishes, giving at the same time a certificate, 
that he (Lee) was commanding officer at the time 
of writing, and tliat he assumed all responsibitity. 
Notwithstanding this^ Lee did not put the order 
into execution and passed into New-Jersey with- 
out them. ' . - 

On the 6th of December, General Heath wks i»- 
formed, that seventy vessels of war and transports 
with troops, had arrived in Long-Island Sbund^ 
from England on the 4th of the same month.— 
This information he communicated to General 
Washington, by express. 

On ihe 10th, in consequence of orders from 
Mead-qiiart^rs, General Heath caused a brigade 
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#f his division to pass to the west side of the 
Hudson, and on the day following he crossed the 
same river, haviog ordered tlie detention of a flag 
from the enemy, until further orders^ It was noi 
permitted to return until the 24th. During the 
remainder of this month, this division occasionally 
performed some hostile operations, which, though 
of minor importance, kept them in continual mo* 
fion, and considerably-embarrassed the enemy. 

Immediately aOter the capture of the Hessians 
at Trenton, and tlie J>attle of Princeton, which 
Qeneral Washington communicated to General 
Heath, in the beginning of January, 1777, he 
was ordered to move his force towards New- 
Xork, to impress a belief on the enemy, that tliat 
city was the object of his attention, retaining for 
jtfais purpose four- thousand militia, and sending 
• Uie remainder of his force with General Lincoln 
to Morristown, as a reinforcement to tHe grand 
•army. Xhe object of this feint was to afford the 
fnemy an opportunity of facilitating their retreat 
from New-Jersey, through which they were ra- 
pidl}!: retrogading, in consequence of the affair at 
Trenton and Princeton. 

In pursuance of those orders, the General was 
engaged successfully in carrying them into exe- 
eution until the 10th of March, when he obtained 
leave of absence from the Commander-in-chief, 
for a short period, to visit his family. While he 
was on his return, he received an express from 
Cxeneral. Washington, investing him with the com- 
mand of the Easteim department, in consequence 
of the resignation of General Ward* He imme- 
diately retraced his steps to Boston, and assumed 
the duties incumbent on him in that station, on 
the 20th of March, the day of General Ward-t 
lolicited r^ti]ceJ^^*'^^ - 
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In an enterprise of theJBritisb against Peeksi^ff, 
General Heath lost apart of his baggage, wU«& 
. he had left behind him^ when he began his visit 
to Massachusetts. 

According to instructions from the Connmaii* 
der-in-chiefy eight regiments from M^sachusetts 
were ordered for Peekskill, and seven for TicoiH 
deroga. In the latter end of May, an exfureas^ 
ftom Gpvernor Trumbull of Connecticut, am 
Bounced the death of General Wooster, and the 
burning of Fairfield. > In the beginning of MajTi 
General Heath, accompanied by General Du 
Coudray, an officer .of much experience in tl»B 
French army, took a survey of the fortifications 
and defences of Boston and its vicinity. The 
latter gave it as his opinion, that the British bad 
left the town, when there was no danger, as it 
was capable of holding out against an army oC 
fifty thousand men. 

The active duties of so important a station cth 
Gupied the General's attention incessantly; whilst 
he was sometimes elated, sometimes depressed^ .< 
according to the nature of the intelligence, wbkii i 
he had received. But he never despaired. The ] 
events of this year were considerably chequered ; 
hut the prospect of a war between France and 
hingland, the indirect assistance received froai 
that court, prior to that event, and the capture of 
Burgoj^ie by General Gates, instilled the strong-, 
est hopes in the bosoms of the Americans, thattthe 
struggle, in which they were engaged would ulti- 
liiately be successful. 

The anniversary of the deciaraticm of indepeo* 
dence was celebrated in Boston in the most b)riK 
iiant manner. . > 

A most gallant achievement was p^formed'^ b^ 
^plonel Barton, of Providence, in evading the 
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Jftritiih giuurds; and carrying away from his head- 
quarters on Rhode-Island, the British Mat)or- 
Cleiieral Preseott. This successful enterprise 
was productive of much good to the American 

.cause. About the latter end of August, the cele- 
brated Count Pulaski, who afterwards gallantly 
feU at the siege of Sax^annah, was introduced to 
General Heath at Boston. Four hundred priso- 
aers, c^tured by General Stark, at Bennington, 
arrived at the iead-quarters of the Eastern de- 
partment,, on the 5tb of September. In conse- 
quence of the defeat of the Americans at Brandy- 
wiDOy Colonel Lee's regiment marched on the 2nd 
•f October to join the main army. 

The capture of Burgoyne was celebrated at 
Boston on the 23d of this month with much eclat. 
The destination of the captiwed army being Bos- 
ton, greatly added to the duties of the General of 
this department. He, however, made every ex- 
ertk>n for the comfortable accommodation of the 
Officers and men committed to his charge, and, at 

i.t]lae> same time, was peculiarly attentive to the 

> i«Mt9^as well as to the discipline of the soldiers 
under his immediate care* 

The accommodation of the captured army, in 
Boston, amazingly increased the duties of the 
Qaarter-master's department in this quai'ter. — 
The barracks on Prospect and Winter HiU's were 

I jmt iw order, and every other measure adopted 
to render the situation of the prisoners as com- 
fortable as possible^ 

, General Burgoyne arrived at Cambridge' with 

i Ms suite, on the 7th of November, where he was. 

I JPeceived by tlie Commander-in-chief of the Eas*- 
tern department, to whose care be and his army 
had been committed for safe keeping, accol^diiig 
to the articles of capitulation. Burgoyne was. 
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invited by General Heatfa to dine widi hin^ext 
.day in Boston, accompanied by Major^jeneBa^ 
Phillips and the German Baron Reidef<dy for 
which purpose they were escorted by an Ame- 
ricau officer^, one of the General's Aids-^le-^camp. 
Notwithstanding that both sexes thronged the 
streets, windows, and tops of houses, nay even 
fences, to satiate their curiosity, in beholding 
the captive Generals, no insuh wbatever wafi 
given*— no disgraceful hissings, no language luivt- 
fal to the feelings of a fallen foe. Their respec- 
table demeanour was such as to extort the lan« 
guage of praise from Burgoyne, who assured 
General Heath, that in a reverse of circumstances, 
a similar number of American officers could not 
have appeared in the streets of the metropolis of 
Great Britain, without being treated, bjr a mob, 
Avith indignity and insult. 

A new scene of difficulty iM>w. arose, which iit 
a peculiai* manner called forth the exercise of 
prudence and resolution. On their arrival at 
Boston, the csq^tive officers were to sign tiieir 
respective parolei^. General Bur^yne ^^^ted 
to avoid a compliance with this aittcie of the 
capitulation, under difierent pretexts. A corres- 
pondence between him and General Heath en- 
•sued on the occasion. The conduct of the latter 
was not censured by Burgoyne, and Cong^ss 
was pleased with it. That body passed a resolve 
dated 8th. of November, directing- General Headi 
to cause the name, age, rank, size^ occupatioB 
and Ibrmerplace of abode of the tton*commissioned 
officers, privates, and other persons of the captive 
army to be forwarded to the board of war, with, 
authenticated copies the signed paroles of th^ 
officers. The paroles, hpwev^r^ were i|ot signed 
oatil the 25tii^ November. 
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Tfais affair helving heitu settled by u compKatice 
«f the captives with the articles of convention^ 
Creneral Burgoyne itA^lved hitttself into newdif- 
^culties respecting his personal ' embarkation, 
in- which he was not supported by Admiral Howe. 
Surgoyae, did not thiifk that he was treated with 
that respect due to his rank by an expression 
of CpenereJ Heath, in a letter on the subject of 
the embarkation of the troopi^, on board of trans- 
|K>rts,frDm Boston harbour, as he hadsupposed^ 
that he was entitled to a passage on board a fri- 
gate, which he insisted, ought to be permitted to 
-'enter that harbour, for the purpose, protected by 
a flag of truce. General Heath informed him, 
that if the articles of capitulation with General 
4jrates warranted -such a construction, his right 
should not be withheM ; but if not, that any attempt 
to. obtain such an indulgence wouM be fruitless. 
A resolve of Congress was passed on the 6 th 
*<tf January, 1778, suspending the embarkation of 
the trocms until the convention should be ratified 
by the British Cabinet; hence the affair of the 
frigate was put to rest, General Heath having 
transmitted to Congress the correspondence on 
tliat silbject. 

'During this, a package of letters, intended to 
%e sent to General Howe, was sent to General 
'Heath ft>r inspection. Nothing in General 
'*Burgoyne's personal correspondence formed mat- 
ter of remark, but one from Colonel Kiogston to 
Lord Harcourt contained such remarks from a 
captive officer as warranted its detention, and 
subjected Burgo3me to -some censure, because of 
ks envelopement in his package. 

In misfortune, Burgoyne betrayed a restless 
spirit, as he found fault with every things, and ca- 
villed at the most insignificant trifles. Colonel 
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Heuley, who was the imniediate conuDandingoffir 
cer at Cambridge, had caused a prisoner to be 
chastised for personal insolence towards himseUl 
Burgoyne, instead of concurring in a measure^ 
whichf in all well organized armies, was necessary 
for the preservation of discipline and order, pre- 
feiTed a complaint against the Colonel, a meri- 
torious and brave c^cer. General Heath cimsed 
him to be arrested, and submitted the affair to a 
court of inquiry. The conduct of the British 
officers and privates, on several occasions, did 
not comport with that decorum, which might he 
expected from prisoners of war, of which the 
court was made acquainted,- together with the 
alledged causes of complaint of the Snglish Ger 
Deral,who expressed his displeasure, that his com- 
plaints were not submitted directly to a Court** 
martial. Peculiar attention appears to bare been 
paid to the feelings and even to the caprice of the 
captive General. • It was, therefore, denned ^xr 
pedient, tliat he should be gratified in his wishest. 
A Court-martial was accordingly held by or^r 
of General Heath. The causes of complaint were 
exhibited. General Burgoyne justified them with 
all his eloquence, assuming the duties of a Judg^. 
advocate, in which he was indulged, but against : 
which General Heath, in confirming the decision 
of the Court, protested, in order that it might not 
serve as a precedent on future occasions. Colo* 
nel Henley was honourably acquitted, and re* 
signed his command. 

On the 8th of March, a cartel arrived from 
Cape Cod, with a letter to General Burg03me 
from Captain Dalrymple, announcing his arrival 
in that harbour in the Juno frigate, accomp^ed 
with transports for the conveyance of himself and 
his. troops to England. In consequence odbm 
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teisdog 'state of affairs; however, Captaiti 'Brath- 
waite arrived in the Centurion in Cape Cod, with 
QSfiA&c% from Lord Howe, that the vessels of war 
and j^ansports should return to Rhode Island, 
theo^ in possession of the Britisb^— the order Was 
complied with. 

The difficulties, which had been so numerous in 
impeding the fulfilment of the articles of the ca- 
pitulation of the British army to General Gates. 
Here so far removed in the latter end of March, 
dsto permit, by a resolve of Congress, the return 
ofOeneral Burgoyne to England, from Rhode- 
Island^ the expences for the support of the cap- 
tared army, made in paper, being previou^ re- 
funded in jspecie. 

Tlieir supply involved the General in many 
-difficulties, which required his utmost attention 
and fore$%ht to nemove. General Burgoyne bid 
him adieu at Ms quarters, on the 2nd of April, 
and left Cambridge on the 5th for Rhode-Island« 
to embark for Europe. In this last interview, h$ 
eizpressed his utmost satisfaction in respect to 
the treatment he had personally received from 
tte General, and promised to remit from Eng-* 
land l^uch scarce articles as he should nam^, 
for his own use. The General thanked him for 
his politenes^s 5 but made no further observation 
on his proffered services, pteferring to submit to 
the straitened resources of the country in com- ' 
mon with his fellow^citiicns, rather than to avail 
himself of the' advantages, which might result from 
the politeness of the captive officer. 

Afirer the departure of General Burgoyne, a 
division of the captured trocTps were ordered to 
Rutiaad iif Vermont, where barracks hadbeeh 
pj^epared for their reception, and General Heath 
entered into a fiegociation with the British Qefh 
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eral Pigot, for the future supply of the whoBl 
captive force. Coagress, whea made acquasiitctf^ 
with this negociation, passed a resolve dated tht 
22nd of May, in which they highly approved of 
his conduct. 

On the 17th of June, a British officer was shoe 
on Prospect-hill, by an American sentinel. Or 
the 7th of the same month, one of the Americaa 
guards was stabbed b^ one of the captive sol* 
diers. The instafll that General Heath becane 
acquainted with the shooting of the British offieei^ 
he directed the sentinel to be put into confinementi ^ 
a coroner's inquest to be held over the body^ 
and*^ acquainted General Phillips of the circ^n*- 
^tance, and the proceedings which he hadordered* 
thereon. The officer, who was shot was ^a Lieuteo* 
ant Brown, of the 21st regiment. By the Goroi^ 
ner's inquest, it appeared, that in company wiA 
two females, he attempted to pass the Bne cif 
sentinels, after being challenged, without coooh 
plying with the necessary formalities. The in* 
temperate letters written by General Phillips, tke 
senior captive officer,, induced General Heath lo 
order his confinement to his quarters, as the ianr 
guage used in that correspondence was a direct 
violation of the. articles of ca:pitulation. A con»* 
pliance with the disposition of General Phillips 
would have been to participate the powers of m 
Commanding General with a captive officer, but 
while General Heath pertenaciously supported 
the dignity of his station, be used every exertion 
to alleviate the situation of those placed under bis 
control. Neither the stern language of protest 
and reproach, nor the more insidious tones of 
friendship could avail. Heath was steady to his 
duty, and Phillips was. oblig^ to submit. In tiie 
xas« of Brown's death, the couf s^e pursued^ ky 
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We«ieral Heath was approved of by Congress, as 
^pp^ired by their resolution «hi that subject, 
^tedJtily 7, 1778. ' ' 

'_ General Heath continued in the active exercise 
•f the duties of his station, until the 12th of No- 
vember, when he was replaced in the Eastern de- 
partment by General Gates. On his retiring 
llH>m that station, he received every mark of res- 
fbKSt from the inhabitants, by which they endea- 
«m!B*ed to evince the high sense which they enter- 
tamed of his correct deportment and philanthro- 
L^ffaiym the faithful discharge of the important trusty 
wbicb had been reposed in him. 
, Greneral Gates left Boston for Providence, R. 
 L on the 2hd of April following, when the com- 
mand of the Eastern department again devolved 
•n Creneral Heath. He remained at Boston until 
the 4th of June, when he received orders from 
, General Washington to join the grand army.— 
He had previously ordered away all the heavy 
:, ordnance belonging to the United States, at Bos- 
tpff mdi JProvidence, to the banks of the Hudson 
tirer. /Every mark of respect was paid him oil 
I )|B< departure from Boston, and on his way to the 
^ place of hi« destination. On the 21 st of June, he 
' arrived at New- Windsor, whence he accompanied 
' General Washington to West-Point, the Gibraltar 
rf the Western World, and, on the 23d of the same 
iQMth, he was- invested with the command of all 
I the rebel troops, as the British were pleased to 
call them, on the east side of the Hudson riyer^ 
His change of situation brought him agaun into 
the duties of the camp, from which his situation at 
the head of the Eastern department had for some 
time relieved him. Here he was in active field^ 
ihUies, when oil the ^th of June, he received « 
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notificatioff. from John Jay, Esq. President of 
CJongrew,. accompanying an extract of th^ pro- 
f^eedings of that body, announcing his electioli 
to the. place of a Commissioner of the board of 
war, with a salary of four thousand dollars per 
annum, while, at the same time, he was allowed to 
retain his rank in the army. 

The proffer of Congress was declined, as the 
General manifested bis wish to remain in the sta- 
tion, which he then held. . 

- According to orders received from GeneraS j 
'Washington, on the 1 0th of July, General Hl^atn 
marched his division, next day, for Bedford in- 
Connecticut. Here he arrived on the I4tb, suid 
finding that the British shipping had gone down 
the Sound towards New-York, he took a strong 
position between Bedford and Ridgefield. TM 
eyes of the public were now fixed, on this divisi^ 
and on the contiguous foe, who was laying waste 
the country in Connecticut. They had destrojr- 
ed Fairfield. This movement, however, saved a 
number of towns and village ^ from devastation, 
and inspired fresh confidence in the inhabitants. 
In order to withdraw the attention of the Briiti^ 
from Connecticut, General Washington planned the 
surprise x>f Stoney Point, which General Wayne 
BO gallantly executed. The next object was 4P 
attack on Verplanck's Point, garrisoned by one 
thousand of the enemy. On the Americans re- 
moving from: Stoney Point, General Washingidn 
ordered General Heath, with his division, to re- 

Eur to Peekskill, and supersede Ceneral Robert 
owe. While these operations were going oh, 
to prevent the design of General Sir Henry Cliiir 
ton, of cutting off the retreat of General Howe, 
General Washington ordered General ^eath to 
take possession of the passes into the High-lands^ 
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W fdrctd m^ches, which he completely effected. 
He contkiued actively engaged with his division^ 
m affairs of minorimportance, during the remain- 
der of the campaign. 

. On the 28th of November, General Washings 
tpit iovested him with the command of all th4 
troops and posts in the Hudson river. This was 
reclsoned the key of communication between the 
Ka^tem and Southern States. The winter passed 
awa;y without any occurrence of magnitude. . The 
weather had been extremely severe, and the sui^ 
lag of the troops was great. StiH, however, 
ir ^Commander had siich an ascendancy over 
thejsiy that they remained patient under aU their 
privations. 

T^e latter end of February, 1780, by leave oi 
j|b|e-C6m.mander-in-chief, General Heath left the 
goriby on a visit to his friends in New-England. 
Oi% the 8th of March, he represented to the coun- 
cil of the State of Massachusetts, the highlmpor* 
iance and necessity of filling up their battalions. 
This had the desired effect.; for the State Legts* 
lature shortly afterwards ordered a draft for the 
purpose, to rendezvous at Springfield, in Connec* 
ticut. On the 9th of June, he received an order 
troiai- General Washington, whose heAd-quarters 
were M Morristowh, N. J. to repair to Providence, 
1^ I. to meet the Commander of the French for- 
c]s% and fleet, which tvere expected there every 
iiioment, in order to render them the assistance 
i'equisite after so long a voyage. He arrived at 
Providence on the 16th of June,, when he was es- 
corted into town with all possible respect. Every 
.jiecessary preparation was made for the recep- 
tion of the French army, as soon as it should land. 
The ileet arrived at Newport on the 11th of July^ 
and the General repaired thither, where he we^ 
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introdaced to Count Rochambeau, the 
mander of the French land forces, and the Che- 
valier Temay, Commander of the fleet. Ilie 
usual civilities on such occasions took place b^ 
tween the respective parties, and a close intimacy 
between Rochambeftu and the General commenc- 
ed, which lasted during the whole war. 

The arrival of the French force attracted the 
attention of the British — ^Sir Henry Clinton de- 
signed to attack it at Newport with a force' of 
eight thousand men. Intelligence of this and tte 
appearance of the British fleet ofi* Khode-IsIan(f, 
induced a call of the militia as a reinforcement 
Every disposition was made to ^ve the enemy a 
warm reception. The General informed General 
WasUngton of his desire to return to the main 
army and assume the command of the right wing^ 
a rank to which he was entitled by seniority.— 
However, at the solicitations of Count Rocham- 
beau and to comply with the wish of General 
Washington, he remained there ; as the General 
in chief had informed him, that the main army 
had no immediate prospect of active operations. 

On the 1st of October, General Heath took 
leave of the French oflicers at Newport, in order 
to repsur to the maun army, for which he had 
received an order from General Washington, who, 
at the same time, informed him of Arnold's 
treason, and Andre's capture. Complimentary 
letters of leave passed between Generals Ro- 
chambeau and Heath, and the latter proceeded 
as far as West Point, which he reached on the 
16th, on his way to the main army, where he found 
a letter from General Washington, appointing 
him to the command of that fortress in place 
of General Greene, who had been ordered on to 
sop^r^edci General Gates in th^ S^uth^rtt States. 
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' On. the 17th, General Greene departed for tlie 
object of his journey, s^nd, at the same time^ 
General Heath assumed the command, when the 
contemplated predatory excursion, of the enemy 
afforded hiln sufficient employ, la November, « 
number of the French officers paid a visit to Gen- 
«i,ral Heath, at West Point, where they were re- 
; jc?eived jand treated with marked respect. 
t^ On, the 1st of December, the discharge of the 
^ month's men was begun; Three New- York 
rejgiments departed fon Albany, and the army 
[ generally went into winter-quarters. General 
Washington, established, his quarters at New- 
Windsor for the winter, on the 6th of the montli^ 
and the.next day visited West Point. 

'Ithe month of December wa« generally engaged^ 
in predatory excursions in the vicinity of this 
division orthe American army. 

In consequence of the scarcity of provisions at 
West Poiiit; of which- Greneral Washin^on was 
made acquainted^ he ordered General lleath to 
l^rocieed to the Eastward, in order to obtain of* 
Ae Governors of the New-England States, tliose 
Applies, the want of which, portended the most, 
serious consequences. • 

While on this expedition, which he comnjenced 
39 the beginning of May, General Washington 
f^vised him, in the July following, that in the new 
regulations for the ensuing campaign, the com- 
mand of the right wing of the main army was 
reserved for him. In consequence, he left his re- 
rfdence at Roxbury, on the 12th, to assume his^ 
eommnnd, the grand army having encamped near 
'Peekskill. When he arrived at the army, it had 
Aahged its position^ and. was encamped atPhil- 
lipsburg, in two lines, in the place, which had beeqtt^ 
mwe^ the two armies ^ preceding yeai:* 
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On the 17th of August, 1781, General 
ingtoD confkleiitiany communicated to Creneral 
Heath a blow, which he intended to strike against 
Hie eneny ; for which purpose he detached a part 
j^ the army to the Southward, leaving Heath in 
command of the main army during his absence. 
His orders were dated on the 19th of the same 
month, and confined him to defensive operations. 
The General, accordingly was busily engaged*!^ 
during the whole summer in executing the trust 
.:i*eposed in him. On the 28th of October, he re- 
ceived a despatch from Greneral Washington, ah* 
-nouncing the success of the meditated blow, which 
had terminated in tbcf capture of Comwaifiii and 
the British army, at York Town, in Virginia. — 
On the 22nd, the Corporation of Albany passed 
A vote of thanks to General Heath, ibr the alacrity 
which he had displayed in drfentfingthe Northern 
frontiers of the state of New-York against tiie 
jnaraudings of the enemy. The whole istmj 
celebrated in the Highlands on the 31st» the 
Joyful event, which had been effectuated by lbe 
Commander-in-chief and his auxiliary forces;.— 
.Things. now wore a favourable aspect on the 
American side. The foraging went on success^ 
fully ; but the General was directed to forward 
no more supfdies to the army in Vii^inia- Abort 
tfak time, the troops went into winter quarters 
•with more cheerfulness and better prospects than 
in liny preceding yean 

General . Washington returned from the South 
in the April following, and established his head* 

auartersat Newburgh,on the west bank of the 
[udson* Upon resuming the command, he pub*- 
licly returned his thanks to General Heath, for 
the successful execution of the trust reposed id 
Wm, daring his absence* 
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: A new scene of outrage, committed by a party 
.of refugees, under command of a Captain Lip^ 
]peneott, attracted public attention^ In their ma* 
jraudings, they fell in with a Captun Huddy, 
.whom they took prisoner, smd hung. It was wall 
widerstood, that however the conduct of the party 
« might be censured by the enemy, some evasive 
pretext would rob. justice of its demand, by suf- 
1^ fering the party to escape ; and the event justified 
.the anticipation. To put a stop to practices so 
.incompatible with the rules of warfare observed 
ampng^ civilized nations. General Washington, 
called a council of officers, who met io Genera! 
Heath's quarters on the 1 9th of April. They wen^ 
convoked to advise the General, respecting the^ 
best mode of preventing the repetition of such 
sanguinary deeds* The Council unanimoud^ 
recommended measures of retaliation. In con* 
formity with their advice,, it was determined to 
select' by jot a captive officer in the hands of the 
Americans, who shoidd undergo the fate which Hud- ' 
dy experienced^ unless the crime shouldbe fully 
atoned fof by the- punishment of the murderers. 
And as lippencott was acquitted by a British 
c<Hirt*martial of a crime, which would haVe dis- 
graced the darkest aer^ of the middle ages, Cap* 
lain Asgill, a young man of bi^ respectability, 
on whom the lot fell, would have met poor Bud- 
dy's dooqiy had it not been foMhe timely/ inter^ 
position of the King and Queen of France^. 

While General Heath renuuned with the main' 
army, the absence of General Washington vested' 
him with the supreme command. When that. 
General returned from PhiladelpUa^ where he 
bad an interview with General Coont Rochan»- 
beau, in July, the American army moved lower^^ 
down the Hudson^ A part which proceed^ br. 

1*» 
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water, disembarked at, and eacamped near Ver- 
planck's Pointy anotlier part descended by laad. 
A new order i>f battle was published, incase .Il» 
enemy should come in contact, and the commaiHl 
of the left wing o^ the army was assigned to 
General Heath. 

* New-Windsor was pitcfaed upon for the xka- 
tonments of the main army, daring the ensuing 
winter. Towards the close of October, General 
Heath's .division struck their tents and m<»ved t^ 
that destination. The army being now inaetim^ 
and there being no probability that diey. wonld 
be speedily attacked. General Heath, by leave cf 
.tiie Commander-in>cbief, proceeded on the jth af 
December, on a visit to his £ann at Roxbury , ^and 
returned to head-quarters at Newburgfa on thie 
'14th of April following. The <x>ntest wasiiow 
dramng to a close. While Great Britain bad*4iO 
deplore the immense expenditure of blood and 
treasure in the fruitless pursuit of unjust pewiH!!, 
the sturdy sons of the Western Hemisphere nvete 
amply gratified with the prospect of a speedy and 
honourable termination to the years of toil and 
-privation, which they had experienced. News had 
-been received, that peace had ataeady been 
*^gned, and aniorder for the oessation of hestiK> 
ties was daily expected in clunp. The weleottfe 
tidings were, at length c<^firmed; and published 
•at head-quarters on the t9th of April, I78S. • . ^ 
The privations of officers as well as privates ih 
{the Americaa army, during the-umiaturifl contest 
had been greiM* The consummation of tfaeAr 
wishes was now happily accomplished in the ae- 
knowledgment of Independence, but whilst ikey 
.^€^uld felicitate themselves on the attornment ^#f 
'their most ardent wishes, tiieir pecuniary em' 
bamssments still coatinued,«ihe ironstituted go* 
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vernvMnt of tWek*>coiiiilry being alt<»getfaer in*' 
compdefot to pay tbem their just wages. Coa- 
gve68 had passed a resolve, in order to reduce 
tfce ^anajj with the greatest facility, enspowerii^ 
the Commauder-in-cJiief to grant furloughs to tb^ 
-troops engaged to serve during the war, and to 
^-Roiofoer of i^cers proportionate to the troops 
-yfho might be thus dispersed, unaccompanied, 
lio^e^er, with the raeuis to enable them to arrive 
mt Ifaeir respective destiaations; This, asmighl 
aoturiaHy have been expected, excited ^a oonsidera- 
Me^fennent in the army. . With a view to suppress 
the tstorm wMch seemed ready to burst, a board 
of g^raerd officers was therefore called) of whieli 
'€reneral Heath was chosen Pre»ideQt.< - A res- 
pectful address to 4he C!oamMUider-in*cl»ef was 
pe^od, setting foHh the- a^iMkl ^iliuatioa oftbe 
'officers, and 'men-^ ^he defalei^on-«( Congress 
i^^cooaiplying with the v engG^^eneofs ; Ae inar 
l»£ty of tlie furioi^hed, tro€|>s^ reach their 4Reo^ 
pective abodes wii^iGUt meaoe f the d^adatioB 
iki^whldi the officers we9erddu<^;;.-aHid the 
SriSmgness todepsMuuleM <>0ilgiMfr s^ulda£i 
lord redress and give 4hem oertMicatefJi >of tfaeir 
aorears c^pay. The address was «oil<^faed m^'wmrf 
respectifd language, «nd transmitted to< ^leoerid 
Washington, -signed by General HesKth, -m Pre^- 
tsidettt'ofHlleboard. Itwasdir^ted to«he-<}am- 
inander^ttHciBef;; because it -only requested ^ 
%m to use UjB influence to have their ^ievasice 
^remo?ed« It 4ireatfaed not the language- of iser- 
. *viKtyf Iseeaiise it asked for justice— not fovours 5 
nor <fid it exhibit that of the%rs^as«t) by ^liie 
we of menaces te frighten •Gongrcss,'to perform 
what otherwise the imperious dictates of ju«tica» 
'^teason*, toid'duty pointed^out* ^ 
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The reply of the Commander-iQ-chief wns 
highly satisfactory, as he assured them, that their 
wishes had already been anticipated by e\erv 
exertion in his power, to have an amicable ao- 
justiuent of their accounts, and as far as was 

Practicable a relief of their immediate wants^^* 
*his is the aera when the celebrated anonymous 
letters addressed to the army made their aj4>eas- 
ance, on the .writer of whom much obloquy li^ 
been since throwp, very probably for party piaij^ 

Eoses. In that business, their author has never 
een treated by the partif&s concerned with thai 
candour, to which from bis very meritorious se^ 
vices, he appeared to h|Lve been so well ent^tli^ 

About this time, the design for forming a ^liS^ 
tary order was begun. Although its object waf 
specious in the. exterior, it - savoured strongly .qt 
aristocracy. General Heath attended its meet- 
ing ; exerted his influence to oppose its aristpcra^ 
ttcal features, and only subscribed to its fuatk- 
for the charitable objects which were profes^eiLrr 

At a. subsequent period of his life he was.coiir 
firmed, in. his oblations to the institution as it was 
then conducted,: and ordered his name to ba 
erased from the list of members ; continuingi 
however, his, subscription for the charities, wbi^^h * 
its constitiitioii pi'ofessed to be its main object } 

A coincidence of dates 19. the chain of ^vents^ | 
i$y sometimes^ remarkable. Genera^ Heath wai ] 
the first offipfir who ordered and gave directioo^ 
for the guard. aJt Prospectrhill, in.l775, after the 
battle of the 19th of April intfaat year, and he was 
left the last General of the day. in the main army 
to p:^orm the duties affixed to that station, in 
1783. 

The germ of aristocracy was imbedded in thr 
»iM4ittttio» of th« order of the Ciflcinnati^, ani; 
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Iflifey, who braved the storm, which menaced them 
for ei^ht years, blighted their early laurels, by 
an acquiescence in its organization. A hereditary 
state of things is so repugnant to the very exis- 
tence of a free government, that it behoves every 
l&ember of the community to revolt against the 
Establishment of an institution of this kind. The 
' -iWrtues of man perish with the possessor; They 
^ilre only the ingredients inherited from ancestry, 
^en pfop^rly c5ultivated by education. 
''-On the 24tfa of June, Greneral Heath received a 
I ktter from General Washington, dated the same 
I ^My, taking an affectionate leave of him, which 
! 4tiiLi couched in the strongest language of friend- 
- Hft^. On the afternoon of that date, General 
1 Heath stalled for hiis residence in Matsacbusettfi 
! iliid, upon his arrival, exchanged the garb of a 
' iiMdSer, for the habiliments of private life. 

/During the remaiaiing years of his life, he often 

! ikjieritoced the manifestations of the esteem, in 

*i9iHch he was )idd by bis fetlow-citiseiis, br their 

mffirages* In Ae yean* 1798) he publnfaed nisme- 

, «ioB% ' While they evince, in tbe manner of me- 

iobranduiii, a" man of business, their want of 

Irttetho^ and nrangement exhibit the absence of 

' At able penman. . - . 

The General in the eveniii]^ of his days, repos- 
• ed in domestic felicity, eigoyin^ the reward of a 
I well spent life, in the warm affection of a nation, 
m whose freedom Ifc had so^ often risked im €xisr 
iBiice in the field of battle. 
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MUOR-GENERAL 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 
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This Gentleman was born in Chester countyi ; 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1745. His ancestors . 
were Irish, and his Grandfather was a Captain , 
under King William, at the battle of the Bovne; ; 
but, at what time, the family emigrated to Ame- 
rica is not precisely known. Besides the farming 
business. General Wayne^s father carried on the 
tanning to a large eitent. He was annually 
elected, for many years^ a member of theprovin* ! 
cial legislature, for Chester county. In conse- 
quence of his advanced age, he declined a re-elec- i 
tion in 1773, when his son Antony, the subject j 
of the following memoir, was elected to fill* the ' 
seaty which had thus b«come vacant, by the resig- 
nation of his father. Our hero had been bred to 
the profession of a surveyor^ to the duties of 
which he had attended for several years. But as 
soon as the clouds began to gather in. the politi- 
cal hemisphere, he relinquised his private pursuits 
and united his efforts with the patriots of 1774 
and 1775, in warding off the impending storm. 
He was successively honoured with a seat in the 
Legislature, until he vacated it for the more ar^ 
duous toils of the tented field, by the acceptance 
of a colonelcy in the provincial army; and so 
great was his interest, that, in a few weeks, he 
raised a re^ment in his native county. 

He attended with his regiment, the unfortunate 
General Thompson into Lower Canada, in 1776, 
and was present in the attack on Trois Rivieres^ 
when that gallant officer was defeated and taken 
prisoaer. After this disastrous eventi be was ge-^ 
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tailiarly serviceable in securing tke retreat of the 
American troops, which, by his judicious conduct 
and activity he was able to effect with very little 
loss. On this occasion, he was slightly wounded. 
In the retreat, after the capture of Thompson, 
Colonel Maxwell was the commanding officer. 
This unfortunate expedition was planned and or- 
dered by General Sullivan. Colonel Wayne af- 
terwards served, with his regiment, in the north* 
em army at Ticonderoga under General GateS| 
til the campaign of 1776. His talents as an en- 
gineer, his quickness of perception and accurate 
coup-d'ceil estimation of heights and distances^ 
with his other military qualifications, rendered 
him a most valuable officer. 

In the beginning of the campaign of 1777 he 
Uras raised to the rank of Brigadier-General, and 
Vith his brigade was ordered to reinforce Gene? 
ral Washington, at the head of Elk. 

At the battle of Brandy wine, General Eniphaur 
f i^n was posted at Chad's ford, as a feint. General 
Washington^ having stationed General Wayne, 
ilHtb ^n adequate force as be supposed, to defend 
Ihe passage of the ford. When Comwallis, as he 
bad designed, succeeded in turning the right 
flank of the American army, Kniphausen crossed 
the ford and attacked Wayne, with great vi- 
gour.-T-He sustained the shock with much resolu- 
tion ; but, after a severe conflict, was obliged to 
^ve way to superior force, leaving in possession 
of the enemy, his entrenchments, battery an<f 
cannon. On his retreat, Wayne passed the rear 
of the 10th Virginian regiment, under Colonel 
Stevens, who was severely engaged with the ene- 
my from nearly aa. J»««r before tke.isetting sun uor 
tttdso-kp. 
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Sbordy aifter this, Wajne, with tfce advance ^ 
the Americans bad a slight affair with the enemj^^ 
which would have ended in a general engage* 
ment, had it not been for the timely interposLdoa 
of a rain, whieh rendered both parties incsfiable 
of action. 

General Wayne continued to hang, on ^die rear 
of the English Gieneral Howe. On the Idth he 
received orders from General W^ishington to.ael^ 
to the greatest advantage against the rear of Ae 
enemy in cofijunction with General Smallwood 
and Colonel Gist, while he shouM cross tb^ 
SchtiylkiH .at Parker's lord, and endeaurour to 
head the Qnemy and Cjppose him in Xroot, thitf 
exposing him to the disastrous effects of a double, 
fire. 

General Howe having learned the situation of 
the troops under Geneeal Wayne, which consisted 
only of about 1500 men with a few pieces of cao* 
non, be despatched General Grey with the 2ad 
regiment of cavity and a body 4>f infantry tcpl 
the night of the 20th of -Septembery^who eflectej 
the object for which he was 4e$iined. It is ^sSoi 
but with what accuracy is not luMHvn, that th^ 
American General had timely wariuag^ the a^ 
tack* Be this as it: may, Grey gained Wayae.^ 
left about one A. M.on the 2l8Sof Septeinben 
Some out entries, wece early missed by ooe o| 
the American officers on his rounds^-^An- ajarai 
was timely giveoibr (he m^n to^fona ] but im 
fltead of drawing the.m4>ut4o the back^f tbeiir 
encampments, fbey were paraded in frontoflbeif 
own fires, a^hich ^rect^ ^ British to ibe -otgec^ i 
t>f attack, and hy the use. of the bayonet, rez^i i 
tiered his dtscofofiture ccmiplete. JN early 30fl| i 
wca>e killed and wounded, and 70 or 80 UJkeA 
prisoners, including several officers. The fruits ' 
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^ this eiiterprise, besides a quantity of arms, 
and eight waggons loaded with baggage and 
stores 9 and the fartfabr disaster of the Americans 
was only prevented by the darkness of the niffht 
and the subsequent Judicious dispositions of Ue« 
nerai Wayne. For this unfortunate affair he was 
tried by a court martial, who, after having duly 
•considered all the circamstances of the case, ac- 
tqpitted him, with honour. 

.The dispositions for the battle of Germantowa 
is made by General Washington, were weH con- 
ceived, and had no untoward circumstances oc- 
curred Co marr them, victory would have perched 
tm the American standard. In the display of or« 
dfe^, the divisions of Wayne and Sullivan, flank* 
ed by. General Conway's, brigade, were to enter 
Germantown by the way of Chesnut*hill. Their 
march was begun about 7 o'clock p. h. of the 
'5d of October, accompanied by the Commander- 
in-chief. The next morning at sun-rise, the at- 
tsick wa$ commenced on the 40th British regi- 
inent' and battalion of infantry. Although, dur- 
ing the course of the day, fortune generally fa- 
riuired the American arms, the scene closed pa 
tfefeatl in a letter to General Gates, General 
Wayne declared, that the enemy were flying be- 
fore the victorious arms of the Americans fop 
about three hours, and ascribes the discomfiture 
to the wind-mill attack on Chew's stone house. 
General Stevenson who commanded on the York 
road, and whose force was designed to cut off the 
firitisb retreat at tiie Rising Sun, and at the same 
time prevent the assistance of a reinforcement 
from rhiladelpfaia, was tried and broken for dis- 
obediente of orders. Had his orders been exo 
^ed, iaothing could have prevented the destruc^ 

15 
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tion or capture of the whole British force 'ehgt& j 
ged in the early part of that day. 

During the campaign of 1778, General Wayile 
was stiU attach^ to the army in the middle 
States, under the immediate command of Gene^ 
ral Washington. After the enemy had evacuatra 
Philadelphia, and were retreating through Ne^*- 
Jersey, General Wayne was despatched to pursue 
them, with a body of 1000 men, forming part of 
the advanced corps of the American army, cddi- 
manded by the Marquis la Fayette/ They wei^ 
sent on, the 25th of June, from the village . of 
Kingston, in the vicinity of Princeton, to which 
the American army had removed. The whole 
army moved in the evening of the same day, in- 
tending to keep a proper distance for the sup- 
port oi the advanced corps. 

Sir Henry Clinton, sensible of the approach of 
his adversary's forces, changed the disposition of 
his troops. 

Without entering into the detail of duty, whi^h 
devolved on Wayne in a subordinate capacity, in 
this action, he in a very peculiar manner displayr 
ed <he* most undaunted courage, the greatest . 
activity ah4 a sound judgment in executing the 
duties, which had been assigned to him. ' 

la the campaign of 1779, General Washington 
jCOHceived the design of storming Stoney Point, a 
strong position on the Hudson about fifty miles 
above New- York, which bad a short time before, 
fallen into the hands of the Biitish. The object 
in view was to withdraw fromXJonnecticut to the 
defence of their lines, ^ party of the enemy, who 
were laying waste a part of thki State. The ex- 
ecution of tliis enterprise was entrusted to Gene- 
ral WajTie, who completely effected it. .The si*-, 
1»ation ef this post was of .much impoftaiif:e i^ 
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/nabtber point of vi^w, as it commanded a pass 
of the river essential to the British shipping for 
the . attack* on . the forts above. The garrison, 
which consisted of about 600 men under a Co- 
lonel Johnson, was part of the force which had 
bayonetted his troops in cool blood at Paoli, 
23is. parole on this occasion recalled to the re- 
jaiembrance of his troops, that sanguinary affair. 
Although the enterprise . was effected with the 
liayonet, the flints having been taken out of their 
firelocks, and the storming of the fort might have 
Jastified complete retaliation, yet the moment the 
enemy submitted, he spared the further effusion 
cf blood* This enterprise completely effected 
its object by compelling the British General to 
withdraw his forces from Connecticut to defend 
his own posts* 

In the commencement of this attack, which 
was of short duration, a ball, discharged by one* 
of the sentinels, grazed the General's head and 
|^,m>cked him down* He laid a few moments ap* 
p9jceixtly lifeless, but soon aXter rose, and so iar 
r^oveiied as to rest on one knee. Supposing 
lumself mortally wounded, he desired one of his^ 
. aids to carry hun forward and let him die in the 
fort. .. 

The attack on a block-house towards New- 
York was unsuccessful. It is said, that General 
Wayne lost more men on this.occasion,than the 
wbole number of those whom, he attempted to^ 
didodge. Here be manifested more zeal -and 
bravery than fudgment* General .Washington, in 
his rej)6rt of the afiair to Congress, attributed its 
failure to the intemperate valour of the troops* 

For his'gallant enterprise at Stoney Point, he 
received the thanks of Congress^ who awarded 
, him a gold medal emblematical of the actioQ* 
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During the campaigns of l779 and llSO^^'CSett^ 
^al Wayne was with the grand army under Wajshn 
ington, in which |>eriod nothing occiired of skh' 
ment. , . 

On new-year's day, 1781, a revolt of the Ee»n- 
sylvania line took. place, in consequence of tl^ 
distresses, which they had to encoijint^r. This 
affair threatened on its first appearance, to pro- . 
duce the most serious results; but the prudent 
conduct of General Washington, assisted by 
Wayne, and the patriotic spirit of the troops, 
prevented the British from availing themseke$\ 
of any benefit on the occasion. 

On the 20th of February, 1781, Congress resol- 
ved that the Southern army should be composed 
^f all the regulars, from Pennsylvania to Georgia* 
inclusive, except Moylan's dragoons. . The board 
<q( war was greeted to prepare and furnish everjf^ 
jrequisite. This new disposition of the troiopi» 
threw General Wayne's division into the Sou^m 
army. . « , 

In consequence of a letter from the Gener^j, 
read in Congress on the 19th of March, 178ir#f 
resolve was passed recommending to the supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania to forward 
th^ march of their line, in detachmeiit, with all 
possible expedition to the place of their destina- 
tion. 

On the 18th of May, Congress directed tb« 
board of war to furnish Genersd Wayne with cop- 
ies of the intelligence received, .on the day pre-' 
vious to the sailing of the British fleet from New- 
York; and ordeired that in ca^e his troops should 
not be furnished with the necessary supplies, dur-^ 
ing their, march, be should impress them and 
credit the States with the amount thereof, whenr 
^v^ ffucb coercion should become necessary* 
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'-'^ The first object of his wishes was a junction with 
Ija ^iP^ayette in Vir^nia. The language of the 
historians, who have detailed the operations of the 
Southern army, furnish the public with the best 
account of the General's military career, during 
Hbe remainder of the war, of which the writer 
ari^ails himself on the present occasion. 

^* In the first moments of the rising tempest the 
Marquis la Fayette began to retire with his little 
army, which only consisted of one thousand re- 
gulars, two thousand militia, and sixty dragoons. 
Cornwallis, finding it impossible to fort^e an 
action, endeavoured to cut off the communication 
of the Marquis with. General Wayne, who was, 
with eight hundred Pennsylvanians, advancing 
from the northward, the junction of whose forcea- 
#as efiected at Rackoon ford without loss. While 
iSiis object was accomplishing, Cornwallis got 
between La Fayette and Wayne, and the public 
stores deposited for greater security at Albemarle 
old Court-house. La Fayette, by forced marches^ 
got within a few miles of the British army, while 
Aey were yet two days distant from the object of 
their enterprise. Cornwallis, from the situation . 
of bis opponent, considered his capture as cer- 
tain ; but during the night I^ Fayette opened an^ 
old road long cUsuised, which was unknown to his 
adversary, and which was nearer to Albemarle,- 
afid to the astonishment of Cornwallis, posted 
lamself next day iii a strong position between the 
British and the American stores. Frustrated in 
his schemes, Cornwallis fell back to Richmond^ 
and thence retreated to WilKamsburgi While 
these operations were carrying on. Colonel But- 
ler, on tlie 26th June, 1781, attacked the British 
rear, and killed and wounded one hundred and 
oxty of them. July .6, Cornwallis retreated from 
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tVilUamsburg to Janlestown^ where a smavt'im- 
gagement between the British army aod ^^. 
American vap, under Geiieny Wayne, took place^. 
Although General Wayne had been erroneously 
informed that the troops opposed to him . were 
only a detached corps, he no sooner discovered, 
his error, than he resolutely engaged with the^ 
M'hole British army,, rightly judging it the most, 
eligible mode by which he could escape froi[a biiE 
perilous situation. Thus he urged the attack witb.> 
such confidence as imposed the idea on Ms op- 
posers, that his force was the advance of the. 
American army, who were approaching to sop^ 
port him. This bold manoeuvre enabled him tot^ 
take advantage of the enemy's fears, and thus to^ 
efiect a dangerous retreat with Bttle loss. 

'* After the reduction of Coniiwallis was cobh. 
pleted, the Pennsylvania line marched to Soult^ 
Carolina. This incirease of force enabled Gee^^-r 
ral Gireene to detach a part of his army to Geor-. 

" In January 1782, General Wayne haVi^t 
previously ordered the Ameiicans at Augus^ta ta-r 
jpin him at Ebenezer, crossed the river Savannah: 
at the Two Sister's ferry, with about one hundred, 
dragoons, commanded by Colonel Anthony Wat-/ 
ton White. He was soon after reinforced. by> 
about three hundred Contiaeijyiri infantry, under; 
Lieiil;e]iiaQt-G<dpnel Posey. The Br^sh Gom-\ 
mamleF at Savatinah, hearing of this iijuption oi 
the An^ericaps, sent orders to differeq^ post? to 
burn, as far as they could, all the provlsionj^ lathe^ 
country, and then retire within their woirks.^ 
The margin of the riyer Savannah, and the island^^ 
Ml its vicinity, were goon covered with smoke, a^u 
presented to the eye a grand, but awful specter > 
c4^ What remaio^ of die last year's crop wi«/ 
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SO genetcdly destroyed/that the Americans bad to- 
depend chiefly on South Carolina for their silrfOiv 
pi>rt. 

' '^ The British garrison, at this time, consisted 
of about one thousand regulars, besides a consi- 
derable number of militia, and was commanded 
by Brigadier-General Clarke* Notwithstanding 
tln« great superiority of force, General Wa3me 
frequently appeared before the British Hues and 
iotscdted their pickets. 

** On the 21st May, 1782, Colooje! Brown, at the 
head of a considerable party, mlurched out of the 
garrison of Savannah, with the apparent inten- 
timi <lf attacking the Americans. General Wayne 
by a bold mianceuvre,got between Colonel Brown 
and the British gairrison in Savannah — attacked 
him at twelve o^ock at night, and routed his 
whole pia^y. The van gitard of the Americans, 
consii^ing of sixty horse and forty infantry, was 
led on by Colonel White, of the cavalry, and Cap- 
tain Parker, of the infantiyj to a spirited charge, 
idwbichforty of Brown's men were killed, about 
t#enty taken prisoners, and the remainder ob* 
tigedto shelter m a swamp under cover of the night., 
llie liberal' use of the sword and bayonet gave the 
Americiins this advantage, the flints having been 
preiiously taken out of the muskets of the infantry 
to insure a compliance with orders. In this enter- 
prise the Americans had onfy five privates killed, 
and two wounded. 

^* On June 24, 1782, a party of Creek Indians, 
with a British officer, msid^,in the night, a spirited 
attack on General Wayne. They adroitly got 
possession of two fieldpieces guarded by a small 
party in the rear of the Americans. Wayne soon^ 
rallied his troops, and recovered these field pieces.; 
A ffiBiart action ensued. Both sides fought m dose' 
quarters with swords and bayonets. 
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^' The Indians, sdlhough unususdly bravie^ 
rented. Fourteen of their number were kittedy 
among whom was Emistessigo, a famous chie£' — 
The Americans carried off a British standard and 
a large number of horses. ^ 

" Tlic presence of an American force between: 
the upper country and Savannah, interrupted the?' 
communication between the British garrison and^' 
the Indians. Aparty of Indians, with a considis^- 
rable quantity of peltry and pack horses on theii^ 
way to Savannah, was taken by General Wayne-. 
Two of them were detained as hostages^ and the 
remainder sent home with a friendly talk. The? 
disasters of the British consequent on ComwalKs's? 
capture, and the success of the Americans, bad a 
decided influence in detaching the Indians fr^m- 
the British^ whose government had early in 17821 
determined to abandon offensive operations. ■..  * 

" When it was resolved to evacuate Savannah,*- 
the merchants and others of that city obtained, 
permission to apply to General Wayne for the' 
security aiid preservation of their property; To-: 
the deputation he replied, "that m the event roC 
an evacuation by the British garrison, the persons. 
and property of such inhabitants or. others^' 
who chose to remain in Savannah, will be pro-' 
tected by the military, and resign<sd inviolate 
into the hands of the civil authority, which 
must ultimately decide." A second flag being' 
sent out. General Wayne, at the desire of the. 
civil authority of the state, sent them for answer, 
that " thC; merchants hot owing allegiance to the' 
United States, will be permitted to remain » 
reasonable time to dispose of their goods and 
settfe their affairs." On the 11th of July 1782,^ 
the British evacuated Savannah, after it hdd 
*>eeu four years in their possession, and it wai 
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ipmediately after Uken possetrion of by the 
A^oiericans. i.<« 

. For bis eminent services the le^slatnre of Ihe 
State of Georgia made him a donation of « 
handsome plantation. At the clojse of the war 
lie. retired to enjoy the repose of domestic life. 
9e was chpsen a delegate to the PennsyWania 
Copvention in 1 787, and was one of those who 
siloed the acceptance of the present constitu- 
^KMn of the United States in behalf of his native 
state. Subsequent to this period, he left his ia* 
maly and went to Geor^a to look after the pro« 
per^ whicii had been bestowed upon Urn by that 
state. Here he was induced to allow Umsetf ta 
bp held up as a candidate for a seat in Congress, 
aad was returned to .that Honourable Body, as 
being duly elected, in 1792. But certain irre- 
gularities having taken place in regaid to some 
of; the votes, the legality of his election was call- 
ed in. question by his opponent General James 
Jackson. The. business .was,- accordingly, takea 
Vfin the House of Representatives, who after a 
patient investigation determined in favour of 
Jack3on ; while they, at the same time, declared, 
thai no dishonour could be attached to Genercl 
Wayne, and that the informalities which had in*, 
d}iced them to decide .that he could no longer 
retain his place in their body, could not, in the. 
sii^test degree^ be attributed to him. Wayne 
eoiployed counsel ; but his antagonist plead his 
own cause. Jackson might have forthwith taken 
his seat; but he declined that honour, till after 
a new election the will of the majority of his 
i;pnstjtuents was fully expressed in ms behalf. 

Immediately after this disappointment, he wa$^ 
consoled by his bein^ promoted to the com* 
iqyputid of the Western army, which had been suo? 
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eessivety defe«t^ imder Bacmaji and'St. '€liul|r:;L 
Here he cootiaued the warfare with success, 
dgaiost the Ibdiaiis^ whooi he defeated and cooei^ 
pielled to sue for peace. He remained, in tl^ 
eoromand, watching ^over the conduct of his sa** 
vage foe, until the 15th .of December, 1796, when 
be died at Presque' I^le on lake Erie, of a ma* 
Ugaant disease in the fiftyrfirst year of his agc^ 
and was baried there with all the honours due t» 
bis rank and high merits. A. few years ago his 
remains wfre taken up and removed to. his na-- 
tive county, where they were, with much cere^ 
mony and military parade, deposited along with 
^o^ of bis ancestors. 



iUJOB-GSNKSAl« 

CHABLKS LL«, 

Second in Command to 

Crefieral George Washington^. . 

Th£ family of General Lee and the earls oC 
Leicester sprung from the same parent stock .ii| 
Cheshire} and by intermarriages were connected 
with most of the principal families of England 
Oiie of the family was, so early as in Queen EI^ 
vabeth's reign, an object of public regard — Be- 
ing connected in' the conspiracy of the Earl oi 
Essex, and the friend of the Earl of Tyrone, whs 
was in open rebellion, he was the £rst to suffer 
on that occasion. The General's ancestor wa^ 
8ir Henrv Lee, Queen Elizabeth's champion at 
the tilters tournament, from which he retired by 
age in the 33d year of that Queen's reign. He died 
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in 1 61 1, aged 80, ^"^^ w*s interred in the church 

of Quarendon, near Aylesbury. Sir Henry ha4 

a targe dog, which was lei't by accident one night 

it! tiis htd chamber, unknown to a faithless ser-* 

vant, who entered the room with the - intent of 

¥oi>bing and murdering his master, but who was 

f^Szedy on his entrance into the room by the 

laithfal tray. At Dichley, the former seat of the 

^aris of Leicester, is a fine full length portrait 

"bf Sir Henry and his trusty dog. A knowledge 

dftWs circumstance, no doubt, led the General to 

that predilec^tion for dogs, which he ever mani-. 

Teisted through life, a circumstance remarked as 

one of the eccentricities of his character. 

The General's 'father was John Lee of Dfern- 
hall, in the county of Chester, some time a Cap* . 
tain of Dragoons, and Lieutenant-Colonel lo 
Colonel Barrel's regiment from 1717 to 1742, 
when he was promoted to the command of a 
regiment of foot. The 'General's mother was 
Isabella, second daiiglrter of Sir Henry Bun- 
bury, of Stanney, in Cheshire, and himself the 
youngest of three sons. His elder brothers were 
named Thomas and Harry.- 

He; may be properly called a child of Mars, 
for he was an officer, when eleven years old; 
lience it may be said strictly, that his education 
was a military one. He was master of the Greek 
and Latin classics, well versed in the Italian, 
Spanish, German, and French languages, and 
had assiduously explored the fields of general 
science. He had travelled much — his thirst for 
knon^ledge was unquenchable ; but bis favourite- 
study was war, a profession in which todjstin- 
Si»h himself, be concentrated his every wish, 
very early life, he commanded a company of 
Grenadiers in th4 44th regiment, and was present 



at the defeat of General Abercrombie at 'Tid^a* 
deroga, when be received a shot through tike 
body ; but his wound was not mortal. 

After the -reduction of Montreal, he returned 
lo England, when he found that a general peace* 
was contemplated, and that the cession of Cana* 
da was the general topic of conversation; an 
event which appeared pr^udicial to the intered 
and glory of America, inasmuch as the appre^ 
hension of such a result gave uneasiness thrt ugh^ 
out the continent. On this occasion^ instead <rf 
the sword, Lee wielded his pen, and produced a 
pamphlet, pointing out the importance of that ^ 
province, to the Western 'Empire. The produc- 
tion was popular among the Americans, iand 
drew from Dr. Franklin the following conipfi^ 
jHefit, '^that it could not fiiil of making a salu* 
tary impression." 

lie bore the c<Hnmis$ion of a Colonel in the 
Vear 1762, in Portugal, under General Burgoyue; 
The Spaniards, with the intention of invading 
that kingdom, had collected an army on the con^ 
jfines of Estramadura, ib order to pierce the prop- 
vince of Alentejo. An advanced body of them 
lay in V aleutia de Alcantara, a town on their 
frontiers. These the Count la Lippe, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Poi^uguese forces, fonflr 
ed a design to attack. Greneral Burgoyne Was 
entrusted with the enterprise. He surprised rtc 
town, took the intended Commander-in-chief WT 
the invasion, with a number of other officers; hf 
which one of the best regiments of Spain was in: a 

ijreat measure annihilated. Several skirmishes foll- 
owed, and yet the army of the Spaniards were 
masters of the country, and the. possession of the 
passage of the Tagus was only Wanting in order 
t^ give them quarters in Alentejo 
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.A CDiifitfierable, but detached camp of Spanish 
cavalry lay near the village of Villa Velha.--*' 
General Bargoyne posted himsdf within thrir 
ynew^ th^i he might obstruct their passage. Dig- 
^Boyering that tlie Spaniards, had alike their front 
wd rear ancovered^ and that they were otherwise 
unguarded, against the rule& of military pni^ 
4enee, he conceived a plan to surprise them, the 
execution of which he committed to Colonel Lee* 
The trust was righdy reposed, for Colonel Lee' 
-attacked their rear on the night of the eighth of 
0<Aaber, routed their campt dispersed their whole 
eerps with considerable slaught<&r, destroyed theur 
magazines, and returned with a very trifling lo«s. 
The war being closed, he received, prior to his 
return to England, the thanks of his Lusitaniaa 
Majesty for bis eminent services, and from Count 
la Lippe the strongest recommettd^ons to the 
Sritisb Court. One of the j>ciacipal Secretaries 
of State became his friend and patron. Hence 
the brightest prospects of preferment lay before 
\um.'f but bis early attachment to the interests of 
^e American colonies evinced in bis writings re* 
(yarding the Pondiac war, lost him the favour of 
the ministry. Despising a life of inactivity, h^' 
left his natal soil and entered into the service of 
his Polish Majesty, one of whose mds he became. 
- At thi^ period when the ebnoxious Stamp Act wafi 
passed, whichjferew all the colonies into a fenneu^ 
Bo inconsi<^rable number of members of both 
Houses of Parliament were the General's imme- 
diate correspondents. With those of weight an4 
influence he exerted his reasoning faculties, and 
all the abilities of which he was master, and not in 
vain. This atrocious act divided almost all the 
European Cabinets, either in favour of the pre* 
rogative of the British Crown, or in behalf of tht 
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eotonial assertioii of rigbtf. The British Eniiamljg 
it the court of Vienjna were composed of charaM^ 
ters held high in Lee'K regard and esteem ; \^jg^ 
(he earnestne«s with i^hich he defended the cm^ 
'ofth^ American colonies induced 'hioi alqiost i^ 
break off all intercourse with them ; at the #a|ia^ 
time he bad the satisfaction to learn, th^t (utp^ 
irrititigs gsuned him many friends. Thus ear|y, 
did Lee manifest his zeal against the arbitr^fy, 
^ncroaclunents of Great Britain on the unalien^kUf 
and natural rights of her trans-atlantic subjecjtjs., 
|Iis rambling spirit led him to travel over a|L 
Europe, during the years 1771, 1773^ >nd ih^ 
n^a^r part of 1773. His warmth of temper drew; 
^im into several rencounters, among which was aQ 
^air of honour with an officer in Italy, The ceij-. 
iest was begyn with swords, when the Genera^ 
test two of his fingers. Recourse was then bad %^ 
pistols. His adversary was slain, and be wa^ 
obliged to flee from the country, in order that haft 
might avoid the unpleasant consequences, wI4^h 
jpaigbt resuk from this unhappy transaction. 

Dissatisfied with the political aspect of affaii^ 
in England, he embariced at London on the 16tb; 
of August, 1773, on board the packet for New:* 
Tork, m which city he arrived on the 10th of th^ 
following November. During the passage he w^ 
attacked with a severe fit of the gout. He abortfy^ 
after bought a plantation in Berkely county, Vit^ 
ginia, through the advice of General Gates, wh^ 
was settled there. Here he remained until Mn 
1775, when he came to Philadelphia. 

The Congress were then in session. His ^ 
thusiasm in favour of the rights of the Colonies. 
Vas mh that, after the battle of texiqgton, h|t 
accepted fi Sfajor- General's commission in th«j 
*^"<^ army, previpvs to which/ hqwever, he 
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f^igficfd Ms cbmmissioti in the British Service. 

This^bedidinalettertoLord Viscount Barring- 
ten, the British s'ecretary at war ; assuring his 
l#&i*d«hip, that although he had rendunced his half 
1*^/7 y^^y whenever it should please his Majesty to 
cf^fl hina. forth to any honourable service against 
th^ naiiiral hereditary enemies of his coun- 
ley, or in defence of his just rights and dig- 
dijty, no man would obey the .righteous summon$ 
^ith* more zeal and alacrity than himself : at ihi 
i^ame rime, the General expressed hisdisapproba* 
tSon of the present measures, in the most direct 
fertns; : declaring them to be " so absolutely sub- 
^rsive of the rights and liberties of every indl- 
vithial subject, so destructive to the whole empire 
4t large, and ultimately so ruinous to his Majes- 
^s own person, dignity, and family, that he^ 
iliotight himself obliged in conscience, as a citizen, 
Xh^lishiilan, and a soldier of a free state to exert 
ISh trtmost to defeat them." 
.^ War had befen his stiidy from his early youth* 
Raving seen much active service': having distiii'* 
gtitshed himself for courage and abilities, many 
l^ught the service of the colonies injured by bU 
bdiig superseded in rank by Oeneral Ward of 
Massachusetts. He, however, exhibited no syiiipr- 
fl^s of diHsatisfftction at tilts preference. Having 
received orders, he left Philadelphia, with General 
Washington, on the 21st of June, and repaired to 
fte American army at Cambridge, in the vicinity 
<JfBost6n. They were escorted out of the city by 
a troop of horse, and all the militia officers of th^ 
€tty and , CQurity, on horseback. He was consi- 
d^i^A a great acquisition to the Americair army\ 
White on their journey thev received the news 
oTliie conflict at Breed Vhill, and reached head-^ 
^m^erg an the 2nd of Jtdy . The aarival ^f tht^ 
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fwo Oeneralft was greeted by tke pe<^ie mih^ 
cordial welcome, and every maoifeslalioa oC etr 
teem and respect was evinced on the occasioBrNr 
The provincial Congress of Massacfa^usetts-^c^- 
pared two very gratifying addresses, one of whioli 
wias presented to the CommandeiHOH^tnef ; tiie 
other to General Lee, although the latter was aoC 
«econdhi command on the fist of M iy,<H-*Gea»rdbi:^ 
yet he waatlie only one, beside the General in 
riiief, who was then distinguished after bis arrival 
at quarters, prior to the performance of som^ 
signal service. This mark of respect wa&giv^ 
him on aceoont of his. high military and literaiy 
reputation, the sacrifice be had made in thr^i^ 
.ing up Ids commission in the British arnry, 
and the consequent risks he^ had to- encottal^ 
in the untried scenes which lay before hinu . - * 
General Lee remained with the army imtU tki^ 
feUowing year, when General Washington, ha¥if% 
be^i advised of an expedition preparing. aiB<Nt- 
%M for a southern destination^ despatched Loe 
with what volunteers he could procure, to piit 
^few-Yprk in a posture of defence against a«te»- 
pected attack. This was judged a matter of great 
^importance, as the possession of that city and ^ 
Hudson rivet would lead to the command of t||& 
country anid open a conmiunication into Canada. 
As ^oon as he arrived, he commenced with scBdojijSf 
the construction of the necessaig^ defenc^^ ^^{^ 
.^s^his means and the season of the year woidli 
4idmtt, He disarmed all suspected persons wHhipi 
the reach of his command, and proceeded wilit 
such rigour against the tones as to give al^ip 
even to the Provincial Congress of Ne^w-York* 
his assumption of military uncontroied pow^trs. 
Wo check bis course, that body informed him in 
iWrjtm^, that Hie bnsfQ^ pf trial and p!iiWll)i«Hlilt 
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^ i^&tmB was a power te$t^ hi theit own ho&fi 
Hftd t&n -cklegaled to ^^, iKit eveft the < most eis 
tdted^-^iUtaty diars^cter whatever. To Ab tB« 
^Kfe^ienfy «il«wefed, that when the enemy was at tfaa 
^90M^ io/ttm must be dispensed witft^tfiat his dnty 
fi^^liefti, io fh^ Continental Congress and to his owa 
iWtiBit i«it<;e, bad dictated the necessity of the me»^ 
v giiit<i!r i ^ hat if he bad done wrong, he would^ si^mil 
ikik^^f to the sfaante of being reputed rash and 
%W4eipitate, and undergo Ae eensore of the polp* 
wfe';' but he should have the consctousness of hitf 
"iiwn brftast ; that the pure motives of serving the 
^mianittttfty, uncontaminated by pique or re« 
tentment to individuals, urged liim to the step.-** 
5%ie ©eneral also remonstrated ag^ftinst simplytng- 
Memen of war and Governor Tryon with provi- 
sions, as the boats coming to the city must ope it 
^•te* meads of their receiving every sort of ihtet* 
Jlgence. ** I should," sAys the Ginera! in one o{ 
iik^ letters, ^* be in the highest degree culpable tor 
^d, my conscience, and the Continental Con- 
^gt4ss, in whose service I am engaged, should f 
mS^, at so. dangerous a crisis, a banditti of pro^ 
fes^ed foes of liberty and their country, to remain 
tSI Kberty to co^c^erate with, and strengthen thtf 
miiiisterial troops openly in arms, or covertly, and 
,cl&|iseqnently more dangerously fomish them with 
l««jH%ence.^* He also drew up a Teft^ winch he 
^d^red his oflicers to offer to those, who Were 
i^epijrted inhnical to the American cause : a reim^ 
«» lake this, was to be construed as no more or 
• fess than, an avowal of theh- hostile intenfionsj 
«pon which, their persons Were to h^secured, and 
swir to Connecticut, where it was judged the;^ 
^)^ not.be sodtogeitous. Thus the Gener^ 
#3ttjlted'thepeople to every spirited measure,. ^ 
^ki^iokhttd l^ every maany tk^ ftl««4» t# 
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En^lub goi^ernment. At this thn^, Captal».lirm^ 
. deput, oltfae Asia, seized a Lieutenaat Tiley^^d 
kept him on board his ship in iron^ Oa tj^ 
Drmciples of retaliation, Le^ took into -^^iisto^ 
Mr. Stephens, an officer of Government ^ and lih 
formed the Captain what be had done, a^d tb^t 
this gentleman should not be released until IM^ 
tenant Tiley was returned. This had the dejsir^ 
effect. His determined and decisive disppsilioo 
bad an ama^ung influence both on the armyand 
people ; and the steps he proposed for the n^^- 
agement of those who disapproved of tbe Awft- 
ncan resistance, struck a terror wherever he 
appeared. 

fhe news of the unsuccessful termination o£^ 
expedition into Canada under the mfortiiai^ 
Cjeneral Montgomery, cast a gloom over pi^ 
lie affairs, and Confess directed General I^ 
to proceed to take the command of the 9smm 
HI that province. Notwithstanding he was gm- 
valesccnt from a fit of the gout, he accepted of Oft 
«ippointment. Previous to his departure,^ 
cumstances induced Congress to alter their opS- 
r^i.?- .TO^^^bim to the command of tS 
t^l in the Southern states. He was succeeded 
m the command at New^York by General Pi,^ 
nam. On bis way to the Southward, be was re. 
teived with every demonstration of public ^ 
private respect from all ranks of people, partkS 
larlyin Virginia, and North and QcWlSI 
Srf Tl^^^r ^S"* f^^^^^S^^t was evinced by tht 
& V- ""— AT ^»^<^^ssively arrived at IfeT 
IhWtlf r"lj ^'T^ ^°^ ^^"* Carolina, tE 
teh r.?^ ^!l^^b expedition, he precedS S 

ZH^yT!^ """^T ^^ Cambridge, to i^paiit 
*» New-Yprk, to iratch the motiQps pf ^he 5iiU4 
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)ie4n€*t General 'Clinton the very day fee arrived 
«tllere ; irhen he came to Virginia, he tbund him 
%r Hatoplon Roads — and just after his arrival in 

^ JJorth Carolina, General Clinton left Cape Fear. 
-Their next meeting was at Fort Sullivan, which 
^llaust have made Lee appear to Clinton as bis 
«pvil' genias, haunting him for more than eleven 
^hundred miles, along a coast of vast extent, and 
'iBveetinghim in Phillippi. 

'r The affair of Sullivan's island was a most ex- 
trsordinary deliverance; for, if the English had 
^ntfcceeded, it is more than probable the Southern 
Colonies would at that time have been compelled 

^ to have submitted to the English government. 

-Dreadfbl was the cannonade, but without effect. 

Forto Bello, Boccocbico, and the other castle at 

Cairthftgena, were obliged to strike to Vernon; 

'FdrtLie#is in Saint Domingd yielded to the me* 

t^ 0^ Admiral Knowles; but. in this instance, an 

'lltnfintshed battery, constructed, with Palemeto 

log§, resisted, for a whole day, the twelve and 

eighteen pounders of the British fleet, to the asto* 

liishment and admiration of every spectator. 

^ The intrepidity displayed by the Americans oa 

this occasion, was such that the officers and men 

received the thanks of the public through the con-* 

slitutipnal organs of legislation — and General Lee 

f^l&d Colonel Moultrie iq particular. General Lee 

^Kcomplished the objfscta oC his destination, which 

ikt^mented the high- esti^iation in which he was 

held. General Sir Henry Clintpn, apd Sir Peter 

Parker being repulsed in their attack on SuUivaa's 

ii^and, returned to New-York, and General Lee. 

•l*^aired to G^rffia* 

'Affairs in the iNorth assumed a lowering ap«> 
fvearance, from the dispositions manifested by the. 
«9emy9 which indicated a vigorous atta,ck W. 



New-Tork, by as intendedrjanction 9f tb^ fefrflf^ 
of General Howe, and of Burgojne, wlxy iiaA 
boasted ** thai ke could make dbow-^wm witb tM 
besom of destruction, by the aiddf fime^ thossan^ 
men, from one end of tlie continent %o Ae oAer.^ 
An express wa9 despatched to Creneral Lee ni 
Georgia, by Cong^ss^ ordering him to^ repsk^ 
lo Philadelphia with all possible speed. He ^gi^ 
rived in that city in the beginning of Oct«%^| 
M^ immediately waited en ttiat body. Ufk)fi 
due deliberation, after receiving Idi opittion, M 
Was directed to repair to the camp at Harla^^^ 
with an injunction to vfeit the several postsr m 
Kew-Jersev, i(^ in hfsjndgment, it should be ne<^ 
cessary. His tfln^ly arrival was inauspicious to 
fhe design of Ae British Genera), wbicb was tkt^ 
jess thaa the blockade of the army of the Ameri^ 
cans Oft York Island, ii^hich must have evehtoat* 
ed in their inevitabfe capture. The aff^r- wa^ 
thus: A council of war, contrary to Crenei^ 
WasMnglon's opinion, were in^ favour of Waiting 
the attack of the Brifisb on Tork Island. Gen^ 
ral Howe, finding the American Knes too strong 
In front to be forced, left a body of troops ui^er 
Lowl Percy, opposite fhe riverj arid witfc the rest-* 
clue-of his ftrrce effected a passage in flat bottom^ 
ed boats, and landed at Ftiog's lieck, intending il 
rimultaneous effort against their front and reaif: 
The delay of Bowe one week was inauspicious 
tft his intentions ^ for the nighl previous to hb 
attack, whieb was tfiat of Lee's arrival, another 
eoHOcii of officers wais heM is the American 
ca»pi ar which Lee.attFended, and^ pointed ^uf to 
them their dangerous situation, iw language ad 
ibrciblie and co^iiocitig, Aat they reseindM tlstir 
#9pmer resolves, aii4 removed fronr th^ seat* d^ 
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ftAnrineTy Howe pbt Jiis design into operation' so 
.offectttally, that the encampment, where the Ame- 
vicans>bad fa^ld the preceding day was complete- 
^ temmed in; but lo! the bird had oown. 
.^[%eir change of position had been effected with 
sncb siience and caution^ that the British General 
had no intimation of it, until he had obtain^ 
ed the ground winch he so ardently desired. 

. General Lee was a witness to the capture of 
'^oet; Washington from Fort L^ on the opposite 
^bore^ an event which he beheld with anguish, 
"because c^his inaUIity to afford relief. Lee was 
-^ this. time, neil i» command, to General Wasb- 
dngton, ia consequence of General Ward's re*- 
f^eaient from military service. Washington, 
j^viog left General Heath in the command, with 
.widtten instructions, retired into New-Jersey, to^ 
.wards the Delaware, with a view of covering 
JPhiladelphiaj . leaving Lee to foUow^ him with hk 
Idrces, as soon as it should be practicable. As 
b^: bad conceived a design of harrassing the ene- 
iay by throwing some. troops on the west of the 
^oudson, be directed General Heath to order 
hfan 2Q00 naen for that purpose, informing htm, 
jsit. the same time, that he would replace them 
' on the next day. Heath was in motion towards 
'^eekskill to secure the passes in the Highlands 
*:'and their vicinity, which were coticeived to be 
objects of tlie first magnitude, and he would not 
x>bey liim. In a personal conversation, General 
Heath absolutely refused to* give any brder for 
^tlie purpose, alledging, that his written instruc- 
;t|<ms from the Commandet'-in-chief made him 
ialone. amenable for their execution ; but that he, 
vGeneral Lee, being his senior officer, mighty as- 
s^ume the command, and on his own responsibil- 
%ii issue bis order . through the medium Qf Ml 



fwv premier x^ci^ri fbr Itejpwpow^ flbidg 
neral Heath a writiea c^rtsncatt fer jmrtifica ticMj! 
that he had so acted. General: Lee ^ve ^tl^ 
certificate and issued the ardcir Ihtou^ Cofovrefe 
Scammel accordiiigly. He aeiA dsgr changed him 
tBind, and the orcllHr was not put into execirtion^ : 

Nothing serves^ so well to displi^ the fickiencsi^ 
•f Fortune and her attendant Fame, tban »nei? 
verse of circumstances. When basking in th^ 
sunshine of successful . endeavours, the incumbeifl^ 
of the capricious goddess is loaded with the fdau^ 
dits of the giddy throng; but when the scene »' 
changed, the contemptuous murmurs of the mul^ 
titude are the gleanings, of his harvest. These 
remarks are justified by subsequent events.. Na 
man had made greater sacri^es than dsn&twA 
Lee to defend the American cause. None bad 
been more tampered with to desert it,.and nouft'^ 
had exhibit^ more capacity, talent aoid steadfa^ 
ness ; yet no soQuer had he bfcpme a ci^tiv^ '■ 
through a carelessBess ofdanger, than Ihegieea 
eye'or the jealous monster, guatpidan^ was turned: ^ 
towards hifii. Lee had proceeded oo to Morria- 
town with his forces in the fore part of Decejatf^ 
her. General Waslnngton had ordered Lord 
Stirling to meet Inm in order to concert a plaa of 
operations, for the defence ol Philadelphia, to the 
. last extremity, in compliance with the resolves of 
Congress, who had removed to Baltimore. 

Gejneral Washington had crossed the Dela* . 
ware. The enemy had reached Trenton. — ^LeCi 
baited hi« troops at Morrtstown for several day%'* 
aad proceeded thence to Vealtown the eveninj^^ 
^f the 12th of December on his way to join Washr. 
ington, who expecting hiQi to be foUawed by.: 
General Heath's division, intended to concentrate 
H$ forces, if possible tp save FbibtdeJ^pbiiu (9er 



fistes «hh 1ii» troopg UDprdvUed for at the 
of winter, despatcbed Major Wilkinson^ 
iffho vehmteered his services, with a letter to Ge« 
A«tial WashmgtoB in order to relive his anxietief 
in bis dbagreeclble situation. Wilkinson finding 
tiiat WasUhgton had passed the Delavrare, and 
liiftfiKffienlties he bad to encounter to cross that 
Yerer^ iadoced him to repair to General Lee, se- 
^totid- in command, for the accomplishment of his 
iad:gecl4 He. found General Lee, at four o Vlock 
ia^e mmnhigof the 13tfa, at Mrs. White's tavern, 
at Baskearidge at a distance from his main bo* 
dy^ He was admitted to the General's chamber, 
aind Slivered Gates's letter to him in bed. Dis« 
o^ming the -superscrqi>tion to be addressed to 
(Seaeral Washing;ton, he refused at first to open 
if^ but upon a representation of the nature of it» 
contents, he yieloed to iitoportunities and read iu 
The next moniing he was engaged in controver- 
sial dlqautes with some Connecticut horsemen, in 
eav^ogs ^curity, and did not breakfast until ten 
o{dock; He tiien answered Gates's letter.* In- 

»•••'..;•••..•..•.-.....•.....•....•....••.....••.*•••••••••..••■.••••••••*••«••»» 

* The following; is the letter alluded to-«-*It shows 
the temper, in which h^ was at the time of hif 
•fipture. 

*< My dear Gates, 
« The ing;enious mancettvre of Fort Wishlngtoii 
kas unhinged the goo41y fabric we had been building. 
There never was so damned a stroke. £nire nous^ a 
certain great man, (meaning WaMngfnj is most 
damnahly deficient. He has thrown me into a situa- 
tion, where I have my choice of difficulties : if 1 stajf 
in this promee, I risk myself and army 5 and if I d« 
«ot atay the province is lost forever. I have neither 
fguidasf cavaljpy^- ina<iticine, money, shoes or'stock- 



ibnnation had been conveyed to the Brifisfa , ^^ 
some of the di$ii£kcted,.of the careless security, ii» 
which Lee was reposing. A plan was conceived 
fOid executed by a party of horse under the Bri- 
tish Colonel Harcouri, with great gallantry, for 
his capture. The instant Lee had finished his let- 
ter to Gates, . Wilkinson discovered the enemyr 
who had surrounded the house, and by a'threi^ 
to bum it, induced the General's surrender. He 
was compelled to mbunt Wilkinson's horse, and 
carried off in triumph, in his slippers and blank- 
et-coat, liis collar open, and bare headed, in a 
soiled shirt. The ol^ect of their enterprise thus 
accomplished, Wilkinson escaped unnoticed, 'al-« 
though he had secreted himself and prepared for 
self-defence in case of. extremity. He mounted' 
the first horse he could find and carried the dis-! 
agreeable information to General Sullivan, €m 
whom Lee's command devolved. By this unac- 
countable carelessness, he undoubtedly subjected 
himself to much censure : But it is highly proba- 
ble, that this incident, while it threw him into the 

ings. I must act with the greatest circumspectio% 
Tories arc in my frdnt, rear, and on my flai^ks; tbc 
mass of the people is strangely contaminated ; in 
short'i if something, which I do not expect^ turns iipt 
weAre';loit; our Cquncik have bten Weak to the 
last degree. As to what relate to yourself^ if' yctt 
think you ^:«n he in time to aid the Genera^ 1 wo«ki 
have you by all means go ; you will at Jeast save yoitf 
army* It is said the whigs are determined to set 
&re to Philadelphia ;. if they strike this decisive 
Mroke^ the day will be our own ; butt unless it u 
done, all chance of liberty in any part of the globe 
is for ever vanished. Adieui my. dear friend I God 
bless you! 
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i^e of neglect, only prevented him from making 
^ bold push against the enemy, in which he was 
sure of such success, as would redound to the 
benefit, of the cause and eclipse the fame of his 
s«perior, whose military talents and acquire- 
ments he conceived to be of a very inferior or- 
ikr. This event so fatal to Lee's fame and pros-, 
pects, could not so easily have been aecomplisfa- 
ed, had his guards been at tlieirpost; but repos- 
, ing in fatal security, they had left their arms and 
^:ent a short distance to bask in the sunshine, 
when die enemy cut them off, and thus complet- 
ed their design without firing a shot. 

Lee was hanging on the enemy and loitering 
«n the road, so as to hold up the appearance of 
obedience of command, while the consummation^ 
of meditated design against the enemy, by its 
brilliancy of execution would have buried all re- 
proach on the score of disobedience. He ascrib- 
ed all the previous misfortunes, which had attend- 
ed the army, to weak counsels, and felt that only 
Hs experience, talents and capacity, had been 
<^lled into action to extricate them from diificul- 
|e|, which inexperience entailed on them. Such 
lieing his sentiments, founded on the belief that 
%J|. lus eclat sprung from the success of his ^er- 
tj^lis, . xMAny were of opintOB) that Lee jwsls wait- 
ing, to seize on an occasion .when he could per- 
form some brilliant aduevement, independent of 
the. Comnaader^n-cfatef, which would place the 
former at the head of the army. An incident* is 
sdld to have happened while the army lay at 
White I^lains, wUch serves to develope the ec- 

* Narrated by the late General John Sky Eustace, 
•ne o( the aids of General L«e at ^fl timey to th^ 
Compiler of this work. 
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centricities of the man in his conduct towanHf 
those, who were net hig4i in his estimation, ff 
had been the usual practice of the Commander; 
ia-chief with his aids, to take a walk every foi«* 
noon through the camp, and reach Lee's marquee 
about mid*>day. For several days, good breed- 
ing induced Ijee to invite them to dine with hi^ i 
and his invitations were accepted. One day^ ^ 
the accustomed hour, espying the General sm^ 
his suite in his usual walk, he retired to his mar- \ 

Jiuee and caused a servant to affix a board on thi^ | 
ront thereof with an inscription with chalk, de- 
claring •* No Dinner cdoked here to-day." CJe- 
neral Washington observing the writing smiled 
and passed on* 

L^t us return from this digression to the thread 
of the narrative. 

The capture of General Lee was considered 
as so great a loss at that period, that Confess, \ 
who felt his importance, ordered their presideirt i 
to direct General Washington to despatch a fl^ \ 
to General Howe, to ascertain liis treatment, I 
which if not corresponding with his rank apd 
standing, should flirnish the Commander-in-chief 
trith a subject of remonstrance. Previous to this, a 
principle of cartel had been established for a ge- 
neral exchange of prisoners; but this affair start- 
ed a difficulty, the inconvenience arising from 
which, was seniibly and reciprocally felt, Lee 
was guarded as a state prisoner and deserter 
from the service of his Britannic Msyesty, and 
denied the privileges of cartel as an American 
officer, in consequence of instructions to Lord 
Howe from the British cabinet, to whom he' was 
particularly obnoxious. Thi§, of itself, was suf- 
ficient to defy suspicion of any dereliction of af- 
<k«tion to the cause, in which he had enga^;^ 
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Wasliingtou bad ioformed Howe, that there were 

no prisoners of equal rank, in Jiis power, for ex- 

xhange^ and that Lee should be treated accord- 

li^ to liis rank aiid dignity upon which the car- 

telhad been established, until an exchange could 

:be effected. A fruitless discussion ensued : Lee 

was assiduously guarded — ^Thc operations of th^ 

cartel were suspended — The Americans retaliate 

fd treatment correspoiiding to his, upou Colonel 

Canipbell at Boston, and other British oflxcerfl, 

prisoners of war J which state of things existed 

until the capture of Burgoyne on the ITtb oi 

October, 1777, when a complete change of treat- 

jment was observed towards Lee, lu order iiot to 

.afiect the number of officers, who had fallen into 

the hands of the Americans by that propitious 

event. He was shortly after exchanged. 

The. first military scene, in which General Lee 
appeared after his liberation, was the battle of 
juonmouth, wliich determined his career iii the 
lAmericaB army. Before this afiair, his character 
it general, was Very respectable ; many of the 
warm friends of Ameiica highly valued the im- 
portant services he bad rendered to the United 
States. 

.^ From the beginning of the contest, he bad ex« 
Cited and directed the nuUtaj*y spirit which per- 
vaded the continent ; his conversation raised an 
emulation among the Oi^lcers, and he taught them 
:to pay a proper attention to tlie heakh, clothing, 
and comfortable subsistence of their men ; add to 
this, his zeal was unwearied in incukatixig tlm 
principles of liberty among all ranks of people ; 
nence, it is saidi that a strong party was formed 
In Congress, and by some disconlenited officers in 
the army, to raise Lee to the first command ; and 
it hath been suggested, by many, that General 
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LeeV conduct at the battle oC MoDmouth iniMr 
intended to efiect this plan ; for, could the odram 
of the defeat have been, at that time, thrown «b 
General Washington, and htg attack of the foitisli 
army made to appear rash and iniprudettt, there is 
great reason to suppose that he would have been 
deprived of his command. It hath been observed 
by some writers on tliis subject, that when General 
'I^ee was taken prisoner, tlie American army wa» 
on no par with the Royal forces, but the case was 
much changed on his return from captivity. He 
found t^em improved, and daring enough to at- 
tack even the British grenadiers with firmness ami 
resolution. Had not this been the case, and Gen- 
-eral Lee, when ordered to attack the rear of the 
Royal army, seeing his mcTn beat back with dil- 
-grace, unwilling to rally, and acting witii fear and 
trepidation, his retVeat would have been necessa- 
ry, his conduct crowned with applause, and ins 
purposes effected; but, disappointed in thi& view, 
the retreat hath been imputed to himself, as he 
could not allege the want of spirit in his troopft 
for the justification of his conduct, 
' The British army, early on Thursday the 25th 
of June, completed their evacuation <^ PliHadd- 
pfaia, having before transported their stores and 
most of their artillery into the Jerseys, where they 
had thrown up some works, and jseveral regiments 
were encamped : they manned the lines the pre* 
ceding night, and retreated over the commons, 
crossing at Gloucester Point. A party of Ameri- 
can horse pursued them very close; however, 
nothing very material happened till tlie 28th, 
when, about 3 o'clock in the morning, the Britflb 
army moved on their way to Middletown Point 
About 11 o'clock, the American van, commanded 
ky General Lee, overtook them; but he soon 



::aKreated, and wks met by G6ne)*al WashHigton^ 
*isHbo formed *oii the fint proper piece of ground 
T^asear Monmoittb Court*hoase< While thi» was 
.'^ioi^, two pieces of cannon, supported hy Colonel 
Zi vingston and Colonel Stewart^ with a picked 
.CMpgof 300 men, kept off the main body of the 
.&9glisb, and made a great slaughter. Very se* . 
.^ere skirmishuig ensued, and the American army 
advancing, the British made their last efforts upon- 
•A small body of Pennsylvania troops at and about 
If n Tennant^s house; they then gave way, leavini; 
the field covered with dead and wounded. Gen- 
eral Washington's tro<^)$ pursued for about a mile, 
when^^htc omingon, and the men being exc«e4- 
mgly fatigued with marchii>g and the hot weath^^ 
tbey halted about half a mile beyond the ground 
, of the principal octi&Bu The British took a strong 
poBt in their front, secured on both flanks by 
: morasses and tluck woods, where they remained 
, until about 12 at night, and then retreated. In 
eoosequence of this action. General Lee was put 
.un^r arrest^ and tried by a Court-martial at 
Brunswick, the 4th July following. The charges 
ejjubited against him were, 

1st, For disobedience of orders in not attack- 
ing the enemy on the i^Sth of June, agreeably to 
! repeated instructions. 

} 2dly, For misbehaviour before the enemy gn 
the same day, by making an unnecessary, oisor* 
derlv, anjd shameful retreat. . . , 

3dly, For disrespect to the Commander-in^chieft 
in two letters, dated the 1st July and 26th June.^ 

^e letter^ on which the third chacge is founded^ 
.jl-as ifoUows ; 
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Compi Engli$h 3Wfi» 1 jk^ Jiirj^ l.TTi.-^ «j 
Sm, . ' 

From the knowledge that I have of your Eir 
icellehcy's character, I must conclude, that naCbiag 
but the misinformation of some very st^ipid, d? 
inisrepresentation of some very wicked persoBi 
coold have occasioned your making use of sw^ 
very singular expressions, as you did, ob mjf 
coming up to the ground where you had taken 
post; they impliec^ that* I was guilty either c( 
disobedience of orders, want of conduct, or want 
of courage. Your KvccAency will, therefore, in^ 
finitely oblige me by letting me know, on w^hich 
of these three ai*ticles you ground your charg^i 
tiiat I miv prepare for my j.ustification, which, 1 
have the Happiness to be confident, I can do, t# 
the Andy, to the Congress, to America, and to the 
World ip general. Your Excellency must gi^ 
me leave to observe, that neither yourself^ n^r 
those about your person, could, from your situa- 
tion, be, in the least, judges of the merits or d'e- 
merits of our manceuvres; and, to speak with f 
becoming pride, I can assert, that to these mar 
noeuvres the success of the day was entirely oif- 
Ing. I can boldly say, that, had we remained OB 
the first ground— or, had we advanced — or, h^!^ 
the retreat been conducted in a manner differei^ 
irom what it wai?, tbis whole army, and the inters 
«sts of America, would have risked being sacrificd^ 
I ever bad, and, I hope, ever shall hav€t, the great- 
est respect and veneration for General Washin^r 
ton; I think him endued mth many great aii4 
good qualities ; but, in this instance, I must pre- 
xounce, that he has been guilty of an act of cru^ 
Injustice towards a man, who had certainly soaf 
pretensions to the regard of every servant of bi& 
^WMBUy ; and I thiftk» giyr, I have a ri^t to dt^ 
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Uiafld sonie reparation for tlie injury comndtted ; 
and, unless I can ot^tain it, I must, in just^e to 
myi&elf^ wben the campaign is closed, which I be- 
Mete will close the war, retire from a service, at 
rtse head of which is placed a man capable of 
ofieHng such injuries ;-^but, at the same time, in 
justice to you, I must repeat, that I, from my soul, 
belief, that it was not a motion of your own 
breast, but instigated by * some of those dirty 
earwigs, whp will for ever insinuate themselves 
fiear persons in high office ; for I am really assu- 
red, that when General Washington acts from 
Himtself, no man in his army will have reason t« 
e^mplain of injustice and indecorum. 

i am. Sir, alid I hope ever shall have reason t» 
^iitiDue, 

Yours, &c. CHARLES LEE. 
'■'Mb E^tedlenctf General Washington. 

Head'QuarterSy English TWil, 
'' Si% 2Bth June, 117B. 

1 received your letter, dated, through mistaken 
the 1st of July, expressed, as I conceive, in terms 
highly improper. I am not conscious of having 
made uise of any very singular expressions at the 
fime of my meieting you, as you intimate. What 
1 recollect to; have said> was dictated by duty, and 
wsuranted by the occasion. As soon as circum- 
i^tances will admit, you shall have an opportunity 
cither of justifying yourself to. the Army, to Coni- 
, gress, to America, and to the World in general^ 
. qr of convincing them that you are guilty of a 
breach of orders, and of misbehaviour before the 
eiiemjr ou the 28th instant, in not attacjking them 
as you had been directed, and in making an uni- 
necessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat. 

1 am. Sir, your most obedient servant, ' 

OEOftGE WASHINGTOBt 
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The Coiirttnety by several adjouramentfl 
12lh of August, when they fouod the unforiiaiate 
General gSliy bl the several charges braughl 
against hinii and saitenced him to be suspended 
firom any commission in the armies of the United . 
States of Norfh America, for the term of twelve 
months. But it was usual, in America^ and 
thought necessary, that the sentence .of every 
Court-martial should be ratified or cenfinDcd by 
Congress ; the proceedings, therefor^, of the Court, 
were accordinlg^y transmitted to them, and the 
General repaired to Philadelphia to await their de- 
cision. During his stay there on tiiis business, I^ 
was involved in several disputes; aad, tlu>ugb his 
afiair might be considered, as ycfi, n^ /tuKbe, tj^ 
«ottver»atioa of the city was rather against hm, 
which induced him to publish, as it were, a secoad 
defence.. 

\ It was a eotisidef able time before Congress took 
die Generad's trial under their.considera^on, dur- 
ing which be continued smarting under the frowns 
of fottone, and the maSgttant tongues of men ; a^, 
to add to hii^ sufrerings,ln this stscte of suspend, be 
received a letter from Colonel Latirens^ one df 
General Wasliin^bn's aids, informidg Um, '* th^t 
in contempt of decency and truth, be had publid^ 
abused General Washington in the grossekt 
terms:^ that ** the r^ktion in which he stood to 
hrm, ^rbade him to pass such conduct unnoticed; 
be therefore demanded the satisfaction he vras^ei- 
iitl^ to, and desired, that as soon aa^ Generd hif^ 
shouhl think himself at UbeHy, he wouM appoiitt 
tit)(ie and place, and n^une his weapons /' Witboit 
bedtation, tMs was accepted, and he tnad^ <5hoi^ 
of. a braxre of pistols, de'diking the small iniroifd, 
^>6cause he was ratbel' itk a wedi state of body, hav- 
teg tate^ feceived a faiff ihm a horse, aad <da» 
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tak^iL a quantity of medidiie, to baffle a fit of the 
giKttk, whSch he apprehended. They met, a€c<»^ 
teg to appointment, and dkcharged their ptttcdt^ 
"when General Lee received a slight wound in his 
aide; and it has been said, that, on this occasion 
he displayed the greatest fortitode and courage. 
- Soon after this time, when Lee had not yet 
recovered from his wounds, Ma}or Eustace, one of 
Tpis aids, gave Colonel Hamilton the lie^ in some 
altercation respecting the differences between Lte 
and Washington, Eustace, expected a challenge 
from Hamilton, of which circumstance, he apprise 
ed Lee by letter, whose reply was in the followin|; 
laconic strain. " My dear Jack — ^If the pedant 
Hamilton (akes notice of what you have said, and 
you should fall, dep^id upon it, your life shall 
^iiot pass unrevengedi" 

Shortly after, tTie proceedings of the Court, 
martial, on his trial, came under consideration in 
Congress, and produced debates for several eve- 
nings; but, finally, the sentence was confirmed*. 
The General was much dissatisfied with it, and his. 
'nipd ei^tremely embittered against one of Uie mem- 
Ibers (Mr. Henry Dra}rton, of South Carolina.) 
'This Gentleman's conduct was censured by Lee 
ia the severest language, because he opposed in 
Congress a division of the several charges brought 
against Inm, and argued and invsted upon lumping 
jThem all together, to be decided by one questiotu 
In this he was ingeniously and wannly opposed by 
Mr* William Paca, a former Governor of Man^- 
iand. Here we must observe, that, prior to this, Mr. 
pray ton was by no means one of the General'r 
favourites; he bad taken some unnecessary liber- 
4ie& with lus character, in a charge which he deliv- 
ered^ as Chief Justice, to a Grand Jury in Charles- 
Hbxt^ SotUh C^olina^ His temper, thus exaspera- 
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ted, he could no linger refrain from emphaticiafly 
"expressing his sense of the injuries he had receivTO 
from Mr. Drayton. These were delivered, intei^ 
mixed with threatentftg language, to Mr. ^ Hutson^ 
♦his coMeagne and friend, who communicated it. - 
A correspondence ensued, remarkable for its poig- 
nancy of reply. 

This correspondence being finished, the Cfen- 
cral retired to his plantation in Berkley courity, 
Virginia, where, still irritated with the scurrilous 
•attacks he li?fd met with from several* writers, and 
dthers, in Philadelphia, he could not forbear giv- 
ing vent to the bitterness of his feelings, and, 16 
this misanthropic disposition, composed a s^iof 
Queries, whic^hhe $t34ed political 'slitA inilitarj^ 
■These he seni, iry one of his aids, to the printer^ 
of Philadelphia, for publication ; but they iLenghl 
it imprudent to admit them into their papers, as 
General Washington possessed the hearts ah4 
admiration of every one ; he, therefore, appRed 
to the editor of the Maryland Journal, atmlti** 
inore, who indulged him with their insertion.-^ 
'Tlie Queries no sooner made thdr appearance^ 
'<dkan a considerable disturbance took place anionj^ 
the citizens of Baltimore ; the printer was cglted 
iqyon for the author, iauid obliged to give up hte 
name. 

Lee remained at his retreat, living in a stj/f^ 
|»eculiar to himself, in a house more like a'bati 
than a palace. Cllass windoifs and plasteiinj^ 
would have been luxurious extravaglance, and bil 
fiimiture consisted of a very few necessary ar& 
cles ; indeed, he iras now so rusticated, that he 
could have lived ia a tub with Diogenes ; how- 
ever, he bad got a few select valuable authors, anii 
these enabled him to pass away his time ifkim 
^^ttecnrhy. In the/aUef 1782, he began to l^e trea- 



»r with the sameness of his situation, and expe-. 
j^QCtqg his unfitness for the management of coui^ 
try bqsiness, be came to a determiaatton to sell 
his estate, and procure a little settlement near 
some sea-port town, where he might learn what 
the wi)i:ld was doing, and en|oy the conversation 
of mankind. 

His farm, though an excellent tract of land, 
rather brought him in debt at the end of the year) 
and added to the difficulties he laboured under.^ 
It is no wonder, then, that he was incUned to re* 
linquish his present system of life* He left Berk* 
ley, and came to Baltimore, where he stayed near 
a week with some , old friends, and then took hi« 
leave for Philadelphia. I)e took lodgings at an 
inHj^^the sign of the Connestigoe waggon, in Mar* 
l^et-street. A ludicrous circumstance here took 

51ace3 which created considerable diversion:—- 
^he late Judge U. H. Brad^enridge, whose poig- 
ii;^acy of satire and eccentricity of character was. 
nearly a match for that of the General, had dip* 
I^ed his pen in some gall, wUch vehemently irri- 
tated l4ee's feelings, insomuch, that be cballeog* 
ed him to single combat, which Brackearidge de- 
clined, in' a very eccentric reply. Lee, having 
furnished bimself with a horae-whlp, determined 
iojchastise him ignominionsLy on the very first op- 

S^rtunity. Obaerving Brackenridge going down 
arket-street, in a few days thereaAi^, he ^ave 
^m chase, . and Brackenridge took refoge in « 
|iublic house, and barricaded the door of Uie^ 
room ke entered. A number of persons col* 
lected to see. the sport* Lee damned him, an4 
invited him to come out and fight bim, like a 
iQ^an* Brackenrklee r^ed, that Ae did not like 
to be shot at, and maoe some otJber curious ob» 
cnrvjitionii^ wbidi onljr inoreased lise's indtatifli^ i^ 



And the mirtli of the spectators. Liee, 'wiffi ^0S 
nost bitter iinprecrations, 6rdered }iim to e6^j&# 
out, when he said he would horse-whip bUfi?-^ 
Brackenridge replied, that he had no occasion SSi^ 
a discipline of that kind. The amusing scet^' 
lasted some time, until at length Lee; fih^n 
that he accomplished no other object than callij 
forth Brackenridge's wit for the amusemen(:i 
the by*standers, retired. 'This had such an effect 
on him, that, in a few days after his arrival ih fl^ 
city, he was taken with a shivering, the fore-ninr 
ner of a fever, which put a period to his existence 
October 2d, 1782. 

A friend of the Generrf was at the inn xvhbii 
be took his departure from this world. The 5er-; 
vants told him that General Lee was dying ; upon 
which he went into the room ; he was then strugr 
glihg with the King of 'Terrors, and seemed to* 
have lost hi9 senses ; the last words, he heard him 
apeak were, " Stand by me, my brave grena- 
diers P* " [ 

The citizens of Philadelphia, calling to mindi 
his former services, appeared to be much affected 
by his death. His nmeral was attended with a^ 
venr large concourse of people, the Clergy of 
difierent denominations, his Excellency the Pre-; 
sident of Congress, the President arid some Mfein-. 
bers of the Council of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, his Excellency the Minister Plenij>oten- 
tiary of France, M. Marbois, Secretary to the 
Embassy, the Minister of Finance, GeneraJ Baron 
de Viominil, Duke de Lausan, the Minister oO 
War, and several other officers of distinction hoiH 
in the French and American armies. 

General Lee was a great and sincere friend to 
the rights land liberties of mankind, and it was this 
jlprand principle, which led turn to takepart OA tlie 
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-ijli^ of America. From bis youth, he was htti 
ip with the highest regard for the noble senliBieiitf 
nC.freedoia; bis education and reading strength* 
ened Chem ; the historians and orators of Greece 
and Rome, with whom he was considerably con* 
versaot, added to the sacred flame^ and bis travels, 
in many parts of the world, did not tend to dimi- 
nish it. 

His person, was of a genteel make, and radier 
above the middle si%e ; his remarkable aquiUne 
nose rendered his face somewhat disagreeable. 
He was master of a most genteel address ; but, in 
the latter part of his life, became excessively neg- 
ligent of the graces, both in garb and behaviour. 
A talent for repartee, .united with a quickness of 
penetration, created him many enemies. A^ cha- 
racter so eccentric and singular, could not faU 
of attracting the popular attention. His smaU. 
friends frequently passed severe criticisms on his 
wpixls and actions. Narrowly watched, every 
Htlie slip or failure was noticed, and represent^ 
to his disadvantage. The objections to his moral 
conduct were numerous, and his great fondness for 
dogs brought on him the dislike and frowns of the 
tair sex ; for the General would permit his canine 
^herents to follow him to the parlour, the bed*- 
room^ and, sometimes, they might be seen on a 
chair, next his elbow, at table. 

There is a great probability, that the General 
wis the first person who suggebted the idea that 
America buglit to declare herself independent. — 
When he was sent by .the Commander-in-chief to 
New-York, he behaved with such activity and 
spirit, infusing the same into the minds of the 
troops and the people, that Mr. John Adams said, 
"a happier, expedition never was prcgected ; and 
that tlie whole Whig world were blessing liim (ot 
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It." Alxnit this time, Doctor Franklm gave Mr« 
Thomas Paine, the celebrated author of '•^ C^ih- 
inon Sense,'' an introductory letter to hilii~ in 
which were these words, " The bearer, Mr. Paioc, 
has requested a line of introduction to you, which 
I gave the more wiTIingJy, as I know his senti- 
ments are not very different from yours." A few 
days after, the Doctor writes again, "There is a 
Idnd of suspense in men's minds here, at present, 
waiting to see what terms will be' ofiered from 
England. 1 expect none that we csm accept ; and 
when that is generally seen, we shall be tnore 
unanimous, andiinore decisive. Then, your pro* 
posed" Solemn League and Covenant" will go 
Mtter down, and, perhaps, most of your other 
strong measures will be adopted." In a letter to 
Edwiurd Rutledge, Esq. in the spring of 1776, then 
amembeF4>f the Continent^ Congress,' the Oeheral 
thus expresses himself, ^^ As your afiairs prot^ertfae 
timidity of the Senatorial part of the ContiAenlr 
great and small, grows and extendi itself. Bf 
the Eternal G — , unless you declare yourselves 
independent, establish a more certam and &ced 
Legislature than that of a temporary courtesy i^f 
the People, you richly deserve to be enslaved ; 
and I think that, far from impossible, it should he 
your lot ; a«, without a iirore systematic inter* 
course with France a»d Holland, we have not the 
means of carrying on the war," There are other 
epistles of his of a similar spirit and diction. ' 

The more the Generai!is character and conduct 
is investigated, the more conspicuous his services 
will appear. In the infancy of the American dis- 
pute, he was continually suggesting and forward- 
ing plans for the defence of the country ; anfl 
though a professed enemy to a standing army, be 
was always recommending a well-regulated mill- 
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tj^ . This be comidered'as the aatural strength 
fi^ a^ country^ .and absolutely necessary for its 
^•afety andprefiervation. 

Jjh has frequently asserted, that a more per- 
nicious idea could not enter into the heads of the 
dtioens, than, that rigid discipline, and a strict 
«iilgection to military rules, were incompatibfe 
]^|h .civ.il liberty ; and he was of opinion, that 
wh^9.'tbe bulk of a community would not submit 
%0' the ordinances necessary for the preservation 
0f military discipline, their freedom could not b^ 
of long continuance, : 

. The liberty of every Commonwealth must hie 
p^iotected ultimately by military force. Military 
force depends upon order and discipline ; with*- 
oat order and discipline, the greatest number of 
armed men.ara only a contemptible mob ; a hand- 
Col of regulars must disperse them. It follows, 
the»i that the citizens at large must submit to the 
|i«aas of becoming soldiers, or that they must 
eommit the protection of their lives and property 
to a distinct body of men, who will, naturally, in 
a short time set up a professional interest, sepa- 
. rate.irom the community at large. To this cause 
we may attribute the subversion of every free 
State that history presents to us. The Romans 
W:eife certainly the first and most glorious people, 
that h|ive figured on the face of the globe ; thev 
continued free longest. Every citizen was a sol- 
dier, and a soldier not in name^ but in fact ; by 
which is meant, that they were the most rigid 
observers of military institutions. The General, 
therefore, thought it expedient that every State 
in America should be extremeljr careful to per- 
fect the laws relative to their militia ; that, 
where they were glaringly defective, they should 
be made more efficient $ and that it should be 
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established as a point of honour, and the crHefioB 
of a virtuous citizen, to pav the greatest deference 
to the common necessary laws of a camp. 

General Lee, in the wide field of conjecture, * 
has found literary partisans who attribute to his 
pea, the celebrated Letters of Junius. However, 
well that celebrated writer may have garbed him- 
fielf in the veil of obscurity, these pretend to find 
a proof of their conjecture in the well chosen 
motto of that hidden and classic author ** stat 
souifiis UMBRA !" They pretend to say, that it 
was originally found in a letter written by the 
king of Poland in latin, to Lee, whose aid the 
latter had been. How well founded this opi- 
nion may be, certiun it is, that the immortal 
author of those celebrated letters, have never as 
yet, notwithstanding the most labcnious research^ 
been dragged from his concealment. If living; 
he enjoys in secret, the meed of literary and patri- 
otic applause ; if dead, he lived to enjoy the reward 
pf liis labours and carry his secret with him to the 
gr ave. ' 

In the vale of Lee's military career^ his opinioD 
of the American character, redounded not to its 
favour. This he exhibited in a letter to his sister, 
wherein he goes at length, to display his feelingv 
in regard to them, while he breathes the full spirit 
of enthusiasm in favour of liberty, which he bad 
ever evinced through life. 

His intentions were just and sincere. His errors 
those of sensibility, smarting under the wounds of 
ni-requited services. 
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VILITAlUr AN]> NAVAL HBBOCS. BOIft 

QENERAI. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

In the galaxy of great men, which the fruitfiil 
|)|eriod of the American Revolution has spread 
before the world, General Washington may be 
considered as the apex of the military arch, 
wlitch has adorned the Western Hemisphere, in 
t|ie achievements of that great event. His bio- 
^i^phy cannot be separated from the history of 
those times.' The success of the revolutionary 
$truggle has made him the hero of the New 
World : Its failure might have sent him, like Pa- 
qUj to a prison and to poverty; like Kosciusko^ 
into obscurity; or like JVcy, to receive the bullets 
of those platoons, which had, under the direction 
of his superior fire of genius, carried disorder and 
display into the ranks of adverse armies. 

There is one principle of historic justice, which 
has undoubtedly been violated, as it regards the 
military chieftain of the war of American Inde- 
pendence. The firmness and constancy of the 
General under unexampled disasters and discou- 
ragements, united to his prudence, are deserved- 
ly the admiration of every just and generous 
mind. Perhaps, no man ever united faculties 
better adapted to the occasion, by which he was 
called forth ; nor performed the duties, which de^^ 
volved upon him with mof'e dignity or success* 
In this light, he is without a superior. But still, 
it must be observed, that it was the Revolution^ 
which found and created him : while such ha$ 
been thef infirmity or inconstancy of-mankind» 
that the military virtues have been permitted to 
eclipse the civil and social ; and the creators aind 
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founders of American Independence have bedtt 
suffered to be obscured and lEbrgotten. 

To do justice to his memory ; to present him 
to the view of the world robed in the human cha* 
racter, divested, of those divine honours, which 
sycophancy and adulation have heaped upoft 
him m the face of truth ; to exhibit his virtue^ 
talents, bravery and services, is the duty of the 
biographer. 

- The ancestors of General Washington left Etk^ 
^land and settled in Westmoreland county, Vir** 
ffinia, in the yeai* 1657 ; and by industry, fruga- 
lity and the natural increase of landed property^ 
became wealthy and respected. They gave thdr 
name to the parish in which they had settled. 

George Washington was the issue of a second .\ 
^marriage, bora in Choptattk, in the aforemen** ' 
Ironed county, on the 11th of February, 17^ 
old style. He was educated by a private tutor, 
uuder the immediate auspices of indulgent pi^ 
rents. He, however, unfortunately was bereft of 
his father at ten years of age, when the patrimo;* 
nial estate devolved upon his eldest brother^ Mn 
Lawrence Washington, who had been an officer- 
in the colonial troops sent in the expedition 
against Carthagena, in South America. In ho- 
nour of Admiral Vernon, who commanded the 
n'aval forces on that occasion, the Mount Vemolt 
estate derives its name. As Washington's brd** . 
ther designed the navy as the theatre of his fii-^ 
mre actions, he was entered a midshipman oa 
board a British ship of war, stationed off the 
coast of Virginia, when but fifteen years of age. 
Preparing to enter on his naval career, he waSi 
induced tt> relinquish it in obedience to the. 
wishes of a fond and indidgent; mother, contrary 
to his own and bis brother's wishes. He purwed^ 
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studies hencefonrard, and subsequently em* 
braced the profession of a surveyor, and from 
iiis knowledge of lands, laid the foundation of his 
future wealth. 

The first proof, that he gave of bis propensity 
to arms was^ in the year 1751, when the office of 
Adjutant^'General of the Vir^nia militia became 
vacant by the death of his brother, and Mount 
Vernon, togetlier with a large estate, came intd 
his possession. At this time, the extensive popu*^ 
iation of the colony made it expedient to form 
the militia corps into three divisions, and Wash^ 
iiigton, in his twentieth year, was appointed Ma*- 
}or. He attended to his duty, as an oiBcer, with 
exemplary propriety and vigilance — ^was indefa- 
tigable in the discipline of the troops — and ge- 
Bersdly beloved, both by his brother officers and 
the private men, for his lAildness and generosity. * 
}n the year 1763, the encroachments of th% 
French upon the western boundaries of the Bri- 
tish colonies excited a general alarm in Vii^iniai 
insomuch that Governor Dinwiddie deputed M a^ 
jor Washington to ascertain the truth of those 
rumours: he was also empowered to enter iii to a 
treaty with the Indians, and remonstrate with the 
French on the injustice of their proceedings. 0» 
his arrival at the back settlements, he found the 
Colonists in a very unpleasant situation, from 
the depredations of the Indians, who were inces- 
santly instigated by the French to the commis- 
Mon of new aggressions. He found, that the 
fVench themselves had aho committed several 
outrages agsunst the defenceless settlers; nay, 
feat they had proceeded so far as to establish 
fiosts within the boundaries of Virginia. Wash- 
ington strongly remonstrated against those ects 
ef hostility^ and wso'ned the Fr«&cb tode^ii^t from. 
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ijbeir Incursions. On bis retttrn,. his report U^ ti$ie 
Governor was piiblishrd. 

Tb^ repealed inroads of the French and In«- 
dians on the frontiers of Virginia, made it necftg- 
sary to increase the military establishment ; and 
^rly iQ the ^ringof 1764, a new regiment was 
raised, of which Professor Fry, of the college^was 
appointed Colonel, and Washington, Lieutemmt" 
C^loQel. Mr. Fry died soon stfter the regimeot 
was embodied, and was succeeded by Washing* 
ton^ who paid unremitting attention to the dis* 
cipline of this new corps. He est»blished maga- 
siHi^s of provisions and ammumtion, and op^ied 
the roads to the frontiers in order to preK>ccupy 
an imp<Mrtant post at the confluence of the 
Monongal)^la and AUeghanv rivers. His rfegi* 
taent was to have been reiniorced. by a detacln 
Bient from the Southern colonies, and a corps of 

Eovincials from North Carolina .and Maryland ; 
t impelled by the urgency of the occasion, ht 
^Mlvanced without the expected succours in tl^ 
month of May. The troops proceeded by forced 
marches towards the defile, aiod their commander 
despatched two scouts to reconnoitre ; but though 
his rapid march was facilitated by the fine wea- 
ther, yet, when he ascended the Laurel bills, 
fifty miles distant from the place of destination, 
he was met by his scouts, who returned wi4b in- 
telligence, that the enemy were in possession of 
the post, had built a fort, and statioiied a large 
garrison there^ Washington now held a council 
of war with the other officers, but while they were 
deliberating a detachment of the French came in 
sight, and oUigefl them to retreat to a savannah 
called the Green Meadows* 

Here hisfortiUide was put to a severe test : he 
retired nith the troops to an ewnence in thejsl^ 
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Hannah, and ^foout noon begair to erect a small 
foirtification, which he called Port Neces^ty, and 
encooraged the regiment both by his voice and 
-€fl[ample, to raisre a redoubt, on which they plant- 
*ed two field pieces. They surrounded the camp 
•with An entrenchment, in which they toiled with 
•unremitting exertions during the subsequent 
night. Thus fortified, they prepared to resist the 
''fiaeditdted attack of the enemy 5 and about sun- 
rile, on the- following mornings were joined by 
^Captain MlCay, with a company of regulars. 
The little array now amounted to about 400 men. 
^'On the approach of the advanced guard of the 
''French, the Americans sallied forth, attacked 
'add defeated tbem, killing ten and making twenty 
^prboners; but the main body of the enemy, 
amounting to 1 100 men, compelled them to re«* 
/^re to the entrenchment. The camp was now 
•dosely invested, and the Americans suffered se- 
'verely from the grape shot of the enemy, and the 
indian riflemen. Washington however, defended 
'tiie works with such ^ill and bravery, that the 
"besiegers were unable to force the intrenchmcnts. • 
At length after a. conflict of three hours, in which 
thirty of the Americans were killed and five wound- 
ed, they were obliged to capitulate. They were 
f^ermitted to march out with the honours of war, 
^acUaydown their arm« in front of the French 
lines ; bat they were afterwards plundered by the 
hostile Indians, during their return to Virginia, who 
scalped two of their wounded. Against this in- 
liuman infraction of the articles of capitulation, 
Washington remonstrated, but in vain. 

This defeat excited a strong emotion of sorrow 
in the breasts of their countrjrmen } and several 
persons censured the precipitance of Washington 
itt tbi& affair. His conduct was certainly incorrect | 
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be ought to have wailed for the neees^aiy rf^^ 
forcementfr, a junction with whom would pi*oba}ll^ 
have crowned his enterprise with socce&s* Hj|^ 
inexperience and the active ardour of youth^ i^a^ 
afford some palliation of his imprudence j »biut 
his rashness in this instance was different from 
his subsequent prudence. 

In the summer of 1754, the French Jiaving buUt 
several forts within the boundaries of the iBritisk 
settlements, an army of veterans was sent froiEt 
France to support those . unjustifiable encroac}»* 
ments. Their victory.over the troops commanded' 
by Washington, and thdr havii]ig. erected a fortl 
at an. advantageous )>ost, which it had been his dep 
termination te secure, have been already nienti<i|i>- 
cd. They named this fortress Du Quesne, m 
wiiich they stationed a strong.garrison well provi*' 
ded with military stores. . These hostile measusc^- 
on the part of France, excited the indignation of 
the English Government, and orders were issued 
to make general reprisals in Europe and American 

In the year 1755, Genertd Braddock \ia.s seat 
to. America, at the head of two veteran regimeets 
from Ireland, to reduce the forts on the Ohio.r-T 
On his arrival, he was joined by the independei^ 
and provincial corps of Ameiica : but wlien tb^ 
army was ready to march against the enemy, the 
want of waggons for the conveyance of stores, hiu^ 
almost proved an insurmountable obstacle tq . the* 
expedition. In this emergency, Benjamin Franks 
lin, whose extraordinary talents had already conr 
tributed to the diffusion of knowledge and bap-*, 
piness, exerted his influence so effectually with 
his countiymen, that, in a short time, he collected 
one hundred and fifty waggons, wliich proved aui^ 
ample supply for the army» 
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h ^ An iri conseq[uence of a military regulation, " no 
#ftcer, who did not derive his commission from 
the King could command one, who did,** Wash- 
in^on resigned ; but strongly attached to a 
military IHe, and emulous to defend his country 
'w^th distinguished <zeal, he voluntarily served un- 

; der General Braddock as an extra aid-de-camp. 
That General marched against Fort du Quesne 5 
b«t soon after be crossed the river Monongahela, 
the van division of his army was attacked by an 
atfibuscade of French and Indians, and totally 
defeated. The thickness of the woods prevented 
both the European and Provincial troops from 
being able to defend themsirfves with effect ; they 
coclid neither keep their ranks, nor charge the^ 
enemy with the bayonet, while the Indians, who 
Were expert at bush-fighting, and were widely 
scattered, fircid at them in all directions from 
behind the trees, where they were concealed from 
t^ir foes, and took a fatal aim« Washington had 
oaiutioned General Braddock in vain ; his ardent 
<!^ire of conquest made him deaf to the voice of 
pi^Klence; he saw his error when too late, and 
bravelj* perished in his endeavours to savfe the 
(Svision from destruction. The gallant but un- 
fortunate Greneral had four horses shot under him 
before he was slain, and ahnost every officer, whose 
duty obKged^him to be on horseback, was either 
Mlled or wounded except Washington. He rallied 
the troops, and^ af the head of a corps of grena- 
diers, covered the retreat of the division, and 
enabled them to get over the ford of Monongahela. 
Anxious, for the preservation of the troops, and 
nnmindful of the fatigues he had undergone, dur- 
ing a sultry day,, in which he had scarcely a mo- 
ment of rest, he hastened to concert measures with 
Colonel Dunbar» who commanded the rear dtvi^- 



ion, which bad oot been engaged. HetraveUect 
during the night accompanied by two guides aodi 
reached the British camp in safety. Thus bis pei^ 
severance and wisdom saved the residue of the 
troops^ Colonel Duubar now assumed the chief 
command ; he, with coosidcrabla dilHculty, eficcled' 
a retreat ; but was obliged to destroy his bag^agie. 
to prevent it from falling into the hands of tite enr 
emy. Washington received the ^nost flattering 
marks of public approbation. 

Soon after this transaction, the regulation of 
rank, which had justly been coni^dered as a griev-^ 
ance by the Colonial officers, was changed in con- 
sequence of a spirited remonstrance of Washing- 
ton ; and the Governor of Virginia rewarded lu0i> 
with the command of all the troops of that colony*. 

In the year 1758, VVashington commanded the 
van brigade of the army under General Forbes, > 
and distinguished himself by the capture of Foit 
du Quesne* During this successful campaign^ he. 
acquired a knowledge of tactics. His frequent, 
skirmishes with the French and Indians, m the, 
woody re^ons along the frontier's, taught him vig- 
ilance, and circumspection, and roused tb^t spirit 
of enterprise, which is ever ready to sei^ the cris^ 
that leads to victory. The troops under his com- 
mand were sradually inured. to that most difficult, 
kind of warfare called bush-fighting, while the ac- 
tivity of the French and ferocity of the Ipdians 
were overcome by his superior valour. After the 
enemy had been defeated in several battles, and 
compelled to retreat far beyond the Colonial^ 
boundaries. General Forbes left a sufficient garri- 
son in the difierent forts, which he had captured 
along the banks of the Ofaiio, and returned with the. 
army into winter-quarters. 

In the course of this decisive, campaigia^ which 
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tm%C90ii the tranqoilKty and security of the middle 
eiitolkie$9 WasUngton had buffered many hardships 
iwUfeh impafred his health. He was afflicted with 
an inveterate pulmonary <toniplaint, and extremely 
debilitated j insomuch that in the year of 1759, he 
resigned lAs commission and retired to Mount 
Vernon.' The Virginia line expressed their high 
sease of his mierit, by an affectionate address on 
tkir t>eea8f on ; and his answer was marked with 
modesty and magnanimity. 

*By a due attention to regimen, at Mount Ver- 
noni he graduiaHy recovered from his indisposi- 
tion. In the year 1761, he married a young 
widow, whose maiden name was Dandridge. She 
w^ descended from a reputable family, and two 
of her brothers were officers in the British navy. 
"Hiis lady was the widow of Colonel Custis, who 
had left ner sole executrix to his extensive pos- 
sessions, and guardian to his two ciiildren. The 
imion of Washington with this accomplished wo- 
man was productive of their mutual felicity ; and 
as he incessantly pursued agricultural improve- 
ments, his taste embellished and enriched the fcr- 
tife fields around Mount Vernon. Meanwhile he 
was appointed a magistrate, a member of the as- 
sembly of the state, and a judge of the court, and 
attended to his civil duties with exemplary pro 
priety. .^ 

The American Revolution originated In the er- 
rors of a few British politicians, and the joint ex- 
ertions of a number of public spirited men among;' 
the Colonists, who incited their countrymen to 
resist parliamentary taxation. 

In March 1764, a bill passed in the British Par- 
liament, laying heavy duties on all articles im- 
ported into the Colonies fir6m the French and 
other islands in the West-Indies, and ordering 
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tiiese duties to be paid io n>ecie iata tbe E&cb^*^ 
^er of Great Britain, In the *ame sesaioii,. 
smother bill was formed, to restrain tiie cixfreucy 
of paper money, in the Colonies. 

These acts excited the surprise and displeasuw 
•f the North Americans. They sent warm and 
«iergetic remonstrances to the Mother country, 
and laid every argument before the Ministry thigt 
ingenuity could suggest, but in vain. As they 
bad hitherto furnished their contingent in men 
and monejr, by the authority of their Represent 
tatives in the Colonial Assemblies, they asserted, 
that, not being represented 4n the British ParUar 
niDiU, it could liave no right to tax them. Find- 
ing, liowever, that all their arguments were inef- 
fectual .to remove their grievances, they formed 
associations to prevent the use of British msMiiii- 
Ikctnres, till they should obtain redress. 

The animosity of the Colonists was farther in- 
creased, by the advice, which they received, that 
the British Ministry had it in contemplation to 
establish stamp duties in America, similar to those 
in Great Britain. 

The General Assembly of Virginia w.as the &rsi 
which openly and formally, declared gainst die 
right of Britain to lay taxes on America. Of this 
Assembly, Washington was a inember ; he most . 
zealously opposed what he considered an en- 
croachment on the liberties of his countrymen ; 
and the example of this legislative body was fol- 
lowed by those of theother colonies. 

In June, 1765, the Assembly of Massachusetts^ 
from the conviction of the expediency of a Con- . 
tinantal Congress, passed a resolution in favo\u' 
of thai measure, and sent circular letters to the 
several Assemblies, requesting their concurrence- 
Accordingly, a depntation from tea of the Colo- 
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iHe» met at New-York, and this was the first Con* 
l^a^Ss held in 'North America^ 
•^ In consequence of a petition from this Congres* 
to the King and both Houses of Parliament, the 
'Bt&tnp act was rej[>ealed, to the universal joj of 
the Colonists, and the generfikf satislaction of the 
iSngtish, whose manufactures had suffered a con«* 
Wderable depression, in consequence of the Amep- 
ican associations against their importation. 

But, the Parliament, by repealing this obnox* 
iotis act, did not relinquish tlie idea of their right 
to tax the Colonies ; and the bill for laying a duty 
bn teA, paper, painters* coloiu's, an<f glass, wa« 
i>assed, and sent to America, in 1768. This act 
occasioned new discontents in the Colonies, espe- 
<:ially at Boston ; and thons^h Pai liament thought 
proper, in 1 770, to take off those duties, except 
3rf. a pound on tea, yet even this ti'ifling impost 
kepi alive the jealousy of tlie Colonists, who de^ 
hied the supreihacy of the British Legislature.— 
The troops quartered in Boston was another 
tatise of ofience to the inhabitants, and, on all 
occasions, they manifested an inclination to quar- 
rel With men, whom they considered inimical to 
*eii* liberties. 

The disputes between Great Britmn and Tier 
Colonies had now existed above ten years, with 
itttertals of tranquillity. The reservation of the 
V!ttty on tea, the stationing a standing army in 
Massachusetts, the continuance of a Board of 
Commissioners in Boston, and the appointing tho 
Governors and Judges of the province, independ- 
feirt of the people, were the causes of that irritatioB 
^hich pervaded all ranks of the community. 
* In" the year 1773, the American controversy 
was recommenced, in consequence of tea being 
sent to the Colonies by the East India Company, 
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The Americans now perceived, that the tax was 
likely to be enforced, and were determined to opr 
pose the revenue system of the British paHiamei^ 
They considered this attempt of the East Iniiia 
Company as an indirect mode of taxati<»i, sa$d 
look measures to prevent the landing of the teaa^ 
One universal spirit of opposition animated tbe 
Colonists from New-Hampshire to Georgia. Tbc 
province of Massachusetts distinguislied itself by 
the most decisive proceedings. Three ships from 
Englandladen with tea, lay in the harbour of Bes^ 
ton ; and the townsmen resolved to destroy it ra- 
ther than sufler it to be landed. For this purpose 
^ number of* men disguised like Indians, os the 
IBth of December 1773, entered tbe ships and 
threw overboard 342 chests of tea, being the whole 
of their cargoes. 

Tbe Ministry now resolved to enforce tlieir axtr 
thorit}^, abd as Boston had been the principal 
scene of outrage, it was determined to punish that 
town in an exemplary manner. On tlie 25th of 
March 1774, on act was passed entitled the Boston 
Port Bill, '• to discontinue the landing and <Bs-. 
charging, lading and shipping of good&, wares and' 
merchandizes at the town of Boston, or within 
the harbour-" 

Tbe news of this bill was received by the Bos^ 
t'onians with the most extravagsLnt tokens of iie- 
sentment, and during the ferment, their new 
Goyernor, General Gage, arrived from England. 
This gentleman had been appointed on account 
of Iris being an officer of reputation, and a man 
esteemed by the Americans, among Vthom he had 
resided many years. Tbe first official act of bis 
government was the removal of tbe assembly to 
Balem, a town seventeen miles distant. 

Virginia again took the lead in a public airowfti 
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its sentiments. The first day of June had been 
.ppointed for the Boston Port Act to take place, 
cad on that day the General Assembly of Virgi- 
' enjoined a public supplication to Heaven.— 
sHte of this injunction was remarkable : the 
people were directed " to beseech the Deity to 
give them one heart and one mind, firmly to op- 
pose every invasion of the American rights."— 
Tiie j^ssembly of Virginia recommended also to 
the colonies, to appoint a Congress of Delegates 
to deliberate on the critical state of their affairs. 

Meanwhile the Bostonians were not inactive. — 
They framed an agreement, which they called a 
giolemn League and Covenant, by which the sub-* 
icribers engaged in the most religious mauner, 
^^ to discontinue all commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain, after the expiration of the month of 
August, till the late obnoxious acts were repealed, 
^d'the colony re-possessed of its charter." Re- 
solutiotis of a similar nature were entered into 
bj^ the other provinces ; and wlien^ General Gage 
attempted ta counteract the covenant by a pro« 
damation, the Amerlieuis retorted^ by insisting^ 
Chat the law allowed subjects ta associate in order* 
to obtain redress of their grievances. 
' In the moitfh of September, 1774, the general^ 
Congress of all the Colonies met at Philadelphia. 
tt cohsisted of fifty-one delejgates, chosen by the 
recHiresentatives of each province. 

Their first act was their approbation of the con* 
duet of the Bostonians, and an exhortation to 
them to persevere in their opposition to govern- 
ment , till the restoration of their charter. They 
avowed theivaltegiauce to hi* Majesty, and drew 
iipa petition, in which thcfy eiitreatedbim to grant 
them peace, liberty, and safety. After several, 
itesoltttidiis tending to promote unaniinity in the^ 
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proTinces, and after having resolved that asotheiP 
jUongress should meet in Philadelphia on the 10th 
of ]\iay following*, if their grievances should not 
be redressed, they recommended to the people the 
speedy nomination of new delegates, and then 
separated. 

Meanwhile reinforcements of British troops 
arrived at Boston, which increased the general 
disaffection to such a degree, that the people were 
ready to riscf at a moment's warning. The Colo- 
nists now began seriously to prepare for war ; 
embodied and trained their militia ; and to ren-p 
der themselves independent of foreigners for the 
/ supply of military stores, they erected mills and 
manufactories fi>r gunpowder both in Philadelphia 
and Virginia. 

These hostile preparations induced General 
Gage to fortify the neck of land, whichjoins the 
town of Boston to the continent. But though 
this measure of security was justifiable on the 
principle of self-defence, the Americans remon- 
strated against it with the greatest vehemence.—^ 
Instead of paying any attention to these invecr 
lives, the General seized the provincial ammunition 
and military stores at Cambridge and Charles- 
town. This act of hostility excited the popular 
rage to such a degree, that it was with the utm<N|t 
difficulty, the inhabitants of Massachusetts auM 
l>e restradned from miyrching to Bostop ta ^IfcRcl^ 
the troops. 

It was now but too evident, that the ensuing 
spring would be the commencement of a war of 
which Qven the most resolute dreaded the con* 
sequences. The utmost diligence, faiowever, was 
used by the Colonists to be provided against, aajr 
attack, of the British army. A list of the ra^ 
uile tabear armc WMm^ out in each province 
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^uid tbe assemblies were animated with the most 
lively hopes on finding that two- thirds of tbe men 
ivfao had served in the former war, were alive, and 
zealous in the cause. 

Wasfaington was among the most active in rais- 
ing troops. His well known intrepidity and ge- 
aerosity obtained -him a numerous corps of volun- 
teers ; he was appointed their commander, and 
soon perfected their discipline. He had also been 
elected a delegate from Virginia to the General 
Pongress, and exerted all his influence to encou- 
rage a decisive opposition to British taxation. 
,. In February, 1775, the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts met at Cambridge. Several mili- 
tary institutions for the protection of the province 
were established ; among the most remarkable of 
wbicb was the minuU men. A number of the most 
active and expert of the New England militia 
were selected, who were obliged to hold them- 
selves in readiness to obev the first summons of 
tlieir officers ; and indeed their subsequent vigi- 
lance and intrepidity, fully entitled them to the 
above mentioned appellation. 

Washington,, who was a delegate to Congress^ 
from Virginia],^ iifas by their unanimous vote, 
appointed to be G.eneral-in-'chief of all the Ame-> 
yiN^an forces. They also voted him as ample a 
siJbary as was in their pow^r to bestow,) but he 
generously declined all pecuniary emoluments.— ^ 
His reply to the President of Congress, on ht». 
nomination to tbe supreme command of the army^ 
was in the following words : 
** Mb. President, 
" Though I am truly sensible of the high hono«ir 
4one me in^ this appointment, yet I feel great dis« 
.^^s from a consciousness that my- abilities and 
expcKience may no^ foe equal to the es« 
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tensive and importaot trust ; however as the Con- 
gress desire it, I will eater upon the momeoteus 
duty, and exert every power I possess in tbeir ser-^ 
vice, and for support of the glorious cause. I beg' 
they will accept my gqosI cordial thanks for tbis 
distinguished testimony of their approbation. 

^^ But lest some unlucky event should happen 
unfavourable to my reputation, I beg it may be 
I'emembered by every gentleman in the room, 
that I this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, 
I do not think myself equal to the command I am 
honoured with. 

" As to my pay, I beg leave to assure the Gon- 
gress, that, as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted mie to accept this arduous employ- 
ment, at the expense of my domestic peace and 
happiness, I do not wish to make any profit from 
}t. I will keep an exact account of my expences 
-*^faose, I doubt not, they will discharge, and tbis 
is all I desire." 

The appointment <^ Washington was attended 
with other promotions, namely, four M^or-Gene- 
rals, one Adjutant-General, and eight Brigadi^>^ 
Generals. 

On the day following, a special commission wat 
presented to Washington bj^ Congress. At the 
same, time, they resolved unanimously, in a fiilL 
meeting, ^^That they would maintain and assist 
Mm, and adhere to him with their lives and for- 
tunes^in the cause of American liberty.'^ In their 
instructions, they authorised him ^\ tcTorder and 
dispose of the army und^r his command as might 
be most advantageous for obtaining the end for 
whicb it had been rsdsed, making it his^ spedal 
eare, in discharge of the great trust committed to^. 
him, that the liberties of America receive no detnK 
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Jn the beginning of July, WAsbingt<Hi set out in 
company with General Charles Lee, for the camp 
sit Cambridge, in order to assume the command of 
the army. On his way tbilber, he was treated with 
every demonstration of respect, escorted by de- 
tachments of gemlemen, who had formed volunteef 
associations, and honoured with public addresses 
of congratulation from the Provincial Congress 
of New-York and Massachusetts; to all of which, 
he gave a suitable and modest reply. 

' On his arrival at the camp, he was received with 
the joyful acclamations of the American army — 
He found the British troops intrenched on Bunk^ 
er's-hill, and defended by three floating batteiieft 
in Mystic river, while the Americans were in- 
trenched on Winter^hill, Prospect-hill, and Rox- 
bury, with a communication, by small posts, over 
an extent of ten miles. As the Provincial soldiers 
had repaired to the camp in their ordinary doth- 
iflg, the hunting shirt was adopted for the sake of 
uiiiformit3% Washington found a large body of 
men, indifferently disciplined, and but badly pro-^ 
vided with arms and ammunition. Besides, they 
had aeitiier engineers, nor sufficient tools tor the 
erection of fortifications. He also found uncom-^ 
mon difficulties in the orginization of his army^ 
Enterprising leaders had distinguished themselves 
at the commencement of hostilities, and their fol- 
lowers, from attachment, were not willing to be 
commanded by officers who, though appointed by 
Gongressf were strangers to them. To sulgect the 
licentiousness of freemen to the controul of milita- 
ry discipline, was both an arduous and delicate 
task. However, the genius of Washington tri- 
umphed over all difficultres. Jn his letter to Con- 
gress, after he had reviewed the troops, he says, 
''I find here excelWnt materials for an ai'my-^abl^t'' 
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bodied men, of undoubteld courage, and zealous io 
the cause.** In the same letter, he complains of 
the want of ammunition, camp-equipage, and ma- 
ny other requisites of an army. 

Washington, at the head of his troops, publish* 
ed a declaration, previously drawn up by Con- 
gress, expressive of their motive for taking up 
arras. It was written in energetic language, and i 
contained the following remarkable passages : 

" Were it possible for men, who exercise their 
reason, to believe that the Divine Author of our ! 
existence intended a part of the human race to hold 
an absolute property in, and unbounded power 
over others, marked out by his infinite goodness 
and \visdom as the object of a legal domination, 
never rightfully resistable, however severe and 
oppressive, the inhabitants of these Colonies might, ^ 
at least, require from the Parliament of Great 
Britain some evidence, that this dreadful authority 
over them has been granted to that body. Bdt, 
a reverence for ouf great Creator, principles of 
humanity, and the dictates of common sense, liitist 
convince all those, who reflect upon the subject, 
that government was instituted to promote the 
welfare of mankind, and ought to be administered 
for the attainment of that end. 

'^ The Legislature of Great-Britain, however, 
stimulated bv an inordinate passion for power, 
tiot only unjustifiable, biit which they know to be 
peculiarly reprobated by the Constitution of that 
kingdom, and despairing of success in any mode of 
contest where regard should be had to truth, law or 
right, have at length, deserting those, attempted io 
effect their cruel and impolitic purpose of enslaving 
these Colonies bjr violence, and have thereby ren- 
dered it n^essary for us to close with theirlast 
appeal from Reason to Arms. Yet, however 
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Ji^iiided that assembly Biay be, by their iolen^^e- 
ir^te rage for unlimited domination, so to slight 
justice and the opinion of mankind, we esteem our- 
selves bound, by obLgations of respect to tlie rest 
of the world, to make known the justice of our 
-cause,'* . ^ 

. This bold and explicit manifesto was dated at 
iPhiladelphia, the 6th of July,, 1775, and subscrib- 
ed by John Hancock, President of Congress, and 
Charles Xbooipson, Secretary. 

A geiaferal spirit of unanimity pervaded the co- 
lonies it this raomenious period. Meu of all ranks 
■and ages were animated with martial ardoUr, and 
even reUgious prejudices were overcome by pa- 
triotic enthusiasm. Several young men of the 
Quaker persuasion joined the military associa- 
tions ; and the number of men in arms throughout 
the colonies was very considerable. 
^ Notwithstanding these warlike preparations, the 
Americans, unanimously protested, that they took 
up arms only to obtain a redress of grievances ; 
aud that a separation from the parent state was 
an object foreign to their wishes. The rancour^ 
I^owever, that accompanies a civil war, was pro- 
ductive of mutual reproaches, and the slightest 
proof of eqmity was keenly felt as proceeding 
from those, who were once friends. 

An instance of this nature happened at Boston^ 
while invested by the provincial army, and pro- 
duced the memorable correspondence between 
the respective commanders. The last letter writ- 
ten by General Washington to General Gage, 
e^^hibited a lively portrait of his character and 
principles as well as those of his countrymen. — 
IX contained the following striking passages : ^ 
" Whether British or American mercy, forti- 
tude and patience, are most pre-emifientj whe- 
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ther our victorious dtizeusj whom the haod^'o/' 
tyranny has forced into arms to defend their p^-r^ 
perty and freedom, or the mercenary instrumea^ 
of lawless domination, avarice and revenge^ 
best deserve the appellettion of rebels, and the pu^ 
liishment of that cord, which your affected cle- 
mency has foreborne to inflict ; whether the author- 
ity under which I act, is usurped, or founded upon 
tiie principles of liberty, such considerations are 
altogether foreign to the subject of our correspon- 
dence — I purposely avoid all political disquisition ; 
nor shall I avail myself of those advantages, which* 
the sacred cause of my country, of liberty, and 
human nature, give me over you ; much less shall 
I stoop to retort any invective. 

'' lou affect, Sir, to despise all rank not deriv- 
ed from the same source with your own. I cannot 
conceive one more honourable than that which' 
flows from the uncorrupted choice of a brave mid 
free People, the purest source and original foun- 
tain of all power. Far from thinking it a plea^. 
for cruelty, a mind of true magnanimity, and^ 
enlarged ideas, would comprehend and respect 
it." 

This celebrated letter was by the Americans < 
represented as the most perfect model of the style ;. 
becoming the Commander*in-chief, and the occa- 
sion to which it was adap^d; nay, it was com- 
mended in different parts of Eurppe, and even in • 
England, as the most proper answer he could 
make. 

In September, General Gage sailed for £ng- ^ 
lanti; and the command of the British army^ 
devolved on General Howe. 
^ Meanwhile, the army under Washington cout - 
tinned the blockade of Bofton so closely^ as lo 
|n*event all ihtercoufSQ betwe^n.that towji saui the* 
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emttMty. The {>roVinciaiI force was formed into 
three grand divisions, of which General Ward 
commanded the rigjit wing. General Lee the 
left, and the centre was commanded by Wash- 
hi^oti. The army was arranged by General 
Gates, by whose exertions, military discipline was 
gradually and successfully introduced ; the officers 
and privates were taught the necessity of a due 
subordination, and became expert in the different 
xDanceuvres, that constitute the regularity of an 
army. 

One insuperable obstacle to the provincial 
army's arriving at perfect discipline was, the 
shortness of the time, for which the men had been 
enlisted. It had been limited to six months, and 
no part of the troops were engaged longer than 
the 1st of January, 1776. To prevent the Eng* 
lish General from taking advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, Washington was obliged occasion^ 
ally to call in the militia, when the disbanded men 
left the camp, in order that the works should be 
properly defended.- 

> The only concern, which General Washington 
h^d in the unsuccessful irruption into Canada, by 
the unfortunate General Montgomery, was to 
send a detachment of one thousand men, under 
Colonel Arnold, to his assistance. A narration 
of this campaign properly belongs to tlie biograr* 
phy of Generid Montgomery^ 

. The Southern provinces now became involved 
ia the contest, especially Virginia, where the dis* 
putes of the Governor, Lord Dunmore, with the 
Assembly, after repeated aggravations on both 
aides, terminated in open hostilities^ He had re« 
tired from Williamsburg to Norfolk, where he was 
kmed by a coiuiderable number of Loyalists; 
>itV «A^ several skirmislies, he was obliged tb 
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fctire to the shipping^; that lay in the river adjl»» 
ceot to the town. As it was now in the possession 
of the Americans, they not only refused to supply 
the people on board with provisions, but annoyed 
them by a number of riflemen, who were place* 
in houses near the ships, and who iphumanly 
aimed at, and killed several persons on board.— ^ 
Exasperated at their conduct, I^rd Dunmore or- 
dered a party to land, under cover of a man-of- 
war, and set fire to the town. Thus Norfolk w as 
reduced to ashes, and the loss was estimated al 
300,00(«. sterling, (1 ,332,000 dollars.) 

Meantime, the Governors of the two Carolina^ 
were expelled by the people, and obliged to take 
refuge on board the British men-of-w ar. 

Thus, at the conclusion of the year 1775, the 
whole of the British Colonies, except the town of 
Boston, were united against the mother-country; 

The British troops at Boston had endured a 
tedious blockade with th^ir characteristic forti- 
tude. All communication with the country was 
prevented, and the garrison suflTered maiiy incon-^ 
veniencies from the want of necessai-ies. They ' 
felt the severities of a winter campaign in arigouxv 
ous climate, especially those, who were stationed 
on Bunker's-hill, where they lay exposed to winds 
and snows almost intolerable to a British constitu-' 

tion. 

The provincials, in the mean time, were welt 
supplied with necessaries in their encampment be- 
fore Boston. Here Washington' presided, and 
f the troops had all the comforts of good teut^ 

bedding, aod fresh provisions. 

An intense frost usually begins throughout New 
England about the latter end of December, Whe«' 
the harbour of Boston, and all the rivers in the. 
environs of that town, are generally frotent^A^ 
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tpih of ice sufficient to bear a great weight. — 
ashingtOQ proposed to take possession not only 
' the town, but also to take or destroy all the' 
flipping in the harbour, and by this decisive en- 
ierpri.se, put a conclusion to all the hopes of 
^reat Britain in tliis quarter. His tix>ops were 
eager to distinguish themselves by this achieve- 
9ient,. and, if requisite, a greater force could 
sjnon be collected to second their efforts. This 
filter, however, was unusually mild, and, by 
preventing the operations of the provincials, both 
they and the garrison ffere obliged to remain 
inactive. 

\Vhen the news of the rejection of the Ameri- 
can petition reached the camp before Boston, the 
troops expressed the greatest indignation. As 
Geprgia had joined the confederacy, the Ameri* 
cans now changed their colours from a plain red 
ground, to thirteen stripes, alternately red and 
white, to denote the number of the Unjted Co- 
lonies. 

'/Washington exerted his skill and activity, ffl 
prder to compel the British either to surrender or 
evacuate Boston before any succours could arrive 
frcon England. On the 2d of March, 1776, be 
0|>^»^4 ^ battery on the west side of the town, 
a^d bombardeif it. This, attack was supported 
\>y a' tremendous cannonade : and| on the 6th 
another battery ^as opened on the eastern shore*. 
J'lie garrison ^ust^ned this dreadful bombard- 
ment with the greatest fortitude ; it lasted fourteea 
^ays without intermission, when General Howe, 
finding the .place no longer tenable, resolved to 
. f xnbark for Halifax. 

*. The evacuation of Boston was not interrupted 
%y the provincials, lest the British troops shcmld 
l^titaitarex 
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When the Ajnericans took possessioii ofBoflla<%^ 
<hey found a mnhitade of valuable articles, wkic&r 
were unavoidably left behind by the British army. 
The principal of the«e were artillery aad aia^ 
munition :— but the most valuable booty was m^ 
large quantity of woollens and linens, of whiebr^ 
the provincials stood in the most jn*essing ne^. 

Washington now directed his attention to tfa^ 
fortifications of Boston. He employed a nonArep 
of foreign engineers to superintend the coBstroc^ 
tion of new works, and so eager were the pe<^i9' 
in tlie prosecution of this business, that every 
effective man in the town, without distinction, de**' 
voted two days of the week to its completion. 

As Washington was un<5ertain of the destina* 
tion of the British fleet and army, which had 1^ 
Boston, and as New-York lay exposed- to any 
sudden attack, he detached - several of his best 
regiments, under General Lee, for the defence of 
that city. 

Meanwhile, a small fleet, under the command 
pf Sir Peter r arker, and a body of troops, under 
Generals Comwallis, Clinton, and Vau^an, sail- 
^ for Charleston, the capital of Soutfa-CaroUna.^ 
After a violent, but unsiicessfol attack, in yAikh 
the fleet received considerable damage, the expe- 
dition wds abandoned. . .* 

On the 4th of July , 17T6, the RejM^sentatives 
of llie United States of America, in Congress as^ 
sembled, formally renounced all connection wkh 
Great Britain, and declm^d themselves indepen- 
dent. They also published a manifesto, staiing^tlt 
list of grievances, which, notwithstauffing thehr 
repeated petitions, remained unredressed. FW 
these reasons they determined on a final sepcoratioi 
from the motheiwx>untry, and to hold the peo^ 
«f Great Britain as the rest of mankind, ''^nemen 
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Jte:^!«rart la peace friends.''— This cdebraled de* 

cpRfMion of Independence concluded as follows t 

^/i« We, the Representatives of the United Stsrtes 

,oCt America, in Cren^ral Congress assembled, ap* 

j/gpaibig to th^ Supreme Judge of the World, for 

tll^ n»cUtude of our intentions, do, in the name, 

And by the airthority of the good people of these 

Colomes, solemnly publish and declare, that t^e 

IJaited Colonies are, and of right ought to be,' 

^e^ apd independent States, and that they are 

^b»olved from all alle^ance to the British Crown, 

siBiA that all political connection between them and 

tbe State of Great Britain is, and ought, to be,. 

tptally dissolved; and that, as free and indepen^ 

4eilt States, they have full power to make war^ 

cJMiclude peace, contract alliances, establish comr 

aparce, and to do all other acts and things whicb 

Bidejpendent States may of tight do. And for the 

mpport o( this Declaration, with a firm reliance 

on tne protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 

^iiy pledge to each other our Jives^ our fortunes^ 

and <i»r sacred honour." 

7 .-This formal renunciaiuon of alkgiance to. Great 
Brilatn, was followed by the greate&t prepara*^ 
tioos for war throughout the United States. 

Washington took every precaution for defen-« 
mve operations, by erecting forts, and stationing 
U)o<^ At the most vulnerable points. The nature 
^ the coAHitry was peculiarly favourable ^rfor 

woriLS of this kind* 

.. Gesaecal Hbwe vesolved to ifut Halifax, a»<i 
proceed to New-Yorky where he intended to wati 
(E^n the reinfoncearaats from England^ He sailed 
about, the middle of June, and at tk» end of the 
pantb .arrived at Sandy-Hook, a point of land 
which &taa^ at the entrance of a lar^ bodys^.C. 

. 20*- 
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water, formed by the cottfluence of several hirers, 
and which is surrounded by New-York, - StafteB^ 
and Long-Island. 

About the middle of July, Lord Howe anwed * 
with a fleet and army from Eagland. He seat a 
circular letter to the Governors, who bad been dto- 
placed by their respective provinces, in whi<ji be* 
informed them that he was empowered, in covijuiic* 
tton with his brother, to grant general or partioolar 
pardons to all those, who were willing to return 
to their allegiance to the King of Great foitam. 
Congress ordered this letter to be published in 
ail the aews-papers, in order that the people of 
America might know the terms, on which they 
were to act, vii. either unconditiimal sobmissiOB^ 
or a bold and manly resbtance to despotic pow-^ 
er; and, that those whoreHedon the justice or 
moderation of the British Ministry, might be fnify 
convinced, that they must trust to their own va^ 
lour for the preservation of their liberties. 

Lord Howe next sent a letter to the American 
Comimander-in-chief, but, as it was addressed ta 
" George Washington, Esq." the General relused 
to receive it, as not directed to him agreeable to 
his station. His conduct on tfais^ occasion, receiv*^ 
ed the unanimous approbation of Congress.* 

To obviate this difficulty, A(yutant*Gen«ral 
Paterson was saat by General Howe with a let- 
ter directed to '> George Washington, &c. &c. &c/>^ 
lie was politely recdved, and immediately ad^ 
mitted to the presenile o( the American G^eral. 
The AcHutant expressed mnch concern on ac- 
count, of the difficulties, that had arisen from tha 
superscription of the form^ letter, and. hoped 
Akt the ei cettras would reiQove all obstmotioa 
io a» itttercourse betweeathe Comnissioners and 
€(«»»al Washington. To this he replied, 'fikak 
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a letter written to ft person invested wkb a poUic 
phaoraeter shoirid specify it, otherwise it could 
not be distinguished from a letter on private bu« 
SHiess; true it was, thee^ cettrm implied every 
tiitngy but it was no' less true, that they implied 
any tWng. -' 

• The* most interesting part of the conversation* 
was that respecting the power of the Commis- 
sionersy who the adjutant said, were ready to exr ' 
ert tfaeoiselves to the utmost to effect a reconci- 
fiatiOR. The General replied, that it did not ap« 
pear, tfadt these powers consisted in any more than 
granting pardons ; but as America had committed 
lio.oflfence, she asked no forgiveness, and was only 
defending her unquestionaUe rights. 

S*rom this conference, it was evident, that 
nothing but a decided superiority in the field couldt 
iathtceihe Americans to relax the resolutions, 
lidrieb they had taken with so much deliberation; 
and solemnity. 

' l%e firmness of Congress had'tnspired the pro- 

^nckds with enthusiasm. That resolute body 

ind declared America independent in the very 

filed of the British fleet and army, while the first 

was casting anchor in sight of New-York, and: 

the reinforcements from England were making the 

#eco»d landing on Staten Island. 

'An attack upon Long Islands being determined. 

©nvbyfhe British commanders, the fleet covered 

^le descent of the army, which eflfected a land-^ 

iNag without any oppositiononthe 22d of August, 

1776. General Putnam, with a large body of 

Iroops, lay encamped and strongly fortified, on. 

a northern peninsula on the opposite shore, with 

a range of bills between the armies, the princt>; 

^ pass of which was at a village called Flal?. 

•b«dV:- - • 
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Large detaduneBts of ibe American aniq^4ic^ 
oup^d the hiUs and passes. The right of ikif9 , 
British army was commanded by General CJiiir- 
ton, Lford Fercy, and Lord CorowaUis ; the ceu* 
* tre, composed of Hessians, Ufl4er General *HeU* 
ter, was poAed at FlaCbush ; and the left under 
General Grant, was stationetd near the sea sb^re. 

£wfy in the morning of the 27th, the eng^^gerv 
ment, was began bv the Hessians, and a hearvy 
fire of cannon and musketry was continued oa 
both sides for several hours. One of the passes, 
which lay at a distance, had been neglected by 
the Americans, which gave an opportunity to the 
right dirision of the British army* to pass the 
hills, and attack them in the rear. 

The Americans, when flqpprixed of their danger, 
netreated towards their caoq>, but they were in- 
tercepted, and driven back into the woods. Here 
they were met by the Hessiaps, and thus expose^ 
to the fire of two parties. No way of escape 
now remainedj but by forcing their way through 
the ranks of the- enemy,. and thus regaining their 
camp. This, numbers of them efiected, but by 
(ar the greater part were either killed or takw. 
prisoners. 

: Washington had crossed over from New-York, 
in the height of the engagmient, but.hecame.toor 
late to retrieve the. fortune of the day. : He had 
the mortification to see some of Us best* troops, 
killed or taken, without being able to afibrd theok 
any assistance, but he used his utmost exertions 
to save those, that remained by a .well-epnducted 
retreat 

: The victory was complete: the Americans lost 
i^>wards of' 3060 men, induding 2000 killed, and 
lAOO. taken prisoners, amoi^ ^wiiom were tbrea 
Generals — Oo the side of the Brilish, the. iM 
ta killed and wounded waa only about 500^ 



After this defeat, Washington did not tbittk it 
expedmiito risk another action agakist a numer^ 
oosarmy of veterans, well provided with artillery^ 
and elated with their recent victory. New-York 
required to-be strengthened, and the emergency 
did not admit of a moment's delay ; for should the 
British fleet be able to station itself between tlie 
•amp and that city, all would be inevitably lost.. 

In this extremity, Washington exerted all hiy 
vigilance and circumspection. In the night of 
the 2^h of Augustj favoured by darkness, and* 
in the most profound silence, he conveyed his 
troops on board the boats and landed them upon 
the opposite shore. He also carried off as much 
of their baggage, military stores and artillery, 
as the time would permit. This retreat was con- 
ducted with so much secrecy, that with the dawn, 
the British troops were surprised to see the rear 
gj^ard of the American army in their boats and 
beyond the reach of danger. 

When Washington returned with the army to 
New-Yo A, he onlered batteries to be erected on 
e^ery spot whence they copld annoy the ships of 
Wsr^ which were now stationed in that part of the 
river, which faces the city. 

'The men-of-war were continually engaged with 
tbose batteries, some of which they silenced and 
enabled the British troops to proceed up the river, 
to a bay, about three miles distant.^ Here the 
enemy landed under cover of their shipping. It 
having been resolved to abandon New- York, a 
^fiew of defence was thought necessary. VVorks 
had accordingly been thrown up, and committed 
to the protection of troops, who fled in panick 
.before the approach of the foe. Washington had 
sent forward two brigades to their support, and 
most galling to- his feeling, when xidms up to tb«^ 
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«C«iie of action, he met the whole force retrealuK^ 
They could not be rallied, but fled again in co^^t- 
sion atthe appearance of afew troops of the enemy^ 
This disgraceful conduct of the men induced the 
more speedy evacuation of the city, and the re- 
treat of the Americans to the north part of York 
Island, Kingsbridge, and the posts in its viclmty 
which had b^en previously put in a posture of 
defence and consigned to the command of Gene- 
ral Heath. On the evacuation, he lost a great 
part of his artillery, stores, and camp equipage, 
• which he could not bring away. The next day, 
^ party of the Americans commanded by Cplonel, 
Knowlton of Connecticut, and. Major Leitch, pf 
Virginia, met an advance corps of the British^ 
and a smart action ensued, when the British were 
compelled to retire, although both of the Ame- 
ncau Commanders fell. The bravery displayed 
i;ipon this occasion tended to inspire a confidence 
of the General in his troops, which had been 
highly impaired by the disgraceful conduct at 
KippsBay. 

The British General Howe, with a view to cut 
9ff Washington's communication with the Eastern 
states, detached him from his posts in the High-; 
lands, and to force a capitulation by throwing him 
into a ctd de sac or risking a general action passed 
throi^gh Hurl gate, a dangerous passage in the, 
East River, with four thousand men, in flat-bot- 
tomed boats, and landed at Frog's neck, near 
West Chester. At this juncture, Washington was 
most critically situated. A council of officers 
was held ; whose opinion was that he should retain 
bis position, with which, however, his own did not 
accord. While he was vibrating in his own mind 
how to act. General Lee arrived in camp from 
Georgfiay from which he bad been caj]e<^ by 
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Confess, to the assistance of tbe Comtnander-in- 
chief — another meeting of officers was held oa 
tbe evening of his arrival, at which he assisted and 
pointed out m terms the most energetic and con* 
vincing, the necessity of withdrawing from the 
position, which they then held — thus the board 
changed their opinion, and Waslutigton moved 
off the same night. Next morning, Howe put bis 
design into execution ; but the Americans were 
gone ; thus his indolence in retarding his opera? 
tions for'one week after landing, proved the sal- 
vation of the provincial army. Thus frustrated, 
Howe adopted a new plan of operation8,'and pass-^ 
ed into New-Jersey, the invasion of which called 
for Washington's presence into that place. 

The occupancy of the position in the Highlands,' 
by Gen. Heath's command was designed to keep 
up the communication with the Eastern states and 
prevent any communication of the enemy with the 
Vorlhern part of New- York. The change of tbe 
intended operations of the enemy for New-Jer* 
«ey, in consequence of the fortunate escape of the 
Americans from their perilous situation, produced 
by the advice of Lee, and sanctioned by Wash- 
ington, having induced him to pass into that state 
to meet, with the means in his power, the disposi- 
tion of the enemy, it was judged proper to leave a 
body of troops ip Fort Was&ngton, on the Wert 
side of York Island about twelve miles from the 
city, under Colonel Magaw, and another in Fort 
Lee on the opposite shore, to annoy the eneiny't 
shipping. The works of Fort Washington had 
been constructed on too large a scale, requiring 
ten thousand men to defend them with any prot- 

Eect of succesis, and the subsequent contraction^ 
y no means, added to their capability of defence; 
It was tj^ opinion of (jreneral Greene^ who wa6 
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fatally convinced of Ws error, when too late, tbi» 
this post shoald be maintained at all basards. His 
opinion prevailed, and the result was the captuee 
of Colonel Magaw and two thousand men, the 
flower of the army. The capture of Fort Lee 
followed— the Americans evacuated it with such 
precipitancy, that it was occupied by six thaasand 
troops under Comwallis before the fugitives bad 
time to remove their military stores or camp cqui- 

Washington retreated, and took post along 
the river Hackensack, which situation, by the 
river Passaic formed another en/ dc «ac, of which 
the enemy did not avail himself. Washington 
proceeded to Newark, where he halted, for some 
days,' and thence retired to New-Brunswick, pur* 
sued, in a snail-like pace by a a full flushed fo«i 
Here he remained a short time, keeping iq> a shew 
of resistance. As the enemy advanced, he re- 
tired, leaving Lord Stirling, with 1200 men at 
Princeton to watch their notions. 

In ciinsequence oi the advance of Cor&wall^i 
an immediate retreat across the Delaware was 
efiected on the 8th of December* < 

c In his retreat through NewJersey, his ariigf 
was composed of most, wretched materi^ds, ai^ 
as ill provided for, and the torpid conduct of tbu 
enemy alone led the Americans on to glory an4 
independence ; for it is acknowledged on rfl bands, 
that had the advancing army, flushed with success, 
pushed on with vigour, rapidity and caution, tU 
Rtiuggle would have had an early termination^ 
because Washington's forces were daily diipi: 
Bisbing by hundreds. 

General Lee had been ordered to follow Wade 
Wigton, and bad proceeded as far as MorristowQ^ 
wJajpre he halted fw. some days, and m^ved Jn* 



s- to VealtQwn, atxmt eight miles distant, on 
evemng of the 13th of December. He very 
inpr^^Fidently lod§^ at a Mrs. W«hites, at Bas- 
kiisgridge, at a distance from the main body, 
with only a guard for his defence. 
V. Golonel Harcourt, being on a fori^ng party 
m:itlie . vicinity, was apprized of the fact, by one 
#f the- disaffected Americans, fie immediately 
determined to 'aUempt Lee's rapture, which he 
effected, through the negligence of the General's 
guard, without bloodshed, and Major, since Ma* 
jor-6eneral Wilkinson, who was in the h6use, at 
#ie same time, nai^rowly escaped a similar fate. 
Lee's conduct was of a dubious character. He 
iMld the military talents of Washington in a low 
estimation. His knowledge as a soldier had here- 
tc^ore becfn only called into action to the north- 
Ward, to relieve the arn^ from difficulties, into 
which the juvenile experience of their command- 
ers bad led them. His exertions had been crowned 
with success. His conduct of the war in tlie 
Southern states, had elevated his character to its 
tenith. Hence it has been conjectured by many, 
that he aspired to supplant Washington in com- 
mand, by loitering on tlie road, apparemly ia 
the fulfilment of his .orders ; but secretly watch- 
mg the motions of the enemy, in order to 
avail himself of the first opportunity to attack 
them at the happy moment, when the spirit he 
would infuse td his insulated command, liis own 
energy, and military knowledge would lead to 
victory, in the blaie of which the sin of disobe- 
dience^ would have been totally obscured, and 
himself promoted to the chief command in the 
place of Washington. It has been observed by 

food authority, that, on the 14th of December, 
he had not been unfortunate on the present 
21 
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•ccasion^ the following day would hwe UnMrls 
ft most brilliant refulgence on his character at 
Princeton, from which he was distant with.TO» 
freshed troops^ only twenty-three miles^ 

Immediately after this, Sidlivan and Gates^ 
formed a junction with the Commander*iii«cUef^ 
west of the Delaware^ near Bethlehem, in Penn^ 
gylvania. This infused him with new life. Goagresa^ 
about this time, removed to Baltimore, having 
directed Washington to use every effort for the 
preservation of Philadelphia s to aid in w^l|^ 
they madfe every exertion. 

Towards the end of December, General Wasbr 
ington received a letter irom Colonel Reed, who 
with Colonel Cadwallader, was stationed at Bria- 
tol, requesting him to watch the movem^itsof the 
enemy. This letter pointed out the necessity of aft 
tensive operation* Washington deemed this ad* 
vice prudent and made dispositions for the nece** 
sary movements 

The British General had previously estaUished 
advanced posts of Hessians at Trenton, Bordenh 
ton, Mount-Holly, Blackhorse and Burlington, 
untenable places, and retired, with his main 
body to New'Brunswick, occupying all the inteiv 
vening positions* These troops had bee<miB 
particularly obnoxious, because of their crueltiei 
and rapine. Their ignorance of the SlngUdi 
language was also against them. The towns above 
mentioned were on the opposite side of the Ddd- 
ware and the last within twenty miles of Philadel* 
pbia. The Hessians from a confidence in their intli* 
tray superiority became inattentive to the motiokn 
of the AviericauS) and w^*e wholly engaged with 
those licentious outrages, which had rendered 
<he«i odtotts to all the inhabitants^ 



' ^ WasUnglon prefMired to surprise the enemj 
•te their qtiarters. Accordingly, be formed hit 
wnmy iitto three divisiom-^tte first was to cross 
the Delaware at Trenton ferry-^he second 
below Bordenton — and the third he commanded 
in person, accompanied by Generals Suliivan and 
€if«ene. This division consisted of 3000 of the 
-iMSt men in the American service, with t\ train of 
:^wenty field-pieces. On the 25th of DecembcF^ 
Washington marched at the head of his division, to 
3 ferry some miles below Trenton, with an inteiv* 
tion to pass it at midnight, which would enable 
fcitt to arrive at that place by dawn of day. 
4> In consequence of the delay occasioned by the 
difficulty in breaking the ice, it was four o'clock 
in the morning before Washington could l^d 
im troops, with their artillery on the Jersey shore. 
He then fwmed his men into two grand divisions.; 
«ne of which he ordered to proceed by the lower 
road, while he led the other by the upper road 
fta Trenton. Tliough it was now eight o'clock, 
file enemy did not discover the approach of the 
•Americans, till they were attacked by Washings 
don's division, and in three minutes afterwards 
the lower part of the town was assailed by the 
todier detachment. Colonel RaU, who coranMmded 
ithe Hesinans, made every effort, that could be 
inspected from a brave veteran ; but he was mor- 
^aUy wounded, bis troops compietely surrounded, 
and to the number of 1000 men laid down their 
4arms. This victory may be considered as one of 
'(be most fortunate events that befel the Americans 
xluriag the war. • 

L Washington re-»passed the Delawai^ and Us 
metum to Philadelphia with such a considerable 
number of prisoners, was both, pleasing and ui|«- 
^peeted. To surprise » body of veterans^ and 
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^defeat them in their own <]narters wa& an ac fa i tv g^ 
'Uent, which excited the liveliest emotia^ns of adii^ 
ration in the breasts of the Americans. They 
were now emulous to second the efforts of a Gle^ 
neral, who had so nobljr effected their defenoe; 
men of energy and influence were despatched id 
all directions to rouse the militia, and a^ikt 
one thousand five hundred American troops, whose 
.engiagement was nearly expiised, agreed to serve 
six weeks longer for a gratuity of ten dollars 
*to each. 

' When the Hessian prisoners were secureci, 
Washington again crossed the Delaware, and 
look possession of Trenton. Several detach^ 
ments of the British assembled at Princeton 
when, they were joined by the army from Brilns^ 
wick, cornmanded by l!40fd Cornwallis. TUa 
■general now marched to Trenton, and attackedf 
the Americans on the 2d of January, 1777, >ai 
four o'clock in the afternoon. The vanguard oT 
the Americans was compelled to retreat; biit thi 
pursuing enemy was checked by some field-pieces^ 
which were posted on the opposite bank of Saii# 
.pink Creek. Thus two armies, on which the 
success or failure of the American Revolution 
depended, were crowded into the village of Tren* 
ton, and only separated by a creek in many pbiDei 
fordable. The British aniiy discontinued their 
operations, and lay on their arms in readiness to 
-make another attack next morning. Meanwhile, 
Washington ordered the baggage to be silently 
removed,, and having left fires and patroles in his 
camp to deceive the enemy, he led his army durii^ 
the obscurity of the night, by a circuitous, route 
to Princeton. 

Wajshington had held a council of war with Mi 
officers^ in which this movement had been«tietee» 



mi»ed4m, as the most likely to preserve the city 
4^ Philadelphia from being captured by the 
JBritish army. He reached Princeton early in the 
B^omingy aBd would ha^e surrounded three regi- 
ments of British infantry that were stationed there; 
had not a detachment, which was marching to< 
3*reBtQQ descried his tro<^y and despatched cou^- 
liem to alarm their fellow-soldiers. 

On their approach to Princeton, the centre of 
the Americans was charged by a party of the 
British troops, and compelled to retreat. In tins. 
,emeigency, Washington rode forward ; he placed 
Jumself .between his flying txxx^ and the enemy. 
The American^ encouraged l^ his exhortations 
and example, rallied and attacked the British 
in tarn ; and thoij^h Washington was for some mo- 
ments between two fires^ he providentially escaped 
widiout a wound. During this* c^mtest, the Britsh. 
troops disnlayed the most determined valour.-^ 
One of ^ the three regiments, comm^ded by 
Colonel Mawhood, undismayed by the superiority 
of the Americans in point of numbers, charged. 
Ihem with their bayonets, forc^ their way throii^ 
tineir ranks, and marched forward to Maidenheadyu 
BOW Lawrenceville; the other two regiments re^ 
tired in excellent order, suid retreated to.Bruns^i 



After the afisdr ai Princeton, Wasliingtoft^ 
Ikioved to Plukemin, and thence to Morristown. 

Tbe British general was so much disconcerted: 
9t these unexpected manoeuvres of Washington, 
i^at he evacuated Trenton, and retired with hi& 
vdiole force to Brunswick ! 

Thus, in the space of a .month, all that part of 
the Jerseys, which lies between Brunswick and 
Delaware, was overrun by the British troops, 
and recovered by the Americans^ Washington 

21* 
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Stationed an adequate force in each of thelm^ 
portant places, which he had regained, and the 
campaign of 1776 closed with few advantages. t4 
the british arms, except the acquisition of New- 
York. 

During these hostile operations, both armid^ 
had suffered great hardships. Many of the Ame- 
rican soldiers were destitute of shoes, and their 
baked feet were often wounded by the inequalities 
of the frozen ground, insomuch that their foot- I 
steps w^ere marked with blood. Their clothing 
was too slight for the rigorous season ; there was 
scarcely a tent in the whole army, yet so enthu- 
siastically were they attached to their ^Genera!, 
that they underwent those hardships without re^ 
pining. Washington merited this generous con- 
fidence; his benignity to Iris troops, the cheerfal- 
tiess, with which he participated their inconveni- 
ences and dangers, and the heroism, which he dis- 
played in the heat of action, commanded their 
veneration. In the actions of Trenton and Prince- 
ton, he united the stratagem of Hannibal with 
the intrepidity of Ceesar, while his success «aii- 
itiated the hopes, and roused the energies of th« 
friends of American Independence. 

Though vested with extraordinary powers t# 
raise troops, he found it very, difficult to keep 
those, whom he had tcgetter. A few were inSu- 
enced, by. the persuasions of their officers, to 
remain and defend' the com.mon cause ; but the 
major parj of*tbe army were induced to serve by 
their attachment- to their General, Indeed, ^ 
high estimation, in which he was held by his couih 
trymen, was of the greatest iafficacy oh nw^Jf 
occasions, add now it absolutely prevented th<? 
*%©op$ from, disbanding thenpiseives. 
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The recmits supplied by the several provinceSi 
fen short of the intended number ; yet while the 
British troops were detained at New-York, .Wa^h* 
in^on received numerous reinforcements. He 
now moved from his winter encampment at Morris- 
town, to the high lands about Middle brook, in 
"the vicinity of Brunswick* In this strong posi- 
tioD, he threw up works along the front of his 
lines, but his principal advantage was the difficulty 
to approach his camp, the ground being so judici- 
ously occupied as to expose the enemy to every 
kind (ft danger in an attack. On the one side, he 
covered the Jerseys, and on the other he observed 
the motions of the British army at Brunswick, of 
which he commanded a full prospect. 

Many stratagems were employed by the British 
General to draw Washington from his strong situ*- 
"ation ; but without effect, so that it if^as found ne- 
i tessary to make an attempt on Philadelphia by 
I i»ea. 

j - On the 23d of July, the British fleet sailed 
from Sandy Hook, with thirty-six battalions of 
British and Hessian infantry, a regiment of light 
dragoons, and a corps of American Loyalists on 
; board. After a tedious navigation, they went up 
the river Elk as far as was practicable. Here the 
army landed, without opposition, on the 25th of 
August. Part of the troop were left to guard 
the stores, while General: Howe proceeded, with 
\ the main body, to,the bead of the Elk. 

When Washington received information, that 
 the British fleet had sailed up the Chesapeake, he 
marched with all possible expedition to the defence 
[ of Philadelphia. His army, amounting to twelve 
thousand, passed through that city to meet the 
British forces, which consisted of fifteen thousand. 
H^ encamped OB the Brandywine Creek^ aboirt. 
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midway from the Elk t0 PUladelpliia, and stni 
detacbmeoto to harraw the British wnay on thcar 
march. 

On the approach of the enemy^ WashiogUMi 
retired to the side of tiie creek next Philadelphia, 
with a determination to dispute the passage. On 
the 11 th of September^ the royal army advanced 
lo the attack at dav-break, and after a wdl o^o^ 
tested battle, which lasted till night, the Ameri^ 
cans were defeated with the loss of one thoQs»and 
killed and wounded, besides five hundred taken 
prisoners. (^ the side of the conqueross, the 
loss did not exceed five hundred. The vidor^ 
was so com[^te, that darkness alone prevenJlei 
ttie pursuit and consequent destruction or captune 
^the whole provincial army. The greatest vat- 
jOUt had been displayed by the officers and sol» 
ifiers on both sides. In this ei^agement, ikft 
celebrated Count Pulaski, was^ volunteer. Had Ina^^ 
advise been attended to, a different result mighl 
bare been expected. AmongtheAsserican troopsi^ 
who distinguished themselves most, were the 
Virginians, who from their afiectioo forWaidn 
ington, had on all occasions evinced the greatest 
intrepidity and enthusiasm. 

Immediately 9fter the battle, the Americanft 
jetired to Chester, whence Washington wrote an 
^aGcountof hisrdefeat to the President of Congress* 
^Bis letter is dated 12 o-clock at night, and is 
perhaps the most fiiithiul picture ever given, of 
"die reflections of a great mind amid disaster and 
•iSfficulty. His troops though defeated were not 
i^spirited^ and they considered their misibrtuBe 
sadier astheconsequenceof superior skilioo the 
jMe of their enemies,^ than as pcpceeding^irpoi: 
JiiQr 4«liH:t.of valour on thm'ff^ 



Congress, which had returned from Baldinore 
Philadelphia, were now obliged to retire a 
second time. They went first to Lancaster, and 
«iAerwards to Yorktown. 

" ' General Howe, at the head of the van-guard 
of *his army, entered Philadelphia in triumph on 
the 26th of September, and the main body oi the 
British army encamped in the vicinity of that 
city* The American army was posted at Skippach 
Creek sixteen miles distant. When Washington 
received the intelligence that the British army was 
'divided, he resolved to surprise the camp of the 
principal division' at Grermantown.-^ Accordingly 
#nthe 3d of October, in the evening, he marched 
in great silence, and about 3 o'clock in the mof ii^ 
ing, be reached the British camp, a»d immediately 
Hiade the requisite dispositions for an attack. The 
patroles discovered h»s approach,* and the troops 
we^e called to arms. 

The Americans assailed the camp with the 
greatest intrepidity; but they were received with 
such bravery, that after a very hot action, they 
were repulsed and c<mipeUed to retreat with 
considerable loss. 

The Americans would have gained a most signal 
' victory on that day, had it not been for the mis«- 
conduct of General Stevenson, who was certainly 
guilty of disobedience to orders, which had been 
given in the most positive terms. The plan was 
well conceived and if he had performed the dutv 
assigned to him, it would have prevented the ill 
efiects which resulted from the delay in attacking 
Ghew's house, wherein a part of the enemy had 
flpliationed themselves. This officer was posted with 
Us corps near Jeukintown, and ordered to move 
simultaneously with the main body, down the 
old York road, to the RUing-sun' tavern, ain} 
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ihea to proceed up ibe Germanlowii romi. Bbidl 
(bU 02oyeinent been executed in the maBner 

Ktnted out to hitn, he would, at the same tinaev 
ve cut off the succours of the retreating foe, and* 
by the attack, in rear as well as front, compelled 
him to surrender. Stevenson was tried by a court 
martial, and cashiered for disobedience of orderf:* 

When the news, that Philadelphia was in po»< 
session of the royal army reached the nbrthem 
colonies, they sent a reinforcement of 4000 of their 
best men to Washington. On their arrival, be ad* 
vanced within fourteen miles of the city, and fixed 
himself in a strong encampment at White Marsh* 

The British General marched out of Phil^ 
delphia in the beginning of December, to afford 
Washington an opportunity of coming to a geiio- 
ral engagement ; but he was determined to act 
merely on the defensive. Finding, that he could 
not provoke the enemy to engage, General Howe, 
returned to the city oa the 8th of December^ and 
his army went into wintor-quarters. 

Wasbmgton now reapoved his C9iop to Valley 
Forge on the banks of the Schuykill, about fifteen 
inile$ from Philadelphia. In this strong po»itioni 
he could observe every motion of the British army. 
Huts were greeted, in order to (M-otect his ariA^ 
from the rigour of winter. The willingness, wi|a 
which the troof^s consented to undergo the vars^qs 
hardships of $o uncomfortable a situation, was 
a proof of the warmth of their attachment to their 
General, and their determination to defend tbek^ 
country. 

•While the British army were thus successful ip 
the middle colonies, more importai^t and decisive 
events happened in the northern provinces. Gc^ 
neral Buj goyne was sent at the head of a veteran 
9^f^y% to inkke- a vigourou^ campaign upqn.thi^ 
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lUa^ luid in the ^djcHnin^ praviAcetf. H^ first 
1i£»0k possemon of Ticooderoga, then crossed lake 
Geof^ge^ and encamped on the banks of the 
fikidson near SaFatoga« Here his progress was 
Peeked by the Americans under General Gates ) 
*tld after two severe actions, he was forced to 
sitrrefider on the 17th of October, ^1777.— This 
c^^eat dtffiised an universal joy, throughout the 
Ubiled States. The European nations, and France 
in particular, who, from prejudice or enVy, had 
so long been desirous of the downfall of British 
l^nrieur, received this news with open eiultation. 
Itideed, several individuals* of France had exerted 
t^mselves in favour of the Americans^ A num- 
ber of brave and experienced officers of the Irish 
brigade^ volunteered in the cause of the British 
tolotties against their parent state ; and even some 
*tf the young nobility of France were emulous to 
distinguish themselves on this occasion. The most 
eonsfHcuous of these, were the Marquis de la 
Payette; Roche du Fermoy, who served in the 
^my, which acted against General Burgoyne ; De 
€oudray, a French officer of rank ; and Baroa 
St. Ovary. 

By the assistance of these auxiliaries, the Ame- 
ifcans daily improved in dKscipline, and the 
iliccessful close of the campaign on the frontiers^ 
cheered them with the most pleasing expectations 
respecting the issue of the war. 

On the 6th of February, 1778 a treaty of 
^dliauce between France and America was signed 
by the contracting parties. Washington appointed 
ft day forthe whole army, to celebrate this events 
ftnd it was observed with the greatest military 
pomp. 

In May, 'General Howe took his departure for 
England, and the dnef command of the 
army devolved on Sir Henry Clinton, 
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In the early part of 1778, the generally adwtse 
^fortunes, which bad attended the operations of the 
Commander-in-chief, ^ded by the opinions ^of 
several military characters in high repute, ^ave 
birth to a party in Congress disposed to dispos^^ 
him of command, at a favourable juncture. Gen- 
eral Conway, of Irish parentage, who from the 
age of eleven had been in France, and in the ser- 
vice of its monarch, was the most conspicuous 
in almost unreserved expressions, that WashingtoD 
was but little acquainted with military affairs. — 
Conway and General Lee stood not alone in the 
opinions, which they entertained respecting the 
Commander-in-chief. General Gates and many 
others were suspected of having entertained simi- 
lar sentiments. A c<^rrespondence between the 
Commander-in-chief and Gates took place about 
the time of the battle of Germantown, in which 
the latter betrayed a disposition of tergiversation^ 
but the latter, for the sake of promoting the 
general good, contrived to mitigate his apprehen- 
sions, and to prevail upon him to persevere in the . 
glorious cause, in which he had been induced to 
embark. 

The English Commissioners, appointed by the 
British ministry to attempt a reconciliation with 
the Colonies, arrived in New-York in the b^n** 
ning of June ; but before they could receive an 
answer from Congress, General Sir H. Clintoni 
who commanded in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of General Howe, who had returned to !^n^ 
land by order of his government, evacuated Phi- 
ladelphia, after the British army had kept posses- 
sion of it for nine months. This event took place 
on the 18th of June, and it was considered by tbe 
Americans as the harbinger of their Independence* 
They asserted, that the strength of Britain lias 
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Spoken on the American continent, and that the 
4ftrmy reti^ated towards the sea, to be in readiness 
*o embark, if the exigencies of Britain required 
Its assistance. 

The British army marched out of Philadelphia 
^ three o'clock in tli9 morning, and crossed the 
* Delaware before noon, with all its baggage. 

 Washington had been apprized of this move- 
ment, and despatched expresses into the Jerseys 
t^ collect troops. He passed the Delaware with 
the mam body of his army, and was hourly joined 
by reinforcements of regular troops and militia. 

• General Clinton retreated across the country 
towai-ds Sandy-Hook, whence a passage to New- 
York might be easily effected. In the mean time, 
Washington pursued the British army ; he sent 
the Marquis de la Fayette with a detachment of 
chosen trpops to haJ-rass the rear of the enemy ; 
Qeniera} Lee, who had been lately exchanged, 
followed with a division to support him ; and 
Washington himself moved with the main body 
t6 sustain the whole. 

' On the 27th of June, the British army encamped 
in a strong position at Monmouth, near Freehold ; 
a^d, on the morning of the 28th, the van division 
of the Americans under General Lee, commenced 
the attack by a severe cannonade ; but Sir Henry 
Clinton, had made such judicious arrangements 
of his troops, that the provincials were unable to 
make any impression on^his rear. 

The British grenadiers and light infantry en- 
-> gaged the Americans with such vigour, that their 
.first line, commanded by General Lee, was com- 
pletely broken ; their second line was also de- 
ifeated ; they both rallied, however, and posted 
themselves in a place where there was a morass- 
iM their front. They were again charged by *h^ 
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British troops, and with difficulty preserved firtai 
a total defeat by the junction af their main body 
under Washington. 

In this action, the bravery and discipline of the 
British troops were conspicuous. They had forc- 
ed an enemy superior in number from two stroiig 
positions, and had endured excessive fatigue both 
from the intense heat of the day and unremitting 
exertions. The loss of the royal army was about 
five hundred men, and that of the Americans wai 
considerable. 

In consequence of some observations of General 
Washington to General Lee, respecting liis con- 
duct, during the action, the latter took o jence and 
wrote an intemperate letter, which not comporting 
with the dignity of office nor a due regard to cor- 
rect discipline could not be passed over. 

Washington, after the retreat of the British ar- 
my, marched to White Plains, near King's-bridge, 
where he encamped. He remained in this posi- 
tion till the latter end of autumn, when he ret]re4 
to Middle-brook, in New-Jersey. Here his army 
erected huts, similar to those, which they had made 
at Valley-Forge, and went into winter-quarters. 

Jn May, 1779, General Sir H. Clinton sent a 
division of the British army to take Stoney-Point, 
^ strong fort insularly situate at high water, 
and connected to the main by a small bridge 
thrown over a morass, on the western side of the 
North-River. This expedition wg^s successful, as 
the distance at which Washington lay with his army 
prevented him from giving any assistance to the 
garrison. The British general fortified this post 
in the strongest manner, and encamped at Philips- 
burg, half-way between that fortress and New- 
York, to be in readiness to compel Washingtoo to 

lan engagement, if he should leave his station ia 
Jersey* 
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' In ©rder to counteract these operations, Wash- 
In^oQ advanced towards the British army. He 
took a strong position at West Point, on the banks 
of the North River, and formed a design to re- 
cover Stoney-Point by surprise. He sent Gen- 
>ral Wayne, one of the most intrepid officers in 
his army, to conduct this enterprise. Wayne, at 
the head of a detachment of chosen men, arrived 
on the evening of the 15th of July within sight of 
Stoney-Point. He formed -bis men into two co- 
lumns, with orders to use the bayonet only. The 
right column was commanded by himself in per- 
son, the left by Major Stewart, a bold and active 
officer. At midnight, the two columns marched 
to the attack, from the opposite sides of the works^ 
which were surrounded with a morass and two 
rows of abbatis, well provided with artillery. The 
Americans were opposed by a tremendous fire of 
musketry etod grape-shot, but they pressed for- 
ward with the bayonet, and both columns met in 
4i|he centre of the Works, where the garrison 
amounting to five hundred men, were obliged to 
* gurreiider prisoners of war. 

When the British General received intelligence 
i^f the surprise of Stoney-Point, he marched with 
his army to retake it, and as Washington did not 
consider its possession of sufficient importance to 
risk a general action, he demolished the works, 
and carried off the artillery. 

Towards the end of the year 1779, General Sir 
H. Clinton sailed firom New-York, with a consi- 
derable body of troops, to attack Charleston, 
South Carolina^ where General Lincoln command- 
ed. After a close siege of six weeks, the town was 
surrendered to the British, and the' whole Ameri- 
can garrison made prisoners. In August, 1780, 
' hm Gomwallis . defeated the Americans, lender 
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General Gates, at Camden, in South Carofl^itEy 
and he afterwards marc^bed through the Soatherti 
States without opposition. 

During the summer of 1780, the British troops 
made frequent incursions from New- York into 
•the Jerseys, and an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by General Knyphausen with seven thousand men 
to surprise the advan^i^ed posts of Washington's 
army. So great were the necessities of the Ame- 
ricans, that Washington was obliged to call on the 
magistrates of the adjacent couiiUes for specified 
quantities of provisions ; nay, he was sometimes 
compelled to send detachments of his trooj^ 
io.,take them at the point of the bayonet. — 
This scarcity was principally owing to the depre- 
ciation of the paper currency, which discouraged 
the farmers from selling their provisions to the 
army. The situation of Washington  was pec»- 
Kariy embarrassing — the arn^ looked to him '4&p 
necessaries, and the people for ^he protection of 
their pi*operty. His prudence surmounted diete 
difficulties, and Congress sent a Committee of 
their own body to his camp, to concert measures 
with him fol* thepayment and supply of the troops« 
As the attempt of the British army against Wash- 
ington had made no impression of any consequence, 
the Americans began to recover from the alarm, 
which the loss of Charleston had excited. Warm 
^Lhortalions were made to the people by Congress, 
in which they were called upon by every motive, 
that could animate them to act with spirit atfd 
promptitude against Great Britain. 

In the mean time, Sir Henry Clinton return^ 
with his victorious army from Charleston ; and 
General Arnold, who had been entrusted with the 
command of a very considerable division of the 
Americfiwi army at West. pQint, agreed t^ deliver 
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to tiiat hnpoitant post to the British General. As 
Washington had set out for Hartford to bold a 
conference with Count de Rocbaoibeau, the aego- 
ciation between Sir Henry Clinton and Arnold 
was.carried on with greater facility, during his abx 
sence. The agent employed by the British Gen* 
eral was Major Andre, a young officer of uncom* 
mon merit. To favour the necessary communi- 
cations, the Vulture sloop of war had been pre* 
viously stationed in the N^orth river, and a boat 
was sent at night from the shore to fetch Major 
Andre. When he had received such instructions 
as related to his business, he set out on his return ; 
but was intercepted, and all his papers seized.*-- 
Amold escaped on board the Vulture, but Major 
Andre was brought before a board of general 
Officers, by whom he was considered as a spy, 
and sentenced to death. The officers, who signed 
the Condemnation of Andre, and Washington him- 
self, testified the most sincere grief at the necessity 
they declared themselves to be under of complying 
with the rigorous laws established in such cases. An 
ofier is said jto have been made to exchange Andre 
lor the traitor Arnold, which the British refused. 
At the cjose of the year 1780, the American 
army felt the rigour of the season with peculiar 
circumstances of aggravation by want of pay, 
clothing, &c. The troops had beea enlisted for 
three years, winch were now expired, and incensed 
at so long a continuance of hardships, an insur- 
rection broke out in the Pennsylvania line, which 
was followed by that of New-Jersey. The com- 
plaints of these soldiers being well founded, were- 
redressed, and a general amnesty closed the bu- 
siness. That part of the American army, which 
was under the c<Hximand of Washington ^ did nol 
4M€ape the coutagicm of revob. He prtideii^l;^ 
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remained in his quarters, where his pre^db^vj9il«&- 

the respect and affection for his .person, though H- 

did i]^t prevent murmurs, kept iiis men witfabi 

lM>und$, and prevented a mutiny. 

. The campaign of 1781,. was opened with greati 

vigour by the Britisli army in Carolina. Aftec: 

several skirmishes, with various success, the tw<v 

armies under Lord Cornwallis and General. 

Greene, met at Guildford, on the 15th of Marcb^ 

instant, and after a well contested action, th^ 

13ritisli remained masters of the field. LordL 

Cornwallis afterwards marched into Virginia, 

where notwithstanding the advantages he gained 

over the Americans, his situation became very 

critical. Sir Henry Clinton . was prevented 

from sending him reinfprcements, as he was ap<*. 

prehensive that Washiligton intended to attack. 

Ififew-York. The American Commander-in-chief 

employed great finesse to deceive the Briti^ 

feneral, and by a variety of judicious mane^vres, 
ept him in continual alarm. — ^Ii\ the memn time^ 
Lord Cornwallis took possession of Yorffc-t<^wn» 
in Viiiginia, where he ^as followed by the Mir- 
quis de la JF'ayettc, who had been despatched by 
Washington with 2000 light infantry to watch 
the motions of the British army. 

On the 30th August, Count de Grasse anchored 
in Cheasapeake Bay, with 24 ship^ of the. line. 
. He landed troops to co-operate with Waslaagton^ 
who had moved with the main body of his army^ 
to the southward, and when he heard of the arrival 
of the French fleet in the Chesapeake, he pro- 
ceeded by forced inarches to the head, of £lk» 
^hich he crossed and proceeded to York-town* 

Washington now invested York-town, tvith an 
army of 15,000 Americans, and 9000 Frei¥:h» 
He had selected his best troops for this importiMit 
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acc^iskni, and the French were chosen out idfthe 
bra<rest corps in France. 

The French and American batteries iqonnted 
with 50 pieces of cannon, were opened against 
Yorkf-t<>wn on the night of the 6tn of October, 
and an incessant fire was kept up till the 14th 
when two detachments of the besiegers attacked 
add stormed two redoubts in front of the British 
works. The besieged were now so reduced by 
sickness, and the accidents of war, that thej 
^onounted only to 5fi0t) eflective men. Mean- 
wfaiie^ Sir Henry Clinton selected 7000 of his 
best troops, which he embarked at New- York, 
on board the British fleet, with a' determination 
to succour the army* under Lord Cornwallis; 
but the garrison at York-town having persevered 
to the utmost extremity, and no prospect of relief 
appearing, a negociation' was opened with Wash- 
iti^on, and the troops and seamen were obliged 
to surrender themselves prisoners of war. Thus 
terminated the decisive campaign of 1780, which, 
realized American Independence. 

The British armament appeared of the Chesa* 
peake, about the latter end of October, but to 
their extreme morification, they were then ap- 
prized that the army under Lord Cornwallis had 
^B*rendered. 

* Washington congratulated the officers and sold* 
iers of the combined artoies oil their success, and is- 
sued a general pardon to all persons in the conti- 
nental arniy, who were under arrest, " that every 
heart might partake of the general joy." Nor did 
be omit what he knew would be peculiarly accept- 
able to the reli^ous turn of many of his country- 
B^en. His orders <^hcluded with a particular ^ 
Mjunction, " that a thanksgiving service shouljt 
h0 performed," at which, ij was solemnly recomk 



mended to the troops to assist with that seriousnew 
and sensibility of heart, which the surprisims 
interposition of Providence, in their favour, so 
justly claimed. 

He was solicitous, that the prisoners of war 
should be well treated. By his orders, tliey were 
distributed in the provinces of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania, and their allowance was, the 
same as that of the American army. 

Congress voted an address of thanks to Wash- 
ington, Count Rochambeau, Count de Grasse, 
and all the officers and soldiers of the combined 
armies, for the service they had performed. They 
also, resolved, "that, in remembrance of the sur* 
render of the British army, a marble column should 
be erected at Yorkrtown, Virginia, adorned with 
emblems of the alliance between France and the 
United States of America, and inscribed with a 
succinct account of the memorable event it was 
intended to commemorate," 

Washington now returned with th^ principal 
part of his army to the vicinity of New^York^ 
where, as he was unable to reduce that city, he 
went into winter-quarters. The only appearanoe 
of an existing war was some skirmishes and pre* 
datory excursions. 

On the 5th of May, 1782, Sir Guy Carleton ar- 
rived at New-York, being appointed to commiin^ 
the British arnly in America. Immediately on 
his arrival, he acquainted Washington and Cob* 
gress, that negociations for a peace had been 
commenced at Paris. Meanwhile, the British 
troops evacuated all their ports in South Carolina 
and Greorgia, and retired ,.to the main army al 
STew-York. 

. Preliminary articles of peace were signed at 
l^arU on tbe 80th of November, 1162, b^Miv. 
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^Rttherbert, and'Mr. Oswald, on the parf of Great 
Bfitain, and, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mn 
Jay, and Mr. Laurens, on the part of the United 
States. By this treaty, his Majesty acknowledged 
the Thirteen United Colonies to be " free, sove- 
reign and independent States." 

As 'military operations were now entirely sus- 
pended, it was no longer necessary to keep the 
American anny embodied. The States, however, 
were unable to pay them the arrears due for their 
inestimable services, and those men who had spent 
the- prime of their days in defence of their country, 
were now to be dismissed without a reward. 

An attempt was made by anonymous papers to 
iticite the officers and soldiers to revolt. Wash- 
ington, who was then in camp, saw the danger and 
exerted his influence to prevent it.* At a meeting 
of- the general and field officers, with one offic^ 
fK>m'ee:eh company, the Commasider-in-chlef ad- 
dressed them in a pathetic speech, in which he 

* These anonymous letters were not written 
%itbout the privity of General Washington. Congress 
had resolved to disband the army, hut they were at 
this time in the greatest distress, the officers being 
destitute of the means of discharging their private 
debts, «s well of bearing their expenses to their 
r^^ective homes, some of whom had to travel a^ 
least 700 miles from the place of discharge. Seve- 
ral petitions from the officers in bthalf of the 
suffering army had been presented, to Congressi 
who had treated them with neglect, unquestionably 
oh 'account of their Hniited powers to procure the 
necessary means of complying with thei reasonable 
demands. Meetings of the f)fficers had been held on th0 
occasion, who d ttrrmined on the course to be tuken 
af^d General, theh Major Armstrong, whose pdwei^ 
•f mind were duly cstimtitea) was selected to periorm 
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conjured, them " as they valued their honour, ^ 
they respected the rights of humanity, and asttey 
regarded the military and national character of 
America, to express their utmost detestation of 
the man, who was attempting to open the flood- 
gates of civil discord, and deluge their rising 
empire with blood." Washington then retired. 
The officers, softened by the eloquence of their 
beloved Commander, eetered into a resolution, by 
which they declared, " that no circumstance of 
distress or danger should induce a conduct, -that 
miffht tend to sully the reputation and gloi^ they 
had acquired ; that the army continued to have 
an unshaken confidence in the justice of Congress 
and their country, and that they viewed with ab- 
horrence, and rejected with disdain, the infam^ous 

the dis^reable tj^^k, .,The i;s^ made of these letters 
not being such as was intended, Generaf WasMngtcii, 
adopted the course long since known to the world^ ©f 
declaring his disapprobation. 

At a subsequent period, General Armstrcoig fi- 
gured on the political uresa ; A son of a tovy of the 
Revolution, strong a& las lather, in his attacbmcDt 
to the British moQarch, hurled against Armstrong 
the crime of writing those letters, sheltering his po-- 
Utieal depravities under the specioua pretensions, of 
a regard to the firineifilet a/ IVa&Aingion, Thf^t 
the illustrious Washington was acquainted with the 
objects of those letters, and privy to them, at tlie 
time of thei. publication, it need only be observed, that 
about the time of his retirement from office, he wrote 
to their author substantially as follows ; because the 
compiler in the present instance, writes from me- 
mory :« Tliere maybe times and occasions wbea 
my opinion respecting the author of the anonymoim 
letters may be necessary to be known; I. entirely 
»p<]p*it him of any improper intention,'' 
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IHTDpo^tiona io the. late aooay mous address to the 
olj&cers of the ♦rmy." 

. Towards the close of the year 1783, Congress 
i^ued a, proclamation, in which the ai*mies of tlie 
Uaited States were applauded for their " long^ 
•eauuent,. and faitliful services*" Congi*ess then 
declared it to be their pleasure, " that such part 
of tbeir federal armies as stood engaged to sei^e 
during the war, should, from and after the 3d day 
of November next, be absolutely discharged from 
the jsaid service." 

. Washington's " Farewel Orders to the Armies 
of the United States," dated Rocky-hill, near 
Princeton, 2d November, 1783, is a pathetic ex- 
hortation, in which disinterestedness is blended 
Kith wisdom. It contains the following interesting 
and impressive passages : 

^^ It only remains for the Commander-in-chief 
ta. address himself once more, and for the last 
time, to the armies of the United States, and to 
bid them an affectionate — a long farewel. 

" It is universally acknowledged, that the en- 
larged prospects of happiness opened by the 
establislunent of our independence, almost exeed 
the power of description ; and shall not the brave 
men who have contributed so essentially to this, 
inestimable acquisition, retiring victorious from 
the field of war to the field of agriculture, par- 
ticipate in all the blessings which have been 
obtained ? — In such a Republic, who will exclude 
them from the rights of citizens, and the fruit«t: 
of tbeir labours ? — To these hardy soldiers, who 
«« actuated by the spirit of adventure, the fisher- 
ies will afford ample and profitable em{)loyments ;> 
Bad the fertile regions of the West will yield a< 
most happy asylum to those> who fond of domes- 
tic e^joyment^ are Peking for. pecsonal indcfteii-' 
dence. 
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** The Commander-in-cluef conceives little j|k 
BOW wanting to enable the soldiers to change the 
military character into that of the citizen ; bi;^ 
that steady and decent tenour of behaviour, wfaicl» 
has generally distinguished not only the army 
under his immediate command, but the different 
detachments and separate armies, through the 
course of the war — ^from their good sense and 
prudence, he anticipates the happiest ccHise* 
quences ; — and while he congratulates them ott 
the glorious occasion, which renders their services 
in the field no longer necessary, he wishes to ex- 
press the strong obligations he feels himself under, 
for the assistance he has received from every dass, 
and in ev^y instance. . To the various branches 
of the army, the general takes this last and solemn 
opportunity of professing his inviolabk ^tach- 
meot and friendship. — He wishes that more than 
bare professions were in his power — that he was 
really able to be useful to them in future life, . And 
being now to conclude these his last public orders, 
to take his ultimate leave, in a short time, of the 
military character, and to bid a final adieu to the 
armies he has so kmg had the honour to, commands 
he can only again offer, in their behalf, his recom- 
mendations to their grateful country, and 'his 
prayers to the God of armies. May ample justice 
be done them here, and may the . choicest nf 
beaven's favours, both here and hereafter, aJUend 
those, who, under the Divine auspices, have 
tecured innumerable blessings for others ! — ^Wilb 
these wishes and this benediction, the Commander- 
in-chief is about to retire from service. The 
ourtain of separation will soon be, drawn, and the 
military scene, to him,, will be closed for ever." 
To tiiiis address, the army that remained at Wesl- 
Potati on the banks of the Hudson, sent a most 
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^8pe<tfu1 atid affectionate ahswei*. AAer retiim- 
ing thslflks to their general, for his exertions ia 
^eir favour, they express their feelings in the foK 
lowing boH and figurative language : 
■'' ***Regafdless of present sufferings, we looked 
ibrward to* the end of our toils and dangers, to 
-Brighter scenes iii prospect. There we beheld the 
genius' of oui* country, dignified by our sovereign* 
Ity tad independence, supported by justice, and 
Moriied with every liberal virttte. There we saw 
-patient husbandry feariessly extend her cultured 
fields, and animated commerce spread her sails 
to every, wind. There we beheld fair science lift 
Iserhead, with atf the arts attending' in her train. 
Tft€Te, blest with freedom, *we saw the human 
^md expand^ and throwing aside the restraints 
ti'hich confined it to the narrow bounds of country, 
it embraced the world. Those animating pros- 
pects kre now <!hangin^ to realities, and actively 
to have contributed to their productiop^ is our 
j>ride, o^r glory." 

New- York was evacuated by the British troops 
ibout three weeks after the discharge of the Amer- 
ican army; Meanwhile, Washington, having fin- 
ished the great work of the revolution, and 
founded a republic, he wished to retire from the 
eye of observation to the peaceful rural sl^ades of 
!iis patrimoniaJ inheritance. Accordingly, he took 
leave of his officers hi the most solemn rfianner. — 
Having been previously assembled for that pur- 
pose, Washington joined them, and, calling for a 
glass of wine, addressed them in the following 
words : ** With a heart full of love and gratitude, 
I now take leave of you :-rI most devoutly wish, 
that your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy, as your former ones have been glorious 
imd honourable." The Officers were deeply af- 
20 
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^kted ; the^€aiiie up to hijn succesnvdy, aad^fai^ 
4ook an a&ctionate leave of each. He then left^ 
tbe room, muA oassed between the ranks of ^ 
eorps of Bght ii^aiitry, that lined his way to th«r 
Mdeof thjs North River. The offic^^ fottowisd 
lim in a solemn silent train : — ^their «yes . were 
$uffused with tears. They felt a strong emotitm 
of regret at patting with a hem, who had partiei- 
]»ated their dancers^ and so oken led them tm 
glory. When Washuigton entered the barge^ b^^ 
turned towards his fellow-soldiers, with a countei-' 
nance expressive of bis feelings, .and waved bi^ 
liat as a last adieu. 

He proceeded to Annapolis, to resign his com- 
. nussion to Congress, and was accompanied by his 
nephew, Major George Washington, and Colooel 
Humphreys, his aid-de-camp. His progress waft 
marked by public rejoicings, descriptive of gralH 
tude for rendered services. 

On his arrival at Annapolis, he informed CoOf- 
gress of his intended resignation ;— they resoked 
it should be in a public audience, and on the day^ 
apjw>inted, numbers of, distinguished persons at- 
tended, to behold the interesting &q«ne. Generrf 
Washington addressed the President in the folkw- 
iug words : 

" Mr. President, 

"The great events, on which my resignation de- 
pended, having at length taken place, I have now 
*e honour of offering my riucere congratulations 
to Congress, and of presenting myself before- 
them to surrender iiito ^eir hands the trmt com- 
fitted to me, and to claim the indulgence of re-, 
tinngfrpra the service of my country. 

« Happy in the^ confirmatlQa of our indepen^ 
dence and sovereignty, and pleased with the op- 
Pfrtmiity rf^rde^ the Vnitpc} Statas of becomii 
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it rewfec^Bhit nnAotftj I resign* wHfa tatisfactioiv 
the appointment I accepted wHb diffidence ; $t 
dUffidence in ny abilities to accomplish so ardiMm!^ 
m tadi, which, however was soperseded by a con- 
fides^ in the rectitude of oar caase, the support 
o£ the supreme power of tlie Union, and th# 
patronage of Heaven. 

^ The successful termination of the w^r has 
Terified my most sanguine expectations, and my 
gratitude for the interposittoo of Providence, and 
tiie assistance I have received from my country* 
Bden^ inei^ases wi& every review of the momen- 
tuDus contest. 

** While I repeat my obligation^ tt> the army 
in general, 1 should do injustice to my own feel- 
iiigs, not to ackn<lWledge, hr this place, the 
peculiar services and distinguished merits of the 
persons who had been attached to my person 
during the war. It was impossible the choice of 
e^^dentid officers to compose my fanuly should 
have been more fortunate ; permit me, sir, to 
teeommend, in particular, those who have con- 
tiiraed in the service to the present n^ment, air 
worAyof the favourable notice and patronage oi 

Cei^ress. 

*^ 1 consider it as my indispensable duty to clbse 
this last solemn act of my official life, by commend- 
i^ the interests of our dearest country to the 
^x^tection of Almighty God, and those wh* 
have the superintendence of them, to his holy 

keeping* 

' ^^ Having now finished the work assigned me, I 
letire f r<»i the great theatre of action, and bid- 
ding an affectionate farewel to this august body, 
^oder whose orders I have so long acted, I here ofier 
my commissiott, and take my leave of all the em^ 
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To tbU the PrettdeDt.rttunie4 the foUawi||0^ 

answer: 

« The United Siatep in Congress a8seml>lje4# 
receive with emotions too affecting for .utteraa^^ 
the solemn resignation of the^ authorities und^ 
which you have 4ed their troops with success 
through a perilous and ^ouStful war. 

" Calleci upon byjrour country to defeqd its jnvar^ 
vaded rights, you had accepted the sacred cb^^i^gf 
before it had formed alliance^, and whilst it w^ig. 
without friends or a government to suj^port hef^ ;,- 

^^You have conducted the great military xontesf 
with wisdom and fortitude, invariably regiirding the 
vights of the eivil power through all disasters ao^ 
changes. . ^ou have, by the love and confiden^^ 
of your fellow-rcitizens, enabled them to display: 
tlieir martial genius and transmit their fame to po|b» 
terity. Having defended the standard of taberty 
in this new world, having taught a lesson ii^fuL t<6^ 
those who inflict, and to those who feel oppressions 
you retire from the great theatre of action wjytt| 
the blessing of your fellow-citizens ; but the glorji 
of your virtues will not terminate with yovr miU-t 
tary comil5imd^--iV ^1 continue to «mii^ rjCw 
jnotest ages.** . . } 

, Washington now hastened to Mount Venvojp, hit 
favourite seat, where he was welcomed bjr his a^ 
fectionate consort, neighbours and domeatii^f, witd 
ivery possible d^mopstratio;i of Joy;. and div^iitiii^ 
himself of the military, rob^,be^resuined thi^plfMJi 
garb of the farmer. . i 

Ajg^lculture was his favourite pursuit, nmd in Ib^ 
cultivation of his very extensive estate, he was pe-*} 
culiariy successful.. He had made, himiself ^sx^ 
fectly acquainted with th,e recenX improvem?J9l;^ 
which had been made on the; systepi of farming i|| 
£arope, aiid put them ii\ prfi^e jm. . but . m% 
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drcMnids. Bttt besides his infroducing European 
mproveoiehts, he was constantfy aCMing otners, 
which were the result of his ovrn observation and 
JS^^^euce* Thus, he who had been the greatest 
Cieneral in America, likewise evinced to the 
world, that he was the most comi^ete farmer. — 
His fife was regulated by the stric^st temperance ^ 
he rose early and after spending the day in a con* 
fiiued round of rural pursuits retired to rest 
idboat mne o'clock. This was his invariable 
pracstice, except when visitors reqmred his polite 
attention. He was the patron c2f literature and 
usefid projects in . his vicinity, and the unceasing 
^benefactor of the poor. In short, like the sun. 
Id Vegetation, his cheering influence and example 
ti^HMioted the bappmess of society all around 

nim. 

. In Afese peaceful scenes and iti such delightfuF 
Employment, he continued from the year 1783,, 
liH the summer of 1787, when he was chosen 
P^sident of the Convention, which met at Phi- 
ladelphia, and framed, the present Constitution 
of the United States. The Federal Union after 
^evetL years experience,, had been found inade- 

Juate to the purposed o£ Gov^nment. " The 
ittdamental <fifttidctipn betwseen the articles of 
Confederation and the neia Constitution^ lies ia 
4t»s } the former acted only on States, the latter oa. 
individuals ;— the former could neither raise menk 
nor monejrby its own authority, but lay at the. 
discretion of thirteen different Legftiatures, and, 
without their unanimous concurrence, was unable 
to provide for the pubUc safety, or for the pay- 
ment of the.natienal debt^. By the new Consti- 
tu^n, one legislative, executive^ and judicial: 
•ower pervades the whole Union." Atfer a/^" 
gn^idcsratiatii and thorough cUscussion of 
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nrinoples, it wa» ratified by deveu of the 
Sutes, and North Carofioa and Bkode IsiaoA 
loon after gave their concurrence, , -r *^ 

The new Constitution being thus adopted^ 
Washington who had' been chosen Prerident hf 
the unanimous voice of his countrymen, entered 
on the duties of his office, in April, 178^. When 
he received inteUigence of his elation,, which was 
communicated to him officially by the venerable 
Charles Thompson, who had been secreta».of 
Congress, during the whole war, he set out irau 
l^lount Vernon for New-York. He was esciNted 
by the militia and gentlemen of the first cfaaracf^' 
from State to State, and numerous addresses of 
Congratulation were presented to him by the in- 
habitants of the towns through, which he passed^ 
On his approach to Philadelphia, he was met b^ 
above 20,000 citiaen^,^ M^ho conducted lAm W 
the city, where ati elegant entertainii^t .wai^ 
prepared for him. ^ 

His progress from Phtladelplua to New- Y4>rfc 4« 
Hius described by an elegant writer. ** When Mri 
Washington crossed the De}awrae,andlan(kidoi» 
the Jersey shore, he was sailed -with three ehee]r» 
by the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he caili^ 
k> the brow of the bUV on his way to Trenton^ 
a triumphal arch was erected on the brtdge, hjf 
Ae direction of the ladies of the place. %fe 
erownof the arch waS highly ornamented wli^ 
imperial, laurels and flowerl», and on it w4t di9^ 
played, in Isu'ge figures, " December, the 4Wft^ 
n7&.'* Onthesweiep ctfthe arch, was this ih-^ 
scription, % The Defender of the Mothers will-tii^ 
protect their Daughters." On the north side wb^ 
ranged a number of young ^rls, dressed in mtAH^ 
with garlands of. flowers on tbm* heads, and bas^ 
jcetf of flowers on their aitnt-— in the second na#v 
^lood the young ladie^} and bebHid tbeia ttemac^ 



XMdlftdies^.the Iowa. The imilairt he passed the 
arch» the. yauag girls JMgaa to ring the follovriog 
•de : , 

' «» Welcome, mighty Chief, opce more, 
w Welcome' to this grateful ahore 2—^ 
** Now no mercenary foe 

• ' ' " Aims, again, the fatal blow — 

• <* Aims at thee the fatal blow. 

1 . , '^ Virgins fair, and matrons grave,. 
!] « These thy conq'ring arm did aave^ 

*< Biiild for thee triumphant bow'rs ; 

** Strew ye fedr, his way with flowers," 
' •* Strew your Hero's way with flowiers." 

. . ^^ As they suag the last liaes, they strewse^ 
Ihak fiosvers. on >. the. read befi»re theip beloved 
deliverer. — UH sitaafion, oa this oecasioa com 
Ira&ted withswhat he. had, ia December ITt^ 
fiBlitoii the same spot, wjien tti^ affiurs of America 
were . at the lowest ebb of depressioa, filled hioa 
l^tit^seasatmos that caanot be described. He 
was row^ed across the .bay fiK>m JSJkabethTtewa <• 
New«>YorJk, in andegaat barge, by thirteen pilotft 
AUthe vetsdsin the.tuuaboiir hoisted their flagsk 
On his landings universal joy diffiised itself threi^ 
every .<mler of. the pe<^le,. atad he was received 
aodcoagratulitted by the Cioveraor, the honouiif 
aUe the Corporation and dl the public fuo^tiona* 
1^ both of ihe general.- and state governinenti^ 
In the evening) theJiooses^of the inhabitants .wer«. 
briffiaally ittuminated."' 

On^the SOtfa of April, he wasinagarated President 
if the United 3tate8, and took the oath en^Mned 
hyAe Conslittttion. An duniversat and.solema 
tyenee prevailedraipong.the speetators during the 
eeiremony. ^ The honourable Robert :LiviBgstoa|^ 
fiaqi who^waa chanctelkur. o£itbe stot^ by whom^ 
it0 oath was administered, then proclaiimed hii 
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FraUcttt oftlw Vwikti Staies, ^tmd wn »mvef«tf 
kj the <fitcliaif^ of caonoo and the acdaaiatuMis 
^ OMMre than 20,000 dtiieiis. 

Soon after hit apptMntment to the duef mag»^ 
Iracy, he vished^ Eastern States, with a view 
lo prMBote agricokare, and explore the means of 
national improYmnent. The Fr^ich Revolutioii, 
vUeh has eicited the attention of mankind,^ proved 
a severe test to the prudence of . Washington^ 

Thongh he secretly msapprovedof the violent' 
Beasores of the French Republic, yet he saw^ 
Ami it was necessaiy €or America to preserve a. 
aratnal good understanding il^hh that naticm* 

The orgamiation of the various departmeaif 
■eoessaryto be estahfishdivnder agoveramenl^ 
which warradhcaUy difirent in its stmctnte, ftoaf 
Ihftt, which had preceded it, was completed with^ 
■MMre speed as wellte hanoony than coald isme 
been reasonaUy expected. The acconqilishaMM' 
of an otject «o essentially necessaryto o«r tfttlienal' 
existence was, nodoobtjinagfe^tftm^isar^own^ 
io Ae nnbooiided covidenoe, wttch was ref»i^^ 
the illastrioos man, who had been sodesertodlypl^?' 
ced at the helm of state. Oorha|^Hnessasap^^lO' 
wa»ttnexam{ded^«id tranqmHi^contiBoedto bks« 
every part of onr land, tUl die yearl7M^ whm 
an insurrection broke out in the western j[Mtfts^ 
Pennsylvania. Hie aU^^ cause of tUft mea^ 
peded opposition to die measures of goveramea^ 
was.jdie imposition of. a small duty on the dis-^ 
tUladon of ardent spirits, and a few . otberJntemiA 
taxes of trivial consisquence. To quell this daring 
nevok hi its iidaacy, he called out no less- dian 
i6^0DO nuIUia from the ac^oinii^ states, a force so 
large as would Imve^ rendered any resiitance on 
the part of the disaffected an act o£%iataiiit32if 
H^asbngtoa, with a view to inspice eoiifidence^ 
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•mi bsMioiiy, accompaoied tUsamy for about 
S£ty, miles^ when be relumed to the seat of go^ 
vemmeDt, previous to which he invested Henry 
Ijee then Governor/ oi Virginia with the chief 
ceoiHiaQd. They proceeded forthwith lo those 
•DODties^ in wluch the insurrection had been most 
i^iolent and in the space of two or three weeks^ a 
ci»mpl^e obedience to the laws was restore^ 
without bloodsheds A general amnesty imme^ 
diately followed, and universal tranquillity was 
the ha(^y result. 

During the same year, there was every appear* 
ance of immediate hostilities between the United ' 
Slates and Great Britain, in consequence of the 
severe restrictiom, which the latter had, contrary 
to the law . of nations, imposed upon our trade 
i^Hb France. The public mind, from one extre« 
laity of the union to the other was in a state' of 
^gUsseme irritation, and certain resolutions were iit 
diMUMion before the national legislature, which^ 
tf^adc^ted, would have rendered was inevitablei 
With a view to prevent; a resort to so awful an 
aKtremity, the President, nominated the Uonour<r 
abie-John Jay, Esq. Chief Justice of the United 
States as a special minisler to the Britisb court) 
who was accordingly af^inted. A treaty between 
Ibe twopations was the vesult of his mission, and 
the V threatening storm was. happUy averted. 
. Washington was twice elected President, and 
during his eight years admtnistratioQ, he perform^ 
^. the duties of his arduous office with all thi 
i^al of a fellow patriot.^— After having spent 
£9rt3»-five years of his life in the service of his 
country, be^ in September, 1 796, announced hi« 
determination to retire, in an address, eKpreMive 
aC his gratitude aad a^etton. 
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Washingtoti once more retired to hi& favoBcite 
ieaty with the lM>pe of devoting the remainder of 
his days to the calm duties of domestic life.-— . 
From March, 1797, to July, 1798, he enjoyed 
the pleasures arising from tfre (practice of virtue* 
The aggressions of France now alarmed Mr. 
Adams's administration and that they mi^ be 
prepared to resist open hostility, they found it 
eipediedt to embody an army. Convinced of the - 
abilities and integrity of that venerable maiv . 
whose valour had been instrumental to the emaa- 
cipation of his country, Washington was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief; he accepted the - 
office with his usual modesty, and his letter tQ the^ 
President on that occasion, is marked with that 
energy and perspicuity of language which were.^ 
so peculiar to himself. 

But the moment at last approacbed^ in which, 
he was to be removed to another state ofexist* 
0nce. On the 12th of December, 1799, he rode 
out to one of his plantations, and the . day brings-, 
rainy he caught cold, which brouight on. an in^ 
iiunmatory sore throat. This disease became 
alarming on Friday, and when his physician nr^ - 
jrived on Saturday morning, medical aid wa^ / 
ineffectual. A few minutes before be ex}nred, he 
enquired, ^ Doctor, how long am I to remain ia . 
this situation i^"~rhe physician replied, ^'Niol: 
long. Sir.** 

A gentleman, who was present at Mount Ver* , 
son, has furnished the following particulars re^ 
lative to this mournful occasion. . 

A little before his dea^h, he had begun several, 
improvements on his farm. Att^ding to some ^ 
these, he probably caught his fatal disease. He had^ 
in contemplation a gravel walk on the banks of the 
Potomack; between the walk and the. river there- 
was to bea fish pond* Some trees were to be ci^ 
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'down, and others preserved.' On Friday Ae day 
l^are be died, he spent some time by the side of 
the Aver mating the former. There came a fall 
-of snow, which did not deter him from his pur* 
Siiut, and he continued tiU his neck and hair were 
quite covered with snow. He spent the evening 
K^lth Mrs. Washington, reading the news*papers, 
iK^ieh came by the mail that evening ; and went to 
bed as usual about nine o'clock, waked up in the 
ingtit, and ' found himself extremely unwell, but 
w6tild not allow Mrs. Washington to get up, or 
the servants to be waked. In the morning, finding 
himself very ill, Dr. Craik of Alexandria, wa^ 
sent for. — Soon after his arrival, two consultin|; 
physicians were called in, but alt would not 
avail. 'On Saturday he died.. He said to Col, . 
Lear a little before his death, ^* bury me d^cenUvy 
add not till two days after my decease.** — T^ 
Dr. Craik he said, " I die a very hard death, but 
1 am nof afraid to die."— Before he breathed his 
lait, he laid himself on his back, placed his hands 
before him, and closed his own mouth and eyes.** 
'Oo the 18th he was interred, in the family vault« 
wi^ all those honours which were due to his 
•xahed rank, his eminent services, and superioi^ 
vlHues, both in public and private life. A mul- 
tifdde of people from many miles around assem- 
bfed at Mount Vernon, on this melancholy occa- 
sion. There were the groves, the spacioUs ave- 
nues, the beautiful scenery, the noble mansion of 
its illustrious chief: but alas ! its august inhabitant 
was gone ! His body indeed was there, but his 
so«l was fled! 

In the long and l#fty portico, where oft the 
Hero walked, now lay the shrouded corpse. — The . 
countenance, still composed and serene, seemeA 
tj» express' the^ dignitpr of that spirit, which &# 
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lately actuated the lifelegs ferm-^There, A»fle 
who paid the last sad honours to the fatbek ov 

HIS CtlUNTRT AND THE FBIEITO OF MAN, tOOk a 

last — ^a sad farewel. 

Near the head of the coffin, were inscribed the 
words, Surge ad judidtim ; about the nidcHe, 
4xhria Deo; and, on the silver plate, Ckntrd 
Qearge Washington departed this life l^h Decern- 
ier, ^tat 68. 

Between three and Ibor o'clock, the sonnd of 
^artillery from a vessel in the river firing minute 
^as, aroused all our sorrowful feeKngs — tine 
body was moved, and a band of music with' 
cponrnful melody, melted the soul into all the 
tenderness of woe. — ^The procession marched in 
4he following order : 

Cavalrf, infantry, and guard with arms rerersed: 

Clergy ; Music ; 

The Geuerars horse, with his saddle, holsters and 

pistols ; 
Col. Simms, ^ Col. Gilpin, 

Ramsay, < 2> Marsteller, 




Payne; W Little ^ 

Mourners ; 
Masonic Brothers ; 
And Ckiaens. 

ISrhen iiie procession arrived at the bottom of the 
lawn on the banks of the Potamack, where the 
family vault Is placed, the cavalry hailed, and 
the infantry m^ched towards the mount, and 
formed in lines ; the clergy, the masonic bre- 
Aren, and the citizens, descended to the vault, 
#liere the church funeral service was performed. 
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■^ Three general "discharges by, the artillery, 
fyavalry, and infantry, paid the last tribute of 
respect to the entombed Commaader-iu-chief of 
the American armies. 

The sun was now setting — Alas, the Son of 
^Glory was set-^No, the name of WASHiNeTOir 
will live for ever ! 



MAJOR-GENERAL 

JfATHANIEL GREENE. 

This gallant officer, whose death is so generally 
an id so justly regretted, was born in the town of 
Warwick, Kenttiounty, Rhode-Island, in or about 
the year 1741, and was the second son of a res- 
pectable citizen of the same name, (descended 
from one of the first settlers of the colony) who 
was extensively concerned in lucrative iron work$, 
the property of whigh, at his death, (prior to the 
war) ht left to his children. 
/ The General was endowed with an uncommoii 
degree of judgment and penetration, which, with 
'^benevolent 'manner and affable behaviour, ac- 
quired him a number of valuable friends, by whose 
mterest and iHfluence he was, at an early period 
of life, chosen a member of the assembly of the 
then colony of Rhode-Island. Thi« trust, in 
which he gave the highest sratisfaction to his con- 
stituents, he continued to possess, until the period 
arrived, when hostilities commenced between the 
mother country and her colonies. 

After the skirmishes atl^exington and Concord^ 
when a spirit of resistance spread, like wild-fire, 
0ver the continent, Rhode-Island was not defic- 
ient in her coatributimis for the general defence • 
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She ruised Ihre^reginientsof militia, tbe conmiiaBd 
whereof was given to Mr. Greene, who was nomi^ 
natecl Brigadier-GeneraL The liberty, safety, 
and prosperity of his country being exposed td 
immment danger, the pacific principles of quaker-* 
Ism, in which he had been educated, proved itt- 
suificient to repress the ardent spirit of liberty 
with which iiis bosom glowed. 

He led the troops under bis command to Cam- 
bridge, and was present at the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by a force, wliith, in England, had been vaunt- 
ingly stated as treble the nnmber of that which 
would be requisite to ctragoon America into un- 
conditional submission. 

General Greene's merit and abilities, as well in 
the council a& in the field, were not long 4inhoticed 
by General Washington, who reposed in him the 
utmost confidence, and paid a particular deference 
to his advice and opinion, on all occasioiis of doubt 
and difficulty. This excited the jealousy t>f seve- 
ral officers, of older date and higher rank« whd 
. were not wanting in endeavours to supplant him : 
,but in vain — the Coinmander-to-chief knew and 
prized his worth as it deserved. 

He was appointed Major-Genesal by Congress^ 
the 26th August, 1776. Towards the close of that 
year, he- was at the Trenton jsurprise ; and, at tlie 
beginning of the iiext, wsyR at the battle of Prince- 
ton, two enterprises not more happily planned 
than judiciously and bravely executed, in botb of- 
which he displayed his talents, serving his novi-> 
date under the American Fabius. 

At the battle of Brandywihe, General Greefie 
di&tiQguished hims«lfby supporting the right wb^ 
of the American army, when it gave way, and 
Judiciously covering the whole^ when routed and 
retreating in confusion | ^uid their safety fram 
tiuer rtfia wars generally ascribed to his skill and 
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exertions, which were well seconded by the troops 
tender his comniaDd. 

At the battle of Germantown, he commanded 
the left wing of the American army, and hts utmost 
endeavours were exerted in endeavouring to re- 
trieve the fortune of that day, in which his con- 
duct met with the approbation of the Commander^ 
in-chief. 

In March, 1778, he was appointed Quartei^- 
Master-General, which office he accepted under 
the stipulation, that his rank in the army should 
not be efiected by it, and that he should retain his 
right to command iu time of action, according to^ 
his rank and seniority. 

In this station, he fully answered the expecta- 
.tions formed of his abilities ; and enabled the 
American army to move with additional celerity 
-and vigour. 

At the battle of Monmouth, the Gommander-in-' 
^hief^^isgusted with the behaviour of General 
I<ee, deposed him in the field of battle, and ap- 
pointed General* Greene to command the right 
wing, where he greatly contributed to retrieve the 
errors' of his predecessor, and to the subsequent 
events of the -day. 

About the middle of the year 1778, an attack 
being planned by the Americans, in conjunctioA 
with the French fleet, on the British garrison at 
Newport, Rhode-Island, General Sullivan was 
appointed to the commaivl, under whom Generai 
Greene served. This attempt was unsuccessful* 
The French flfiet having sailed out of harbour, to 
-^ri^age Lord Howe's fleet, they were dispersed 
1»y a storm, and the Americans were obliged to 
Taise the siege of Newport ; in. doing which Gen- 
ei*al Greene displayed a great degree of skill iH 
^^drawing off the array in safety. 
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After the hopes of the British Generals to.ea^ 
eCUte some deci$ive stroke to tlie northward, were 
frustrated, they turned their attention to the 
southern states, as less C9pable of defence, and 
lAore likely to reward the invaders with' ample 
plunder. A grand expedition was, in consequence, 
planned at New-York, where the army embarked 
on the 26th of December, 1779, and landed on 
the 1 1th of February, 1780, within about thirty 
iniles of Charleston, which, after a brave deftrice, 
was surrendered to Sir Henry Clinton, on the 
12th of May. 

A series of ill success followed this unfortunate^ 
event. The American arms in South Caroling 
were in general unsuccessful, and the inhabitants 
were obliged to submit to the invaders, whose 
impolitic severity was extremely ill calculated to 
answer any of the objects, for which the war ha4 
been commenced. ^ 

Affaii's were thus eircumstanced, when Getierat. 
Washington appointed General Greene to tlife 
^ommandof the American forces' in the southern; 
district. .He arrived at Charlotte, on the 2d 
day of December, 1780, accompanied by Gene^; 
ral Morgan, a brave officer, who had distingui^- 
ed himself to the northward, in the expedijtioia^ 
against Burgoyne. He found the force which hfc 
was to command, reduced to a very small number,, 
by defeat and by desertion. The retiu'ns,were niue 
hundred and seventy continentals, and one thou- 
sand and thirteen militia. Military stores, pro- 
visions, forage, and all things decfjsary, were, if 
E>ssible, in a more reduced state than his army, 
is men were without pay, and almost withoudt' 
clothing, and supplies of the latter wei'e not to 
be bad but from a distance of two hundred miles. 
1^ this perilous and ^aibarrassed. situation, he bad 
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to <^pose a respectable 3U9kI victomus anny. 
Fbrtunately for him, the ccHiduct of some of tlie 
friends of royalty obliged numbers, otherwise dis- 
posed to remain- neuter, to take up arms in their 
own defence. This and the prudent measures; 
the General took for removing the innumerable 
difficulties and disadvantage he was surrounded 
with, and for conciliating the affections of the in^^ 
h|tbitants,«8oon brought togetlier a considerable 
Jfbrce, farinferior, however, to that of the British, 
who esteemed the country perfectly subjugated. 

After he had recruited his forces, with dll the 
friends to the revolution that he could assemble, 
he sent a considerable detachment, under General 
Morgan, to the western extremities of the state, 
to protect the well disposed inhabitants from the 
ipavages of the tories. This force, which was the 
irst that had for a considerable- time appeared 
there, on the side of the Americans, inspired the 
friends of liberty with new courage, so that num- 
bers of them crowded io the standard of general 
Morgan. He at length became so formidable, 
that Lord Cornwallis thought proper to send Colo- 
nel Tarleton to dislodge him from the station he 
h^d taken. This officer was at the head of a 
th^i^and regular troops, and had two fielfl-pieces. 
He came up- on the 7tl¥ January, 1781, at a place 
called CowpenS) with General Morgan, whose 
force was much inferior, and composed of two* 
thirds militia, and one-third continentals. An 
engagement was the immediate consequence. 

The brevity of ihis sketch will not pertnit us 
to gobito a detail of the dispqsitions made on 
either side. Xet it suffice to say, that the brave 
Morgan gainerf a coihplete victory over an offi'- 
cer;the rapidity aqd succeiis of whose attacks, ui>- 
ta that time^ might havjfe entitled him to make* 

a** . • • - ^ 



use of the declaratlbB oC Caesar, " t;m, wnK, ^ wzl^ 
wliich may be thus translated : / have came .np 
with the enemy, hme seen and conquer^ thaB^r-rr 
Upwards of five hundred of the British laid domn 
their arms, and were made prtsonersr-a very c#n^ 
.siderable number was killed. 

This brilliant success quite disconcerted ikt. 
plan of operati<His formed by Lord Con>waKi& 
Having entertained no idea ef any enemy U><^ 
pose him in South Carolina, the conquest of which 
he had defe^ed comjdete, he had soade every pret- 
paration for carrying his army to the northward, 
to gather the laurels^ which he imagined wsite^ 
tbrhim. He now found himself obliged to post^ 
pone this design. He nlarched with rapidity af^- 
ter General Morgan, in hopes not only to r^covr 
er the prisoners, but to revenge Tarle^on's losses^ 
The Americans, by a rapidity pf movemeAts, an^ 
the interference of Providence, eluded %» efibrt^ 
•and General Greene effected a junctMain oifbe two 
divisions of his little army, on tlie 7th February. 
Still, however, he was so inferior to Co¥»waUi8, 
that he deemed it best to return to. Yirgioia. 

In this state he recced somie reinforeement^ 
and had the promise of morer-^on which he retnnt^ 
ied . again into North Carolina^ where, on their aiv 
rival, he hoped to be able to aeton^theadffe^ve. 

About the beginning of March, be e^c^ a 
Junctiqn with a continental regiment, and two coi^ 
siderablj^ bodies of Virginia and Carolina railitja 
He then determined o» attacking the British cohh 
^mander without loss of time, "being persuadedr'' 
as he declared in his subseqnen^despatches, ^' that 
if he was successful, it woukl. prove ruinous to the 
enemy — and, if otherwise, that it would be>but% 
partial evil to him." Oa > the 1 4th March he anir 
ye<i. at^ Guilford Court-hou^e, the i^ritish thfia ^ 
ipg at twelve im}«&s distuncev. . 
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Hift army consisted of about four thousand 
^e hundred men, of whom near two-thirds were 
j^ovtb Carolina and Virginia militia. The Bri- 
tiiiii'Were about two thousand four hundred, idl 
ir^alaf troops, and the greater part inured to 
toil and service in their long 'expedition under 
.£Mrd Gornwi^s, who, on the morning of the 1 5tb, 
lawSng amrized of General tireene^s intentions 
nfftrched out to meet him. - 
'-' The engagement commenced at half an hour 
after one o'clock, bv a brisk cannonade. After 
ifirhicb, the British advanced in three eolumns, and 
{gdtacked the tirst line, composed, of North Caro- 
lina militia. These, Who probably had never beat 
in action before, were panic struck at the ap- 
proach of the eJlemy, and many of them ram 
away without firing a gun. Part of them, however, 
:fired^ but they then followed the example of 
their cofldrades. Their officers made every po^ 
'^tfele effort to rally them-— but iii vain. This 
shameful towardice had a great effect upon the 
isiue of the battle* The next line, howevei^ 
behaved much betfer. They' fought with great 
bravery ; and after tbey were thrown into dfsor* 
d^, returned to the charge, and kept up a heavy 
'fire for alongtimei but Were at length broken, 
and driven on the thi^ line, whetf the engag^ 
mem became general and very bloody. At 
'lengthy, superiority of discipline carried the day 
£com superiority of numbers^ The conflict en- 
sured an hour and'ahalf, dnd was terminated by 
General Greene's ordering a retreat. ' • 
•: This was a*«rd fought- action. Lord Cora- 
^alKs stated *h1s losses in kilted, wounded, and 
*missin^y at Ir32, among whoin were several offi* 
cers or eonriderable'rank ; and tliou^h he appeared 
jp hav^ ^a&oed the battle^ yet within three dayli^: 
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thereafter, he was obliged to make a retrogade 
motion, and return to Wihnington, Mtuated tw^ 
hundred miles from the place of action. 

The loss of the Americatis was afooat four hinif 
dred killed and wounded. However, thfe was pot 
go severely felt, as the desertion of a considerable 
number of militia, who fled homewards, and caBi6 
no mwe n^ar the army. 

Some time after this engagement, Generd 
Greene deter^nned to return to South-Carolina; 
to endeavour to expel the British from that state. 
His first ol^ct was to attempt the reduction of 
Camden, where Lord Rawdon was po^ed with 
about nine. hundred men. The Strength of this 
place, wa« such as to render it impracticable t« 
carry it by storm,: with the siiiall army General 
Greene had, consisting o^f aboi^ s^^^ bun^red 
continentals. He, therefore, encamped at aboirf 
a mile from tKe town, in order to prevent supplies 
from being brought in, and to take advantage of 
such favourable dreiimstances as might occur. 

Lord Rawdon's situation was exttremely delicate. 
Colonel Watson, to whom faehitd, on intelligence 
ni General Greene's. intenti<ms, £ent orders td 
return to Camden, was so effectually watched b^ 
General MaHan, that it wieis impossible for him 
to obey. His Lordship's* {supplies were, mpreovei^, 
very precarious^^and,. should- Gen«^al Greehe^l| 
rei^fGorcesaents arrive; Ife anieht be so 4:1ose!y 
invested* as to be at iaigthiobugeddo j^irrender. 
in this dilemma,: the b^t expedient that suggested 
itselif was a bold attach -fie salMed out on tb^, 
^th of April, and assaUed; General Greene in 
1^ cjQtmp. The defence was' obstinate, ^and, for 
4MH9e t'us^ the ailvanlage a]^ared^ to-be in iavour 
y^f America. iJk^tenant^ Colonel 'Washin^oo^' 
arthfec^mmxmted tfaecfWMdr^^iiaA^oi^ tim^ not 
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les& than two hundred . British prisoners. Howr 
ever, by the misconduct of one of the Americaii 
T^glinents, victory was snatched from General 
Greene, who was compelled to retreat* 

There was a great similarity between the con* 
s^equence of the affair at. Guildford, and that of 
this action. In the former, Lovd CornwalUs was 
ftsiccessfiil — ^but was obliged to retreat two hun- 
<Ired miles from the scene of acti<Mi, and for a 
time abandon the grand ol^ect of penetrating to 
ii)e nortbw2a*d. In the latter, Lord Rawdon had 
ij^k^. honour of the field, but was shortly after 
r^Uced to the necessity of abandoning his post, 
and leaving behind him a number of sick and 
wouuded. 

:' The evacuation of Camden gave a new face to 
affairs in South Carolina, where the British 
%S0endancy declined, ra<H*e rapidly tb^ it had 
liejea established. The jiumerous forts, garrisoned , 
by the enemy, with the exception of Fort Ninety- 
aixjell, on^ after the other, into the^baikls of the 
Americans, and a very ^jpnsiderable niumber of 
prisoners of war, with, militaiy stores and artilr 
l^nr, were found in them. 

,, Q.n the 22d of May, General Greene sat dowa 
.before Ninety:si3L, with the main part of his littlie 
aprmy-. The §iege was carried on for a cposideih 
able time with great spirit ; at length, the workjs 
werfj so far redwed, that a surrender must have 
b^en made in a few daysj hut a reinforcement, 
of thrive regiments, from Europe, arrived at 
Charleston, whicb enabled Lord Rawdon to pro^ 
ceed to relieve this important post. The superi- 
ority of the enemy's force, reduced Greene to the 
alternative of abandoning the siege altogether, or, 
previo^s.to their arrival, of attempting th^ fo|rt 
by storm, 'the latter was more agreeable to biS 
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mkitrpruSng spirit, and an attack was* made 4n# 
the mornii^ of the 2Qth of June* He was repdsed^ 
with the loss of one himdred and fifty men. He 
raised the riege, and vetreated over tl^ Salwia^. 

S<mie ridnaishes of no great momeat iock place 
between detached parties in July and- A.vgust*-^ 
September the ^h, General Greene bavuig' ar- 
sembled about two thousand men, proceeded to 
attack the British, who, tinder the command of 
Colonel Stewart, were posted-at Eutaw Springs. 
As the Americans came forward to the onset, th!^ 
fell in with some advanced parties of the enemy, 
at abouttwo or three miles aiieadof the liiain bo» 
dy. These being closely pursued^ were driv^t 
back — and the actiod soon became generaL In 
the hottest part of the engagement, Creneral 
Greene ordered the Maryland and Virginia coff- 
tinen^alsto charge with tr«iled arms. This ^ 
tided the fate of the day. ** Nothing," says*Dr* 
Ramsay, ** could surpass the intrepidity of both 
•office^ mid men on this occasion. Tliey rushed 
on, in good order, through a heavy caaiumade, 
and a shower of musketry, with -Such unshaken 
res<dution, that they bore down aU before tbem«-' 
The British were broken, closely pursued, and 
upwards of five hundred taken prisoners. They, 
however, made a fresh frtand, in a fiivourahle po- 
rition, in impenetrable* shrubs and a picqueted 
^fAden. Lieutenant-Coloaet Washington, after 
having made every effoit to di^o^e tbem, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Four six pcmndars 
were brotTght forward to play upon them, but 
they fell into their hands ; and the endeavours to 
driire them fr<mi their station being found imprac- 
ticable, the Americans retired, leaving a strong 
>picquet on the field of battle. Their loss was about 
-five hundred ; that of the Britiib upwards Af 
eleven hundred. 



^ ^ Cteneral Greene was lumoured Ijy. Ceogresa^ 
>^itii a British staodard, and a gold medal,/' for 
lite wise, decisive, and magBaniiooiis conduct, in 
tbeaction at Eutaw spriogs^ in wbicti, with a force 
iufetiol* in ninnber to that of tbe enemy, he ob« 
tedned a most signal Victory.'^ 

The battle of Eutaw produced most signal con^ 
iseqnences in favour . of. America. The British, 
who had, for such' a length* of time, iorded it 
absolutely in«So«ith Carolina, were, shorty af* 
ier, oMig^ to confine themselves in Charleston, 
iHrhence they never ventured but to make preda- 
tory excursions, with bodies of cavalry, which in 
general met with a warm reception. 
: Daring the relaxation that followed, a dange- 
nous plot was formed, by some turbulent persons 
in the army, to deliver up their brave General ta 
the British, This treasonable design owed its rise> 
to the calamities of the soldiers, who were ill paid^ 
-fll clothed, and ill fed; The conspirators did not 
mxseed twelve in number ;: and a providential 
i£scovery defe^ited the project.; 
^' The surrender of LordrComwallisi, fr«n whose 
^•aterprising spirit the British ministry had ex* 
fiected to repair. aU their losses, having oon«* 
yinced them of the impracticability of subjugating 
Americay they disfontinuied offensive operations^ 
in* ev^ry quarter. 

' The happy period at length^arrived, when, aided 
l>y tbe bounty of lieaven, America compelled her 
invaders to recognize her independenoe. Then 
lier armies quitted the tented'fields, and retired to 
cultivate the arts of peace. Among the rest. 
General Greene revisited his native country, 
where he proved himself as valuable a citizen, aa 
the Caroiinas had witnessed him a gallant officetr. 
IMssentions had extended their : destructive m&tk^ 



«nce amoiilf the Rhode klaaders, but General 
Cireeiieexortedhinself to restore harmony among 
them once more, and was happilj sttccessiuK 

In Octobeii 1735, he sailed to Georgia, wh^;« 
he had a con&iderafale estate, ikH far <fistai]^ fixMa 
Savannah. Here he pass^ away hi& time 06^ 
eopied in his domestic concerns, until the hour or 
his mortality approached. Walking out ^me 4f^'^ 
in June L786, be was overpowered 1^ the extreme- 
heat of the sun, which brought on ailisorder, tbat' 
carried him ofi'a lew days after, <m the 19th or 
the same ttontb. 

When the mdancholy account of his deal^ ar-'~ 
rived at Savannah, the people were struck mlh 
the deepest sorrow. . All. business wasisuspen^ed^ 
and the shipping in the harbour had th^r coiom^ 
half-masted. 

The body was brought to Savannah, andifi* 
terred ixa the 20tb, with all possible jsolemnf iy. 

On Tuesday the 12tb of August, the Unitf^ 
States in Congress assembled, came to the fol-^ 
lowing resolution : 

That a monument be erected to the memoiy* 
•f Nathaniel Greene, Esq. at die seat of the Fedc^r 
sal Government, with th^ foHowrng inscr^ti^id : 

Sacred to the memory of ' > 

NATHANIEL GREENE, ESQ. 
Who departed thtt l|fe, the Idth of Jime, 1796, 

LATC MAJOft-GENCiRAL 

In the service of the United States, 

And Commander of their army in the 

southern department. 

^Rbe United Slates, in Cohgresis Assembled, 

In honour of his' 
patnotism, valoiu^, and ability, 
have erected , 

t'H'lS MOKVMENT. *' 
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BDWARD PREBLE. 

JfiDEAiAH PnEBtiE held the oommtssion of 
Hrigadier-general, under the^oioBial governoient 
of.Ji|nfisach«setts Bay« In the struggle for inde* 
pendence, he took a decided -stand in opposition 
to the eiacroacbments of 4he British cro^o, and| 
d«fing that contest, was for several years, a 
9ien}i>«fr of the council atnd senate of thatstate.— 
He. died in the year 1783, aged seventy^seven, 
baling been gratified by the disposer of human 
e^epts to live ju^ long enough to see perfected the 
e9i|ftaci|»ation of this country from European 
tbraldom, a blessing partly denied to Moses, who 
vas only permitted to view the promised land at 
a distance, and then^ expire. 

TliiS' gentleman, in the year 1761, resided in a 

fart-of Falmouth, called then Casco Bay, now 
CNTtland, in the Province of Maine, where his 
smi Edward, the subject of this memoir, waa. 
b«ra,on the 15th o( August in Uiat year. In his 
hi£tntile years, he discovered a persevering and 
bc^ld temper. His form was robust, his consiitu* 
ticm strong, and invigorated by athletic sports. — 
His father placed him at Dunmer academy, New- 
bury^ where i|e received the rudiments of a Latin 
aod English education, under a Mr. Samuel 
Moody, a gentleman in high respect for his inte- 
grity and literary qualifications. . 

In contrariety to the wishes and expectations of 
his father, he, at ^n early period, manifested a 
predeliction for the sea, and as he persisted in his 
inclination, bis father at last deemed it proper to 
gratify him. Hence he left school at the dawn of 
ii» Revolution, and instead of entering a frcsi^ 

2S 
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nan at college, he entered freAmOH en 
of a letter of marque, C^tain Frend, and 
made his voyage in a trip to Europe. Aft Ae 
age of eighteen, he was a midshipman on board 
the state ship, Protector, of twenty-«ix gonsii 
Capt»n John Foster WiUiamft, in ItlB. On b^ 
first cruise be bad to perform his part hi a hiad 
fonght action with the English letter of m^irqt^ 
Duff, carrying thirty-six guns, off Newfoandlan^ 
when the enemy at last blew up. Scarcely forty 
of the crew were saved. Dtiring his secmid 
«niise, the Protector was captured, and her 
principal officers seiit prisoners to England, wUh 
the exception of Preble, who was released at 
New-York, through the influence of a G<Joiild 
Williapi Tyng, his father's intimate friend.^- 
As soon as he had obtained his liberty, he retunl- 
ed home. 

Mr. George Williams, the late first Lieutenaift 
.«f the Protector, having' been appointed to com- 
mand the sloop of war Wiothrop, then fitting out 
at Boston, Mr. Preble entered as first Lieutenaiit, 
and continued in her until the peace of 17^, 
rendering many essential services in the line* of 
Ms duty. His daring courage and presence of 
mind in the midst of danger, will be best ilkft- 
trated by the following anecdote : 
* Captain Little, having the tender of an Eii$<- 
Bsh armed brig, which lay in the harbour of 
Penebscot, was advised of certain cireumstanees, 
which induced hira to attempt her capture by sur- 
prise. To accomplish diis object, he run along * 
side the brig in the rtight, and had forty boarders 
dressed in white frocks, to distinguish them from 
the enemy. As he advanced, he was tak^ for lie 
Wig's tender, hailed, and directed to mnabomtl^ 
W-tUe'^ reply was^ that -He ?r«py renting idyoari^ 
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;-.4.fi.IjitUe came alongside the iMrig, Lieutenant 
pi-eble and fourteen of the party appointed for 
the purpose, jumped on board; but the rapidity 
4^f the vessel's passage prevented the remainder 
feom following. Captain Little, finding the prc^ 
f^ariousness of Preble^s situation, hailed him, de- 
cking to fc»ow, if he would not have more nien. 
jais reply, indicative of great presence of mind^ 
was, " No, we have more than we want; we stand 
jp each other's way." The brig being withitt 
pi«tol shot of the shore, the chief part of the 
jBiiemy on deck leaped over board, and swam to 
iaad ; who were followed by some, who made their 
.^tsi^ape through the cabin windows. The officers 
Wf^ jtxst rising as Preble entered their cabin; hfi 
AMur^them, that they were his prisoners, and 
that any resistance would be yarn and tatal to 
them. The vessel of course was sjirrendered, as 
WW WPPOsed to superior force. Notwithstanding 
a briA cannonade and firing of musketry from a 
battery on shore, Preble beat his prize out of the 
karbour, and arrived at Boston, without injurv. 
ThekoQwledge of this gallant achievement greatly 
.^BhMoedJiis reputation as a naval officer. 

From the peace of 1783 to the year 1798, Be 
•ursued. with unblemished reputation, his profes- 
sional career in the mercantile employment with 
the varied success generally attendant on commei> 
cial enterpri«e. About this peripd, when there 
was every appearance of immediate hosUhties 
betjveen the United States and France, Congress 
determined to create a navy, and Mr. Preble was 
one pf the five first Lieutenants appointed for the 
Baval establishment, which has since shed so much 
iiistre on the American character for nautical skilly 
4mng courage, and chivahrous achievement* 
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In the faU and winter of 1798— 9^ he wb& 
mander of the brig Pickerings in which he made 
two craises; -and in 1799 he was promoted #o1hI 
Captain, and had the command of the £s8eK 
iHgat^, of thirty-gix guns. With this fiigate, in 
company with the frigate Congresft, Captain. 
Sever, he sailed for Batavia, in^ January, 186^ 
k> convoy the American homeward bound'ves6>ri4 
trading in the Indian seas. The day after leavxagj^ 
^rt, the two fngates parted in a snow stcHrm 
&om the shipping under convoy, outwardty^bounct 
The Congress cetumed dismasted; the Essex pro^ 
ceeded, mm) after waiting for Captain Sever sotsK^ 
time, at the Cape of Good Hope, he departed ft^ 
Batavia..' Ere and after he arrived at that port^ 
be made two cruises of a fortnight's duration eadi^- 
in the straits of Sunda^ / 

In June, he sailed homeward bound, with fourtpeisf 
merchantmen, yaluedat several millions of dolIanK 
From these he separated off the banks of Lagullosj 
in a severe squall, but most of them rejoined him 
Qt St. Helena, from whence h6 convoyed them, 
out of danger. Off the Isle of France or Maur»* 
liu£, .he ^av^^bas^ to- a French corvette, which' 
escaped in a calm by meaqs of her sweq)s«^*-^ 
Towards the close of this year. Captain Preble 
Arrived at New-York. Ill health induced htm 
afl^wards to resign to Captain Campbell^ the 
command of the frigate Adams, destined for the 
Mediterranean. Having somewhat recovered from 
his indisposion, he was, injtf ay, 1 803, appointed to 
the command of the frigate Constitution, lying at 
Boston, with orders to prepare her for sea. In 
June a squadron destined to act against Tripoli,' ^ 
ivas entrusted to his directiop. This naval fof<ee ' 
consisted of seven sail. The Con^itution, for^* 
f^ur guns } Philadelphia, forty-four ; Argus, brig» 
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_^ i«i; Syren, Nautilus attd Vixen, sixtee&> 
«aeh; aiid Enterprise, fourteen. Every thing 
-b^ifi^ wiMly 9 be ^t sail for the object of his desti- 
nation, oa the 13th of August. Having alrtve^ 
uX &kirsitBr^ where he was apprized of the unfa- 
xiourable aspect of adhirs between the United 
States and the Emperor of Morocco, Captain 
Simbridge detained a Moorish cruiser of twenty- 
fva guns and one Inindred men, called the Mir- 
bcdca, which had saUed from Tangier,, on the 
Ttb of the same month. On board t^s vessel, he 
fonnd among her papers, an unsigned order au- 
ifaoriring her commander to cnnse- against the 
d^baerieaas. From that circumstance, as well ay 
her having captured the American brig, Cdta^ 
Captain Sowen, which was then in company^ 
Captain Bainbridge deemed the Mototisfa vessel 
to be gw>d price, and restored the Celia to her 
proper commimder. 

The last of May, Captain Rogers had detained' 
Ibe Midiouda, a TripoDtan vessel under Morocco 
colours. . She had a passport from the American 
c#nisul, with a reserve for blockaded ^o»ts« , She 
wias taken, attemptiiig to go into Tripoli, while 
Captain Rogers, in the John Adams, was known. 
to* be blockading. On board her were guns and 
ether contraband articles not in her, when she 
recew^ her passport at Gibraltar; also twenty 
Tripoiaae si*^cts taken in at Algiers. The ap- 

Searance was that she had been taken under the 
raperial* flag for the puppose of bemg restof ed. 
t<v our enemy. . The Emperor denied authorising- 
the attempt of the Mishouda, and said if she was 
^veiv up, the Captain should be punished: The 
Governor Hashasfa on learning the capture of the 
Mirboka, at which, time the Emperor was absent^, 
^Iwedshe ai^tadndthout authority, aadtfant wao^ 
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was not inteoded. At thte same time, her €«ptfitt 
certified that this governor gave him bis orde»Sw 
Hashash wa«, tij^ continued to be in thecMifi- 
dence of MoJey Soliman. 

The neit day after Us arrival, Caniimodore 
Preble wrote to the Coosid Sunpson at Taagier, 
desiring him to assure the Moorish courts that the 
United States wished peace wiA hisMa^y, U 
it could be bad on proper terms— that he could 
not suppose the Emperor's subjects would dare 
to make war without his permission } but as Aeir 
authority was disavowed by ttie Governor, be 
'should punish as a pirate every Mporish cnuser, 
who should be found to have taken an 
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Commodore RofferSj on whom the coimnaiid 
of the former squadron under Morris devolved, 
and who was under orders to return to the Unkad 
States with the frigates New-York -and John 
Adams, agreed to remain a few days O&'^ite sta- 
tion, and to join (Commodore Preble, in; Tangier 
Bay, to assist in ejecting an adjustment. . 
' On the 17th, taking into his ship the principal 
Ifoorish o^ers of the two prizes^ he amieared. 
with the Constitution and John Adams in Tangier 
bay, hoisting the white flag in tokeii ^f peace, but 
liaving the men at quarters. Mr. ^mps<m, hew- 
ev^, was not permitted ip come on ^board^ nor ao 
write except on mi open^p of paper ; beii^ con-* 
luxed to his. bouse, with two sentinels at his door« 

Another act of hostility had been done at Mega- 
dore, by an order to detain all American vessek, 
and the actual seizure of the brig Hannali of S«i- 
lera, Joseph M; Wiilitos master. 

The Commodore detemuned to adopt a high 
tone and vigorous measures. He observes, in ti$ 
SQmmunications to the govermnent^ ^^ tbatatt tte. 
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Bflcbarj powiers, ^xcefit Al^ers^ a{^[>ear to boye 
ft ditpotttion to quarrel with us, unless we tamely 
jrahmk to any propoiitions they may choto^fe to 
make. Their deoiands wUl increase, and be=ii4ck 
as ouyrgoverottieiit ought not to comply. with«^ 
They send out thfeir cruisers,— if they prove 
- Mccessful, it 4s war, and we must purchase peace, 
:. sudering them to keep all they have taken. ; and if 
: they are unfortunate, and we capture their cruis- 
* ^rs before they have taken any tlung valuable^ it 
b not war, although the ordersf for. capturing, are 
found on board ; and w^ must restore ail." This 
he believed ought not to be suffered. .Under these 
inpressions he did noi; hesitate to use his discre- 
tion, although specific instructions on this sul>|ect 
were not given, and to follow Us own ideas on what 
. eaqlediency and honour required, taking a firm atti- 
tude towards the aggressor. This he would. Jiave 
done and risked the consequences, if he had been 
iMtcked by no other force than that of his peculicu: 
squadron. The consent of Commodore Rogers 
to co-op^ate with the two. frigates under his. con- 
trol, left no room for question. Our consul be-« 
fierod ^e Empeior of Morocco bad long medi- 
tated to make war, as soon as he could do it with 
jfc prospect of impunity. It was, therefore, etssen-^ 
tiaijto make him foel, that the system of concession . 
wasaband^Md^ t 

Accordingly the. Commodore gave orders tOi 
hi& squadron to bring in for examination) all ves^ 
«eis belonging to tbe Emperor andhb subjects; 
. despatched three vessels to cruise ofi* M<^adon&5i 
JS^lee and Zarachi and.one offTetuan, and en-v 
tered the hw of Tangier at several times. 

That the Tripolitaus might not think th^y were: 
forgotten, he despatched the Philadelphia andf 
Yis^n tQJUe. before Tripplk < 
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Tbe consul^ Strnpson, aiade represenlaticHit^lv^ 
Ui« £niperor, before and aAa: the arrivalj'Qf 
C<MiiinoQore Preble. The ainwiers receivediW^^ 
general, but,dM»wed that if be badaathorized-irar, 
he was now prepared to dtsaVQw k. ;« 

On the dtb of October, when hb Msyeety wa& 
expected, he anchored, with tbe.Nautiltts in comt^ 
paay, in Tangier bas^^the circular battery^ the 
town W. U2 S. 1 1-2 miles distant. Here he re^ 
mained^ only changing: Us ground once to hife 
nearer the town^ until peace waft concljoded* «Hei. 
wa& joined in the ^afkemoon of the 6th by. tlie fi4* 
gates New-York and John Adams. The daip was. 
kept constantly cleared for action, and the j^^* 
at quarters night and day. On die 6tb, his M^r. 
jesty arrived with a great. body of troops, hoise, 
and foot, estimated at five tfacHisand, who encamp-^:: 
ed on the beach opposite the. si^piadron. 

* The Commodore was careful to order the shqp 
dressed and a salute of 21 guns, whickwa^ ne^ 
turned from the fort with an equal number^ as: was. 
the salute of the other fr%ates in. the moming. 
following. 

* A present of bullocks, sheep and fowls waa. 
ordered for the squadron^ as a token of the £a^" 
peror's goodwill. 

On the 8th,.the !&mpeyor^ with hisxsoiutaiid a. 
targe body of troops, visaed the bsntlema on: Ihsr. 
Ray fotf* the purposeof viewing the UiuledScates'^ 
squadron, when the Constitutioh saluted agam 
with t^Fenty-one gun»r-a couqitleflient with wincfe 
his majesty was very much ^latified. The pres« 
ent arriving at the same time, it was axJuioim 
ledged by three guns, aceofding lo Moorish cu»t 
torn. The following 4ay the cettaul gave notice, . 
thai the JBmperor had giveii::Ovd€S!s>tO(the CHo^v- 
of Bfogad^e, fon d)e neteaie of- tkQ:^Am&^ 
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iftaii brii^ detained at that pUce, and that Moip- 
4ay was appointed for giving an audience to the 
Commodore and consul. 

«On the day assigned, the 11th, the Commo- 
«k>re, accompanied by Colonel Lear, Mr. Morris^ 
as secretary, and two midshipmen, landed at Tsin- 
gl»r for tfhe proposed audience. He believed, 
tkere was no danger in landing ; but he express- 
ed his desire, that if he should be forcibly detain^ 
•d, the commanding officer on board should not 
rater into treaty for his release, but open a fire 
upon the town. *^ They were ushered into the pres- 
ence of the sovereign through a double file of 
guards. The Commodore at the entrance was 
re^qoested, according to Moorish custom, in such 
cases, to lay aside his side arms. He said he 
must comply with the custom of his own country, 
and retain them, which was allowed. On coming 
iiato the imperial presence, the Emperor expressed 
much sorrow that any differences bad arisen, for 
lie was at peace with the United Stales. He dis- 
avowed having given any hostile orders ; said he 
would restore all American vessels and property 
Stained in consequence of any act of his gover- 
nors, and renew and confirm the treaty mad^ 
with his father in 1786. The Commodore ah() 
Goimd, on the part of the United States, promised 
that the vessels and property of the Emperor should 
be restored, and the orders of capture revoked. 
The Commodore received a formal ratification of 
the treaty of 1786, and a letter of friendship and 
peace to the President, signed by the Emperor; 
T-husby the happy union of prudence and energyj 
ow af&irs with this piratical despot were placed 
in a better condition than before the variance. 

The Commodore having nothing to fear from 
Movocte, was at liberty ta direct bis principai 
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«llention to Tripoil. The^seiuioAv faow^ir^ 
loo far advanced for active aod perataneiit opor 
rations against the enemy. Yet this officer did net 
indulge Umself in 'repose, or mSer his forces to 
be idle. In creasing, where they necessarily at 
this tiQae of year encountered a rough sea and 
tempestuous weather, in supplying' convoy, rad 
in mmntaining the blockade of Tripolt, when 
practicable, the squadron was fully and arduously 
employed. The PhiladdiMa and Vixen had beat 
ordered to the coast of Tripoli. The Commodore 
noi% formally declared the blockade of that fdace, 
and sent notice of the fact to the ministers and 
consols of the United States, to be communicated 
to the respective neutral powers.— ^He found h 
expedient to go to Cadiz, in order to make up 
his complement of men, and procure a few sup* 
p}ie» not to be obtained at that time at Gi^M^altM^ 
He returned from Cadiz on the 6tb of Novem* 
ber, and, after md&ing a suitable disposal of lies 
forc^> proceeded to ^^^rs, wfeere^se wa» to lea«e 
Colonel Lear, the Consul general. On the 2SA 
ftf ff^l^ fi"^^^ Algiers for Syracuse ; and on ba 
voyage was informed of the di$a#tfCKf6**l0M «f - tto 
Philadelphia, Captain William Bainbridge. The 
following is a brief account of that melancholy events 
On the 31 St of October, a(ler pursuing aTripoliii« 
corsair till she came to seven fathoms water, 19 
beating off she ran on a rock, not laid down 19 
any chart, about four and a hsdf miles from the 
town. Every exertion to get her off proved kh» 
effectual. Meanwhile she was attacked by u^ 
merous gun-boats, which die withstood for fom: 
hours, whilst the careening of the ship made tbe 
guns totally useless. A reinforcement coming off 
and no possible means of resisting them appearii^^, 
the Captain submitted to the horrid necessity' of 
0rikji)g to hi$ barbarous enemy. In forty-eight 
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iKmrs^the^nAd blowitig^ki sbore, the Tripolitanfi 
m^re able to get off the frigate, and having raised 
Mer f^ns, towed her into tbeliarbonr. The Com-* 
aodore appreheoded the worst from this diminu- 
tioni of his force; a war with Tunis, and perhaps 
with Algiers ; as least a protraction of the present 
wmr. He wa&, however, ipduced to hope, that go- 
V^rment would repair this loss by another frigate 
in the spring, and would also furnish him with 
snore siatiail vessels or gun-boats. 
* On the I4th of December, he sailed with the 
Unterprise, on a winter cruise, amidst boisterous 
vweather^ for maay days it btew a gale. On the 
jBorning of the 23d the Enterprise captured a 
ketch in sight of Tripoli. She was under Turkish 
colours, and navigated by Turks and Greeks ;" 
but had on board two Tri|5olitatt officers of dis- 
tinction, a son of one of the offi<5ers, a number 
of Tripoline soldiers, and forty or more blacks, 
in^n and women, slaves belonging to the Bashaw 
and his sut^ects. He dt firi^t determined to release 
ihe vessel and men claimed by tlie Turkish Captain, 
4nd retain the Tripolines, about 60 in number, 
m.t prisoners ; hoping they would afford an advan- 
tage in negotiation, and perhaps be exchanged 
^F some of our countrymen. But before this 
^determination was executed, he ascertained ths^ 
Ae Captain had been active in taking the Phila-* 
delpfaia. Having received on board this very' 
vessel one hundred Tripolitans, armed with swords 
«ad mnskets, and substituted the colours of the' 
^lemy for Ibis own, he assaulted the frigate, and 
.when she was boarded, plundered the officers. 
He had therefore no hesitation in retaining the ves- 
sel. As she was not- in a condition to be sent to 
tibe United States, he transmitted her papers to 
government, and some time ai'terfaW her apprdds-' 
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•d, and took Imt into the service as the ketefi^ 
Intrepid. 

February tbe 3d, 1804, Lieutenant Stephen 
Decatur, with seventy volunteers in tbe Intrepid^ 
and accompanied by the Sjrren, sailed for Tri- 
poli, with a view to destroy the frigate Philadel- 
phia. On tbe 16th the service was accpinplished 
in the most gallant manner. Lieutenant iJecatur 
entered the harbour of Tripoli in the night ; and 
laying his vessel along side the frigate, board^ 
and carried her against aU opposition. The 
assailants then set fire to her and left her* She 
was soon in a complete blase, and was totally 
consumed. 

From this time till the bombardment of Tripoli, 
the Commodore was occupied in keeping 4ip the 
blockade of the harbour, aipd in making pre-, 
parations for an attack. He took the utmo$t 
pains to convey supplies and information to. 
Captain Bainbridge, and his officers and men^ 
and after a time, by means of the good offices 
of Sir Alexander BaJl, succeeded. He tried several 
times to negotiate for a ransom and treaty ; but. 
the demands of the regency were sometimes vicU-i 
culously extravagant, and when lowest^ beyond 
what he thought himself permitted to accede to* 
The designs of warfare he had entertained wei«. 
checked. by a solicitude for the release of his. 
countrymen^ though he may by some persons^, 
perhaps, be thought to have indulged too £ar hiS; 
aversion to the payment of a. considerable ransom* . 
He found himself able to make their situation as 
comfortable as the nature of it would admit; and- 
he believed that the inffiiction of suffering and 
terror when the time should come upon the enemy^ 
would not produce any long contiaued aggrava- 
tioa of the evils of their condition, wliibt H 
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WtJvAd essentially serve his country. Indeed after 
the destruction of the Philadelphia, the Bashaw 
a* first affected to avenge himself by a severer 
treatment of the captives ; but this was not long 
persisted in. 

When the first consul of France, in March, at 
the instance of Mr. Livingston, directed his com- 
jnissary at this regeacy to mediate for their re- 
lease, Mr. Beaussier undertook the office, and 
announced to the Commodore, that one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, with some usual gra- 
tuities, would probably efiect the object, and that , 
perhaps a cartel for the exchange of prisoners 
might ^ be negotiated, which would reduce the 
sum. The Commodore did not think himself 
authorized to agree to these terras, and never 
would go beyond eighty thousand ; not that the 
amount was important, except on principal, and 
as.it might effect qur relations with the other 
Barbary powers. From first to last, it was a point 
of honour with the Bashaw, not to give up 
the American captives for a less sum than 
had been usually received from most of the powers 
of Europe, in similar cases. But he was glad at 
last to accept of sixty thousand dollars, satisfied 
no- doubt, that our naval armament would be 
coeval at least with his hostility, if not at all times 
equally active and formidable; but especially at 
that moment apprehensive that his brother's Ge- 
neral, Eaton, if not disarmed by^egotiation rvould 
reinstate Hamet in- the sovereignty of Tripoli. 

On the first of April,* the Commodore went to 
display his force at Tunis ; where he found a 
Tripoline polacre dismantled, having been block- 
a<ljBd for sixteen days by Captain Decatur. The 
Bey of Tunis had, for some time, been uneasy at 
hl» treaty .with the United States, and insisted that 

26 
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the Commodore should land and satisfy fain fef 
5ome property alleged t«> be unlawfully seixed-by 
the former squadron. The Commodore madt 
answer, that it was not liis business, and that he 
must put to sea. He found it necessary to watck 
Tunis daring the whole of his command. In the 
spring, he took another prize, a Tripolioe ; and 
upon the presumption of her being condemnei^ 
she was estimated, equipped put in comHudson^ 
and ealled the Scourge. 

Finding that the expected force did not arrivte" 
from the United States, our officer resolved to en- 
deavour to make some use of the friendship of Nar 
pies. Although he was without diplomatic authority, 
the minister, General Acton, from personal regard 
and goodwill to the service, favoured his applicar 
tion to the^lung, and the Commodore obtained as 
a friendly loan to the United States, six gun 
boats and two bomb vessels, completely fit- 
ted for ser\ice, also liberty to ship twelve or 
fifteen Neapolitans to serve under our flag in each 
'boat. 

With this addition to his armament, on the 2l8t 
July, he joined the detachment off Tripoli, where 
bis force consisted of the Constitution, 44 gwis, 
the brigs Argus and Syren, 18 guns each, the 
Scourge— the schooners Vixen and Nautilus, 16 
guns each^ and the Enterprize, 14. 

The enemy had on his castle and several bat- 
teriesj one hundr^ and fifteen guns ; fifty-five of 
which were heavy battering brass cannon; the 
others long -eighteen and twelve pounders ; nine- 
teen gun boats, with each a long brass eigbte^ 
or twenty^four pounder in the bow, and two how- 
itzers abaft. He had two schooners of eight gtms 
each, a brig of ten, and two gallies, having each 
^«r gr«n«. In additJOH 1^ the ordinary Turkilh 
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K&rrigon, stationed upon the fortificatioBS, and 
the crews o{ the boats and armed vessels com- 
puted at about three thousand, the Bashaw had 
called in to the defence of his city more than 
twenty thousand Arabs. 

. On the 3d of August, the squadron was at noon, 
vithin two or three miles of their batteries. The 
Commodore observing that several of the enemy's 
boats had taken a station without the reef of 
rocks, which covers the entrance of the harbour, 
about two miles from its bottom, resolved to take 
advantage of this circumstance, and made signal 
tor the squadi*on to come within speaking dis- 
tance, when he communicated to the several 
commsuiders his intention of attacking the ship- 
ping and batteries. The gun and mortar boats 
were immediately manned and prepared to cast 
off. At half past one o^clock the squadron stood 
for the batteries-^at two cast off the gun-boats^ 
at half past two signal for the bombs and boats 
to advance and attack, and in jSA^ep minutes after,, 
signal was given for general action. It was 
commenced £y the bombs throwing shells into the 
town. In an instant the enemy's lines opened 
a. tremendous fire from not less than two hundred 
guns, which was promptly returned by the whole 
squadron now within musket shot of the principal 
batteries. 

. At this moment Captain Decatur, with three 
gun-boats attacked the enemy's eastern division 
consisting of nine. He was soon in the centre of 
them, and the fire of grape, laograge and mus- 
ketry was changed to a deadly personal combat 
with the bayonet, spear, sabre, and tomahawk. It 
woiild be impossible in our narrow limits to enter 
into a detsul of the gallant exploits of our CQun- 
\ryi^en upon this trying _<>ccasion. The Turk» 
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£)ught with desperation, Decatur took two o£ 
their boals, in which there were thirty-three offiP 
cers and men killed, and twenty seven made 
prisoners, of whom nineteen were severely wound* 

ed. 

Lieutenant Trippe boarded one of the large 
boats with only a midshipman, Mr. Jonathan 
Henley, and nine men. His boat falling off before 
any more could join him, be was left to conquer 
or perish, with the fearful odds of eleven to thirty 
$ix. In a few minutes, however, the enemy was 
nubdued ; fourteen of them lost their lives and 
twenty-two submitted to be prisoners ; Lieute- 
nant Trippe received eleven sabre wounds, some 
of which were deep and dangerous. Mr. Henley 
in this rencounter displayed a valour joined ta 
a coolness that would have honoured a veteran* 
Lieutenant Bainbridge had his lateen yard shot 
^way, which baffled his utmost exertions to g^l 
along side the enemy's boats ; but his active and 
well directed fire within musket>shot was very 
effective. 

Captain Somers was not able to fetch fa^' 
enough to windward to co*operate with Decatur. 
But he bore down upon the leeward division of 
the enemy, and with his sbigle boat within pistol 
jihot attacked five full manned boats, defeated, 
and drove them in a shattered condition^ and 
with the los^ of many lives under shelter of thci 
rocks. 

The two bomb vessels kept their station, although 
often covered with the spray of the sea occasioned 
by the enemy's shot. They kept up a constant 
fire, and threw a great number of shells into Ae 
town. Five of the enemy's gun-boats and two 
gallics composing their centre division, statioiied 
Within the^ rocks, joined by th« boats which had 
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been driven in, and reinforced^ twice attempted 
to row out and surround our gun-boats and prizes. 
They were as often foiled by the vigilance of the 
Commodore, who gave signal to the brigs and 
schooners to cover them, which was promptly 
atttended to by these vessels, all of wMch were 
gallantly conducted, and annoyed the enemy 
exceedingly. The fire of the Constitution had 
its ample share in this bombardment. It kept 
the flotilla in constant disorder, and produced 
no inconsiderable eflect on shore. 

At half past four, the wind inclining to the 
northward, and at the same time the enemy's flo- 
tilla having retreated behind coverts, which shield- 
ed tbem from our shot, whilst our people were 
necessarily much exhausted by two hours and a 
half severe exertion, signal was given for the 
gun-boats and bombs to retire from action ; and 
immediately after for the brigs and schooners to 
take the gun-boats and their prizes in tow, which 
was handsomely executed, \he whole covered by 
a heavy fire from the Constitution.. In fifteen 
minutes, the whole squadron was out of the reach 
of the enemy's shot and the Commodore hauled 
ofi* to give tow to the bomb-ketches. 

On board the frigate, not a man was killed. 
The other vessels and boats sufiered in their rig- 
ging^ ajnd had sundry men wounded, but lost 
none except Lieutenant Decatur, the brother of 
the Captain Decatur, so conspicuous m this war. 
Several circumstances explain this impunity of 
otir squadron. Where the ecjgageinent was close 
as with the boats^ the impetuosity of the attack 
as well as our more dejtterousiise of the weapons 
of destruction overpowered and appalled the ene- 
^Bgr. The barbarians, are unskilful gunners. The 
shoffer of grape shot annoyed and disc^posed 
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tbem in the application of what Kttle sldll they 
possessed. 

Very 'different was the resnlt of this conflict to 
the enemy. The American fire was not an empty 
peal, but a messenger of death in every direc- 
tion. TIte three Captured boats had one hundred 
,and three men on boards forty-seven of whom 
were killed, twenty-six wounded, and thirty onfjr 
remained fit for duty. Three other boats were 
sunk with their entire crews, and the decks of then* 
vessels in the harbour were swept of numbers. — 
Jffany guns of the forts were dismounted and the 
town was considerably damaged. 

This attack on Tripoli displayed, in an eminent 
degree, the penetration and energy of the Com- 
modore, and his power of infusing his own q>irit 
of heroism into his officers and men. This* achieve- 
ment, as might be expected, made a power- 
ful impression on the mind of the enemy. Th^ 
burning of the Philad(*Iphia could not fail to 
make the Bashaw and his people apprehend some- 
thing serious from the present Commander. When 
the squadron was seen standing in, however, he 
affected contempt, and surveying them from his 
palace, observed, '* they will mark their distance 
for tacking; they are a sort of Jews, who have 
no notion of fighting.** The palace and terraces 
of the houses were covered with spectators, to 
see the chastisement the Bashaw's boats would 

?'ve the squadron, if they approac^hed too near, 
his exultation was very transient ; for the battk 
was scarcely joined, when no one was seen on 
shore, except on the batteries. An intelligent 
officer of the Philadelphia, then in captivity, 
observes that the Turks asked if those men, that 
fought so were Americans orinfernals in chris^n 
^ape, sent to destroy tiie soos of ibe prophet. 
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On the 5th of August, the Commodore prevailed 
on a French privateer which had left Tripoli that 
morning, to return with fourteen wounded Tripo- 
Imes, Whose wounds had been carefully dressed, 
and whom the Commodore sent with a letter to 
the Bashaw's minister. These prisoners, it is said, 
informed the Prince that the Americans in battle 
were fiercer than lions ; but in the treatment of 
their captives were even more kind than Mussel- 
men. On the 7th the privateer returned with a 
letter from the French consul, signifying, that the 
Bashaw bad very much lowered lus tone; and 
would probably treat on reasonable terms. But 
nothing satisfactory being' proposed by the 
enemy, and the terms intimated being higher 
than the Commander was authorized to make, he 
prepared for a second attack. At half past two 
the assault was made. Within two hours six of 
the seven guns were silenced. Forty-eight shells 
iand about five bundled round shot, twenty-fo»r 
pounders, were thrown into the town and bat- 
teries, when between five and six p. m. the 
squadron retired from action. During the engage- 
hient, the enemy's gun-boats and gallies manoeijH 
vred to gain a position to cut off the retreat of 
ours ; but the larger vessels were so arranged as 
to -defeat their design. The loss, this day^ was 
twenty-two killed and six wounded, two of them 
mortally. 

At eight in the evening, the John Adams, Cap- 
tun Chauncey, joined the squadron. By him^ 
the Commodore had the first ofiicial notice, that 
four frigates were on their passage to reinforce his 
detachment. At the same time also he learned| 
that by the appointment of a senior officer to one 
of the frigates, he would be superseded ip the com- 
mand, Tte govemment w^re highly satisfied 
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with the Commodore, but tbey bad not a sufficient 
number of Captains, juniors to Preble, to supply 
all the frigates sent out; and they did not tUnk 
the saving of his feelings would justify the ccear 
tion of any others. Had they, however, known or 
anticipated his brilliant success at this time, they 
would probably have ventured upon promoting 
one or two of the gallant Lieutenants in thr 
Mediterranean, in order to keep the Commodore 
in the chief command. 

As the frigates were to sail, four days after the 
John Adams, further operations were suspended 
in expectation of their arrival. No assistance 
could be received from this frigate, as her guns 
had been stowed by the kelson, and their car-^ 
riages put away in the other frigates, to make 
room for her cargo, she being sent out as a trans* 
port. 

On the 9th Commodore Preble, in the brig 
Argus, reconnoitered the harbour. The next 
day, a flag of truce was seen flying on ther castle. 
The Commodpi'e sent a boat on shore, which was 
not permitted to land, but returned with a letter 
from the French Consul advising the Commodore 
that the Bashaw would accept five hundred dol^ 
lars each for the ransom of the ]msoners and ter* 
minate the war without any consideration or an- 
nuity for peace« 

The amount of the demand was about one hun- 
dred and flfty thousand- dollars, which the Com- 
modore r^ected, but for the sake of the captives, 
ymnd to save the further effiision of blood, offered 
r eighty thousand, and ten thousand for presents^ 
A&er beginning to treat with the^ French commis^ 
* fiary general, the Bashaw suspended the negoti^ 
-ation, %»ymg be would wait the result of another 
i««t««k^ Oa ibe night .i>flb^^23d|tbeJbom 
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sels undei- protection of the gun-boats were sent 
id to bombard the town. The bombardment 
commenced at two i. m. and continued till daj 
li^fat, but as it was subsequently ascertained, 
Without much effect. 

• On the 27th, the weather proving favourable, 
the Commodore stood in for Tripoli, and an- 
chored his ship two miles N. by fe. from Fort 
English ; the light vessels keeping under way.— 
A number of his officers and many of the seamen 
being employed in the boats, Captain Chauncey 
and several of bis officers with about seventy sea- 
men, volunteered their services on board the 
Constitution. 

The gun-boats accompanied by the Siren, Ar- 
gus, Vixen, Nautilus, Enterprise, and boats of the 
squadron anchored at three in the morning within 
pistol shot of the enemy's lines, with springs on 
their cables, and commenced a brisk fire on their 
shipping, town, bditi|j^es, and castle, which was 
warmly returned.* ^^Thfe ships' boats remained 
with the gun-boats to assikin boarding the flotilla 
in case it should come out, and the brigs and 
Schooners were kept under way to harass the 
enemy or to assist the gun-boats. At day-light, 
apprehensive that the ammunition in the guQ 
boats, must be nearly exhausted, the Commodore 
weighed anchor, and made signalfor the gun 
boats to retire from action. When arrived within 
a sure distance, he opened his battery with round 
and gi'ape shot, upon thirteen igun-boats and gal* 
lies, which were closely engaged with ours ; sunk 
one of tlrem ; disabled two, and put the rest to 
flight. He continued running in, until within 
musket shot of the batteries 5 when he hove to, 
fired three hundred round shot, besides grape and 
ij^nister, into the Bashaw's castle, the town and 
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batteries. He sitenced the castle, and two of tkte 
batteries and a little after, six hauled off. The 
gun-boats fired four hundred round shot, besides 
grape and cannister, with evident effect. 

The French commissary now renewed the ne- 
gotiation for peace ; but it was broken off in con* 
sequence, as he thought, of one of the squadron 
approaching the harbour, as a cartel, which he 
said was interpreted by the ignorant and mis- 
trustful Bashaw as a proof of discouragement on 
the part of the invader. 

On the third of September, the bomb ketches 
being repaired, as well as the damages sustained 
by the other vessels in the action of the 27th, the 
squadron was again ready and disposed for ano- 
ther attack on the town and batteries. Between 
three and four o'clock, the action commenced and 
soon became general. But the wind veering, to 
the northward and beginning to blow fresh at 
half-past four p. h. he gayf^sj^pnal to retire from 
action under cover of the 'Constitution. In this 
engagement, although the frigate and vessels 
were much damaged, not a man was* lost. Tlie 
bomb vessels commanded by Lieutenant RobiiH 
son^ had all her shrouds shot away, and was so 
shattered in the hull as to be kept above water 
with difficulty. The Argus received a thirtyHwo 
pound shot in her hull, which cut away a bower 
cable, as it entered, and which so checked its velo- 
city, that it fell upon deck without doing injury. 

The Commodore bad, for some time, contem- 
plated sending a fire ship into the harbour to des^ 
troy the flotilla, and, at the same time, throw a 
quantity of shells into the town. Captain So- 
mers volunteered in this service, and with the 
assistance ofLieutenamts Wadsworth and Israel, 
fitted oot the ketch Intrepid for this expeditioa. 
An hundred barrels of gun powder, and one hun» 
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tfa*ed and fifty fixed shells were placed in the bold, 
with fuses and combustibles so applied as to fire 
them without endangering the retreat of the ad- 
Venturers. On the evening of 4th September, 
Captain Somers chose two fast rowing boats from 
the squadron to bring off the people, after having 
iSred the vessel. His own boat was manned by 
four seamen from the Nautilus, with Lieutenant 
Wadsworth, and six men from the Constitution. 
At eigiit, they parted from the squadron and stood 
into the harbour, convoyed by the Argus, Vixeft 
and Nautilus, to within a short distance of the 
batteries. Having gained the inner harbour, and 
^t near to the point of destination, she was board- 
ed and carried by twogallies of one hundred men 
each. At this moment, she exploded. The effect 
was awful. Every battery was silenced and not 
«L gun was fired afterwards during the night.-^ 
Oaptaiii Somers is said to have declared to a 
friend, that in case he should be boaixled, he would 
not be captured. There is every reason to be-' 
lieve, that on the enemy proving ^successful, the 
Captain seized a quick match and touched a train, 
which communicated instant fire to the mine — by 
which he and his companions found, with the ene- 
my, a common death. 

Nothing occurred after this, till the two squa- 
drons joined on the 9th of September. Here 
ended Mr. Preble's command, so honourable to 
himself, and in both its immediate and distant 
consequences important to his country. 

All joined in the suffrage to the distinguished 
merits of the Commodore. His holiness the Pope, 
is i;aid to have remarked that he had done more 
towards humbling the antichristian barbarians on 
that coast, than all the christian states^ had ever 
done. Sir Alexander Ball, in aletter of September 
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20th, said ^^ I beg to repeat my congrattilations <»u 
the services you have rendered your country, and 
the hair-breadth escapes ^ouhave had in setting 
a distinguished example. Their bravery and eB« 
terprise are worthy a great and nsing nation.-*- 
K 1 were to offer my opinion, it would be that you 
have done well not to purchase a peace with the 
enemy. A few brave men have, indeed, been sa- 
crificed, but they could not have fallen in a better 
cause, and I even conceive it adviseable to risk 
more lives rather than submit to terms, vrhich 
might encourage the Barbary states to add fresh 
demands and insults." 

After the squadron joined, the Qommodore bh^^ 
tained leave to return home, which he was the 
more willing to do, as it would give the command 
of a frigate to Captain Decatur. The officers 
joined in an address to their late Commander, • 
containing the strongest expressions of attachment* 
and respect. The Congress of the United States 
voted the thanks of the nation and an emblemM*!- 
cal medal, which were presented by the President 
with emphatic declarations of esteem and adini- ^^ 
ration. 

When the Commodore returned, he was received 
and treated every where with distinguished atten- 
tion. His countrymen shewed, that they were 
proud of his fame, ami grateful for his services.-— 
From this time, he was much consulted and em- 
ployed by the government in the management of 
their naval concerns — peace was the next year 
made with Tripoli, and the prisoners ransomed^ — 
and our navy was not again ^o|xlered abroad. 

In the latter part of the year 1806 — the health 
of Mr. Preble began to decline. It was the saiDe 
complaint, a debility of the digestive organs, un- 
der which he was near sinking u few years befpi;. 
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l^^eur aptany mouths, he stmggled with his disorder^ 
indulging a hope of recovering till within ten days 
of his death. Finding that the inveteracy of kis 
malady bid defiance to medical skill, he resolved 
on a water excursion as a last experiment. On. 
Sunday the Othof August, 1607, he went on board 
a packet and stood out to sea, but finding no re* 
lief, he returned on the Thursday following, sen- 
sible that the hour of his dissolution was ap- 
proaclring. In the view of this event he displayed 
that fortitude, which became his character, and bis 
exit was in full correspondence with his life. He 
breathed his last on Tuesday the 26th of August, 
1^07, in the 46th year of his a^e. The inhabi- 
tants of Portland united in every mark of respect 
to his remains. On the day of his funeral, busi- 
ness was suspend^, the colours were displayed 
at half mast from the shipping in the harbour, 
and he was interred with military honours and 
the ceremonies of religion and masonry. 

On the intelligence of his death reaching Wash* 
iQgton^ the firing of minute guns and other marks 
of naval mourning were ordered in testimony of 
the honour due to the memory of a patriot ami ' 
hero ; and of the unfeigned sorrow produced by 
his death. 

The person, sur, and countenance of Commo- 
dore Preble answered to his character. His 
features expressed strong passions alon^ with 
manly and generous feelings^ His attitude was 
erect, yet easy and natural, his step firm, and his 
whole appearance and port were noble and com- 
manding. In the calm of domestic life and so- 
ciety of his equals he was placid and affectionate ; 
in the exercise of authority peremptory and rigid. 
B«t though he made himself feared, and might be 
thought sometimes imperious and severe, yet he 

27 



retained a strong interest in the aflectioDS' of bis 
officers and men, who were convinced of the good- 
ness of his disposition and the sincerity of bis 
friendship. 
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COHMODORB 

"THOMAS TRUXTUN. 

« 

The father of Captain Triixtun was an eminent 
counsellor of the bar, in the then colony of New- 
York, and. resided on Long or Nassau Island, 
where the Commodore was born on the 17th of 
of February, 1755. Having lost his father at an 
early age, he was placed under the care of John 
Troup, Esq. of Jamaica, Long Island, a gentle- 
man well known in the annals of the war between 
.France and England, preceding the American 
revolution. The sea was his favourite element. 
At twelve years. of age, he first embarked in his 
naval career, under a Captain Joseph Holmes, in 
the ship Pitt, bound for Bristol, England. The 
wext year, he sailed under a Captain Chambers, 
in the London trade. While yet in his noviciate 
he was impressed on board of an English ship of 
war of sixty-four guns, during the dispute with 
Spain, about the Falkland Islands, from which 
ship he was afterwards released, through the 
influence of some friends in power. The Com- 
mander of His Britannic Majesty's ship, Prudent, 
from which he was discharged, used every per- 
suasion to induce him to remain in the servici^ of 
the crownj with* the strongest assurances, that 
every exertion should be used for his speedy pro- 
motion, but without effect, as he immediately 
returned to the ship and service from wfrich he baa 
been impressed. 
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In the beginning of the revolutionary struggle 
he forthwith embarked in the can^e of the colo- 
nies, against the unjust oppression of Great 
JBritain, and early in 1775 had the command of 
an armed vessel, \^ ith which he cruised against 
the -enemy with great success. In these cruises, 
the United States were much benefitted by the 
quantities of powder, which were found on board 
his prizes, of .which article they were greatly in 
want. Towards th^ close of the same year, 
wlien on a voyage to St. Eustatia, a Dutch island 
in the ' West Indies, in a letter of marque, of 
which he was half owner, he was captured off the 
. Island of St. Christopher's, his vessel condemned, 
and himself released under the provisions of the 
general restraining act, of the British Parlia- 
ment. From St. Christopher^s, he went to St. 
Eustada, and thence to Philadelphia. His next 
cruise was in the capacity of first Lieutenant of 
the private, armed ship, Congress, which was 
just equipping for sea. During the early part of 
the winter, of 1776, this vessel, in company with 
another private armed vessel, called the Chance, 
fitted out, at the same time, made several prizes 
off the Havanna, wliich were very valuable home 
oound Jamaica ships, going through the Gulph of 
Florida. He, as prize-master, brought one of 
them safe into the port of Bedford, Massachusetts. 
In June of the same year, while the harbour of 
New-York was blockaded by the British fleet, 
previous to its evacuation by the Americans, he 
made his way to sea, through the Long Island 
Sound, in a vessel called the Independence, fitted 
out by. himself and Isaac Sears,. Esq. and placed 
under his commands Off the Azores or Western 
Isles, he made several prizes, of which three 
vrere large and valuable sh^s^ forming a part of 
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the windward island fleet, under convoy* One 
of these prises carried mor^ gons and men than 
his vesset The prond Englishmen^ notwitb- 
standing their vannted national prowess, were 
obligedto Jtrike their colours to an inferior force. 
Truxlun next directed his course to the British 
channel, in the ship Mars, of twenty guns, 
where he made a number of prizes, several of 
which he sent into Quiberon bay. The French 
court from a desire to lessen the strength of 
a rival power, had for some time lent a secret 
aid to the revolting colonies, yet it had not mani- 
fested their hostile intentions so openly as to induce 
the recai of the British minister from Versailles. 
Hence, upon tlie reception of these prizes, into a 
French port, the British ambassador. Lord Stor- 
mont, made a strong remonstrance to the cabinet, 
protesting against the admission of American 
armed vessels and prizes into the ports of France, 
but without effect. Truxtun, after this cruise, 
domiciliated himself in Philadelphia, from which 
port he sailed during the remainder of the war^ 
commanding vessels, of which he was in general 
part owner. His cruises- ^were generally suc- 
cessful. 

^Vhen commanding the St. James, of 20 guns, 
and one hundred men, on a voyage to France with 
Thomas Barclay, Esq. the Consul General from 
the revolted coloi>ics to that country, a passenger 
on board, he fell in with a British private ship 
of war, mounting 32 guns and a proportionate 
number of men, consequently nearly double bis 
force. After a severe and close engagement, the 
enemy was obliged to sheer off, and was after- 
wards towed into New- York in a very crippled 
state. The late Secretary of the navy^ Wmiam 
Jones, Esq. acted as Captain Truxtun's thir4 
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jU^a tenant, and conducted himself faring ttie 
jvfcple engagement leith such distinguished bra- 
v/^ry that he was shortly after promoted to a first 
^Juieutenancy* In this vessel, Truxtun returned 
k^e to Philadelphia with a most valuable cargo. 
He used ev?ry means in his power to harass the 
enemy on the ocean, during every period oftlie 
war, and constantly evinced the most consummate 
skill and undaunted courage; and his exertions 
were almost universally crowned with complete 
3uccess. He likewise, in two instances, distin- 
guished himself on land. 

On the return of peace, he continued his pro- 
fessional pursuits between this country, Europe 
and Asia until 1794, when the lowering appear- 
ances of our affairs with Great Britain, in conse- 
quence of the conduct of her naval Commanders, 
under the celebrated Corn order of Council in 
1798, induced the establishment of a navy, which 
they could then do, without infracting the treaty 
of Peace, which prohibited them from such an at- 
tempt for twelve years. The term of prohibition 
bad just expired. General Washington, then 
President, by advice and consent of the Senat^, 
appointed him Captain of one of the six ships of 
war, which had been ordered to be built. But the 
building of these vessels was suspended, in cortse- 
quence of the treaty of 1795. On the abrogation 
of the consular convention with France in the year 
1778, during the administrationof Mr, John Adams 
Captain Truxtun was directed to superintend the 
building of the frigate Constellation at Baltimore, 
of which he was appointed Commander; Thii 
vessel was one of the first which put to sea 
in. consequence of the hostile attitude assumed by 
the United States towards the French republic^ 
His orders were to cruise in the West India sea* 
27* 
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for the motecliOQ of American property. On tfare 
9th ef February, 1'799, he fell in with the Frtmdk 
frtgate, L'InMirgente, Captain Barreau, eAtMb 
island of St. Nevis. With this vessel, he eommeiiced. 
a severe engagement, which lasted for an htMir mmi 
a quarter, when the Frenchman stmdL; but n«t 
until his ship had become a mere wreck. Tkt 
Constellation, mounting thirty-six guns and^m 
proportionate crew, lost in this .engagements only 
one man killed and two wounded, while the Iom 
on board the Insurgente, mounting forty-iSbur 
guns with four hundred and seventeen men, f^w 
twenty killed and forty-four wounded. With 1^ 
prize, he put into Basse Terre, St. ChristofriierV 
where he refitted and returned to Americai — 
This was the first action, which had taken place 
since the commencement of the disturbance be^ 
tween the United States and France, The fame 
of the achievement was blazoned abroad, both «i 
Eur<^ and America, and produced the Coomio-* 
dore, the most flattering marks of distinction.-*-^ 
The merchants at Lloyd's Coffee House, London, 
sent him a present of a service of silver plate with 
a suitable device, valued at upwards of six buiK 
dred guineas. The captive Commander, in akt^ 
ter to the Commodore, while he lamenied the 
unhappy posture of affairs bet^veen the two coua-* 
tries, expressed himself as being well ^eaoed, tbsA 
the chances of war had thrown him into such gri-^ 
lant and brave hands, and thanked the Common 
dore for his generous conduct towards Itself and 
his crew. 

During his cruise he captured many private 
armed and other vessels, and completely cleared 
those seas, of the Fr^ich cruisers, by which so" 
many depredations had been committed on the 
American and English commerce ill thai qaMlen 
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"^3 WMle our other vessels of war were busily en- 
gaged in convoying the American commerce, the 
Cofllmodore, (a title acquired • by courtesy, as the 
>iftws<^the United States know of no such officer) 
4beardin January 1800, that the French ship of 
^ar La Vengeance, mounting 54 guns with a 
f^inplement of 500 men, was lying at Guadaloupe 
:wirti troops and several general officers 4>n board, 
intending to put to sea. He immediately chan- 
ged his cruising ground, and endeavoured lo fall 
ki with her, and, if possible, to bring her to ac- 
tion. The superiority of her force was, in a great 
»ieasore, counterbalanced, by a complement of 
too many men and a number of troops. 
~ On the first of February, his wishes were gra- 
tified, as he descried her on the morning of that 
day, and after twelve hour's chase brought her to 
action. In consequence of having too many troops 
vsA agreat number of officers on board, the French 
Commander was unwilling to risk a combat, but 
the intentions of his gdlant antagonist were very 
dyferent. An engagement took place, and after 
a close action of nearly five hours, the French- 
man was silenced. During a squall, while the 
Americans were busily engaged in clearing their 
ship, the French Cs^tain efiected his escape.-— 
T^s he was enabled to do by the darkness of the 
Qigiit, although prior to this circumstance, he had 
struck his colours, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
but was induced to renew the contest, believing 
it to be the intention of hi$ antagonist to sink. 
The Vengeance now arrived at Curracoa in a very 
shattered condition, having, lost in the engage- 
ment, one hundred killed and wounded, and all 
her masts and rigging being nearly shot away. 

Congress, on this occasion, voted Truitun an: 
emblematic medal, for his^ gallantry and gooi4 
conduct. 
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After Mr. JefferMO entered on the duties of tbe- 
Presidential office, the Commodore was ordered to 
the Mediterranean. From some cause or qther 
he dccKoed the service, and his resignation ws($ 
accepted, and an other officer succeeded him. 
Consideiing his resignation as temporary, he some 
time afterwards wished to resume his naval com- 
mand, but was informed, that as his resignatioD 
had been final, his wishes could not be gratified. 
He retired to Philadelphia, to enjoy the pleas^ 
ing scenes of domestic liie^ untill816, when the 
citizens of the city and county of Philadelphia 
evinced their respect for his various serviced 
rendered them in the most perilous times^ by 
electing him to fill the important office of Sheri^ 
the duties of which he has discharged so far with 
general satisfaction, notwithstanding'that his eleva- 
tion was opposed by party clamour and pre^udice.^. 
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HUGH MBRCER. 

This gentleman was a native of Scotland ; but 
the year of his birth is unknown to us. Having 
received a liberal education, he studied medicine^ 
and it is highly probable that he came to Ame- 
rica \iith the unfortunate General Braddock,. 
id the capacity of a surgeon, as be was with hinot 
in the c^sastrous campaign of 1755 ; and In the 
4etion wherein the General was slain, near Fort, 
duQuesne, now Pittsburg, was wounded in the 
shoulder. Thus early was he the companion* in 
VHBs of the ilhistrious Washingtoxu . Aa Or^ Mer- 
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^ cer fouod himself unable to retreat, he sought 
concealment under a fallen tree, on which, di- 
rectly over where he lay, an Indian jumped up 
to descry, if possible, the fugitive combatants, and 
in a few moments departed without discovering 
liim. 

After the Indians, having satiated themselves 
with blood and plunder^ had retired from the san- 
guinary field, the Doctor reached a neighbour! 
brook, and, almost fainting with the loss of blot 

' slaked his thirst, which so far refreshed him as! 
enable him to walk. He theii endeavoured to 
return by the route, in which the army had ad- 
vanced. Incredible as it may appear, he reached 
Fort Cumberland, on the Potowmac, a distance 
of -more than a hundred miles, through a track- 
less wild, with no other nutriment than a rattle 
snake, which he adventitiously killed and threw 
over his shoulder. After the peace of 1763, the 
Doctor settled and married in America, but in what 
year we are not informed. In him were united in 

' a very uncommon manner the qualities of the 
gentleman, the scholar, the soldier, the states- 
man, the husband, the father and the friend. Hia 

• worth, was so generally known and admired that 
at the commencement of the American Revolution, 

. he was honoured with a Brigadier-General's com- 

. mission, and thus he exchanged the oeaceful scenes 
of private life for the tumultous field of slaughter * 
and carnage. His brigade formed a part of the 

. left column of Washington's army, at the capture 
of the Hessians in Trenton, New-Jersey, in De- 
cember 1T76. In this adventure of brilliant achieve- 
ment, he accompanied the Commander-in-chief, 
who conducted the left wing in person. Finding 

. the hazardous situation of his army in its position, 
and the advance of the British, to save rhiladelr 
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phia, Washington determined to throw hiinseir ia 
th^ rear of the enemy and withdraw his attentioii 
toother objects. To deceive the enemy, who 
meditated an attack the next morning, he leA 
his fifes burning and withdrew his forces to> 
wards Princeton, before day-light on the morning 
of the 2d tff January, 1777. ^Tbe enemy did not 
discover that the Americans had decamped, 
till they had prepared to execute the contem- 
lated attack* 
On the morning of the 3d was the memorable 
engagement, which terminated General Mercer^s 
life in a few days thereafter. He commenced the 
engagement with his column, consisting of not 
more than three hundred and Qfty men, near 
Stoney-brook, Upon hearing the firing, Ge- 
neral Washington, in person led on the Penn- 
sylvania militia to the support of Mercer, with 
two pieces of artillery. The force engaged against 
Um was the British 17th regiment commanded 
by Colonel Mawhood. After the tlurd fire m con- 
sequence of a charge made by the British^ Mercer's 
corps fled in dborder. He himself, who was dis- 
mounted, exeiled himself in endeavouring to rally 
them, but while he was thus engaged, he was 
thrown into the rear, and being unable to escape 
he turned about and surrendered. He was, however, 
forthwith knocked down by the sanguinary foe,, 
and received thirteen Ihrusts of .the bayonet. 
Feigning himself dead, the enemy left him, the 
fortune of the day being agdnst them. He wa& 
then borne off to a neighbouring house, where he 
expired on the 12th. His body was conveyed 
to Philadelphia and interred with military honours*. 
The American loss, in this action, did not exceed 
thirty, fourteen of whom were buried in thi? field 
of battle. 



M^L^TIBT AND NAVAL HEIMNfrSi. 3S^ 

In the year 1793, Ibe Congress of the United 
States made a provision for the education of Hugh 
Mercer, his youngest son. 

General Wilkinson, hb companion in arms on 
that and the preceding exploit at Trenton, 4n his* 
memoirs, which »heds more light on the biogra- 
phy of General Mercer, than any work we have 
seen, thus notices the worth of that gallant officer : 
'* But in General Mercer we lost a chief, who for 
education, experience, talents, disposition, integ- 
rity, and patriotism, was second to no man but 
the Commander-in-chief, and was qualified to fill 
the highest trusts of the country." 

General Wilkinson, in the same work, observes, 
" that the evening of Jan. 1, was spent with Gen- 
eral St. Clair, by several officers, of whom Mercer 
was one, who in conversation made some remarks 
disapproving the appointment of Captain William 
Washington to a majority in the horse, which was 
not relished by the company, he thus explained 
himself." 

" We are not engaged in a war of ambition ; if 
it had been so I should never have accepted a 
commission under a man, (Patrick Henry) who 
had never seen a day's service ; we serve not for 
ourselves, but for our country : and every man 
should be content to fill the place in which he can 
be most useful. I know Washington to be a good 
Captain of infantry, but I know not what sort of 
> a Major of horse he may make ; and I hme seen 
pcood Captains make indifferent Majors : for my 
own part, my views in this contest are confined 
to a single object, that is, the success of the cause, 
and God can witness how cheerfully I would lay 
down my life to secure it." 
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Little did heihen expect that a few fleeting no- 
ments would have sealed the compact. ' 

His death was uaiversaUy regretted, and was a 
most serious loss to his country, his family and 
friend^. 
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